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Art. I.—The Bridgewater Treatises, on the Power, Wisdom, and Good- 
ness of God, as manifested in the Creation. Treatise I. The 
Adaptation of External Nature to the Moral and Intellectual Con- 
stitution of Man. By the Rev. Thomas Chalmers D. D. Professor 
of Divinity in the University of Edinburgh.—2 vols. 8vo. Lon- 
don; Pickering. 1833. 

T° Cambridge men, at least of standing, the word ‘ virtue’ 

apt to suggest the recollection of a hack preacher (as was 
thirty years ago the not very civil term fora divine that preached 
for any of the Masters of Arts in their turns for a consideration), 
now probably gathered to his fathers; in whose discourses this 
word made a disproportionate figure, with the further disadvantage 
of being turned by some provincial or other peculiarity into the 
sound of‘ vartue.” The good man old whose effigy surmounts 
the present page, was fond, in his post-prandial hours, of sati- 
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rizing this kind of verbiage by quoting a Westminster boy’s 
theme which once began, ‘ There is nothing so virtuous as virtue. 
It is astonishing what a proportion of the world’s wisdom in the 
ethical department, this promising youngster compressed into 
his procemium. 

The history of the Bridgewater Treatises is pretty generally 
known. The Right Honourable and Reverend Francis Henry, 
Earl of Bridgewater,—distinguished by the possession of im- 
mense wealth, and by leading a most eccentric and_ unclerical 
life at Paris, as far as can well be from anything like the odour of 
sanctity,—left at his death eight thousand pounds to establish 
the Power, Wisdom, and Goodness of God. It is not 
universally necessary to recall the failings of individuals; but 
when the Quarterly Review chuses to be diffuse upon the case, 
to the honour and glory of a clerical nobility, it becomes a fraud 
not to state the whole. Money however, as the Roman emperor 
said, has never an ill smell; and the Trustee, with the assistance 
of his Grace the Archbishop of Canterbury and the Bishop of 
London, divided the bequest into eight parts, and appointed eight 
gentlemen to write separate Treatises on different branches of the 
subject, of whom the Professor of Divinity at Edinburgh 
is placed the first. 

If the branch-subject undertaken by the author, was assigned 
to him by the high authorities engaged, he may justly complain 
that they gave him what John Bunyan would have called ‘ hard 
nuts, without even the certainty of advantage arising from ‘ hard 
tevts when cracked.’ What és ‘ External Nature’? What is ‘ the 
Moral and Intellectual Constitution of Man’? And what above 
all is ‘The Adaptation of External Nature to the Moral and In- 
tellectual Constitution of Man’? Numbers will be at a loss to 
tell, before they have read the book; and it may in fairness 
be ascribed to the nature of the subject, if a great proportion of 
them are not much more illuminated afterwards. 

The object here, however, is not so much to examine the 
degree of success with which the subject has been pursued, as 
to answer the remarks which the author has been led from time 
to time to direct against the people called Utilitarians,—to 
compare the magnitude of his results and theirs,—and to point 
out the ‘more excellent way’ in which he might profitably 
have exerted his talents and his industry. 

He begins by quarrelling with ‘ atheistical writers.’ This 
was perhaps a necessary deference to his employers. La 
Place turns out to be the culprit; and when his crime 
is examined, it proves to be the having ‘ endeavoured to 
demonstrate of the law of gravitation, that, in respect of 
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its being inversely proportional to the square of the distance from 
the centre, it is an essential property of matter.’ [Vol. I. p. 17.] 
There appears small policy in fixing on a speculation, which in 
the first place La Place could not be expected to conceal if he 
thought it true, and which in the next place had always been 
considered as put beyond doubt in question of fact, ever since Dr. 
Maskelyne’s celebrated experiment on the mountain Schehallien. 
If it be true that all matter so attracts, what so innocent as the 
surmise that there is some reason common to all matter why it so 
attracts? A cowled monk, would hardly have spied sin beneath 
the thought. If the author and Professor Robison believe what 
they teach to be true, why should they have qualms lest it 
should be disproved or weakened by the discoveries of La Place ? 
Either it is true, or it is not. If it is true, is there any danger 
that La Place should disprove it? If La Place can disprove it, 
do they want what is not true to be believed? The tremulous 
Professors appear to be in the figure called a crocodile. And 
after all, is not this exactly the folly displayed in the case of 
Galileo? The clergy of that day were afraid that Galileo should 
disprove something they wished to teach. And what would have 
been the result if they had succeeded, except that we should 
have believed this speck we walk on and the twinkling lights 
that shine on it, to be the limits of God’s creation,—instead of 
knowing that the heaven of heavens cannot contain Him, and the 
verge of man’s imaginatipns is but the threshold of His works. 
t the same time it must be acknowledged that the church 
is made of stretching materials; it always gives up a point 
when it is forced. The mark it aims at, is invariably the 
undecided state, between suspicion of truth, and certainty ; when 
sacerdotal discouragement may by possibility check some in- 
quiry, and smother some discovery in its birth. For example, 
forty years ago it was an unpardonable offence to believe, sus- 
pect or insinuate, that anything in the world was older than 
some six thousand years the theologians assigned to it ; witness 
the hard measure poured out upon a certain Abbé Recupero, 
who persisted in making ‘his mountain’ older than was 
orthodox ; witness too, Cowper’s witty and well-meant lines,— 


€ Some drill and bore 
The solid earth, and from the strata there 
Extract a register, by which we learn, 
That he who made it, and reveal'd its date 
To Moses, was mistaken in its age.’ 


None of them ever suspected that a time might come, when 
they would be glad to say they were wrong in believing the date 
B2 
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had been revealed. But the thing that has been, is the thing 
that will be; and when the clergy complain, as they are apt to 
do, of the little influence they possess over men and men’s 
affairs, the hereditary ‘ obscurantism’ of their caste is, to a 
considerable extent, at once the reason and the defence. 

But the author hastens to involve himself in controversy, and 
to break a lance with the haters of Axioms. 


‘ But, although in the mental department of creation, the argument 
for a God that is gathered out of such materials, is not so strong as in 
the other great department—yet it does furnish a peculiar argument of 
its own, which, though not grounded on mathematical data, and not 
derived from a lengthened and logical process of reasoning, is of a highly 
effective and practical character notwithstanding. It has not less in it 
of the substance, though it may have greatly less in it of the semblance 
of demonstration, that it consists of but one step between the premises 
and the conclusion. It is briefly, but cannot be more clearly and 
emphatically expressed than in the following sentence.—“ He that 
formed the eye, shall he not see? He that planted the ear, shall he not 
hear? He that teacheth man knowledge, shall he not know?’ That 
the parent cause of intelligent beings shall be itself intelligent is an 
aphorism, which, if not demonstrable in the forms of logic, carries in 
the very announcement of it a challenging power over the acquiescence 
of almost all spirits. It is a thing of instant conviction, as if seen in 
the light of its own evidence, more than a thing of lengthened and 
laborious proof. It may be stigmatized as a mere impression—never- 
theless the most of intellects go as readily along with it, as they would 
from one contiguous step to another of many a stately argumentation. 
If it cannot be exhibited as the conclusion of a syllogism, it is because 
of its own inherent right to be admitted there as the major proposition. 
To proscribe every such truth, or to disown it from being truth, merely 
because incapable of deduction, would be to cast away the first —- 
of all reasoning. It would banish the authority of intuition, and so 
reduce all philosophy and knowledge to a state of universal scepticism 
—for what is the first departure of every argument but an intuition, 
and what but a series of intuitions are its successive stepping-stones ? 
We should soon involve ourselves in helpless perplexity and darkness, 
did we insist on every thing being proved and on nothing being 
assumed —for valid assumptions are the materials of truth, and the only 
oflice of argument is to weave them together into so many pieces of 
instruction for the bettering or enlightening of the species. —I. p. 35. 


A stout gentleman in one of the small colleges, subsequently 
an imposing dignitary of the church in the fens, was celebrated 
for having maintained in the lecture-room the uselessness of 
Euclid’s demonstrations; and when the blushing lecturer asked 
how he knew the propositions to be true, he replied magnani. 
mously,—‘ By intuition.’ Akin to this is probably the Scottish 
Professor’s notion of the term. What js ‘ intuition,’ but the 
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perceiving a thing to be so and so at sight? and has anybody 
ever objected to a thing being received when the evidence at 
sight is distinct and unsuspected ? But the misfortune is, 
that this evidence at sight is generally no evidence at all. 
What is opposed, therefore, is the making of assumptions 
upon evidence that may be no evidence. In the immediate 
instance, the whole is perfectly explicable without a word of 
‘intuition.’ ‘That the parent [creative or fabricating] cause of 
intelligent beings shall be itself intelligent, is an aphorism [ Why 
not a proposition? why mystify it by calling it an aphorism? 
Are people to believe it because of its aphorismatic form, or by 
reason of the jingle between ‘ intelligent’ and ‘ intelligent’ ?| which, 
if not demonstrable in the forms of logic, carries in the very 
announcement of it a challenging power over the acquiescence 
of all spirits.” What does this mean, being sifted, but that men 
generally believe, what on examination they see reason to believe ? 
That nobody, or no being, can advisedly and of intelligence 
aforethought, frame any complicated work to a particular pur- 
pose, without being intelligent,—is a truism, an identical 
proposition, the poorest production of man’s brain. But if it is 
impossible to frame any ordinarily complicated work, still more 
is itimpossible to frame that most curious of all works, so far 
surpassing all human power as never to have been attempted 
by human ambition, an intelligent being. There seems nothing 
in this verity, which should teach mankind to eschew demon- 
stration, and take to believing upon intuition through terror of 
falling into universal scepticism. 


‘ That blind and unconscious matter cannot, by any of her combina- 
tions, [Why her ? This sexing is a stock receipt for mystification.] 
evolye the phenomena of mind, is a proposition seen in its own imme- 
diate light, and felt to be true with all the speed and certainty of an 
axiom. —J6. 


That we have no evidence that ‘ blind and unconscious 
matter’ can ‘ evolve the phenomena of mind,’ and consequently 
the thing is, to say the least, unproved,—appears to be what 
we really know upon the subject. But, as concerns being ‘seen 
in its own immediate light,’ and so forth,—that ‘cold and in- 
active matter’ could by none of her combinations evolve the 
phenomena of ‘ heat and motion,’ would be just as good a play 
of words, and just as well proved by anything that is in the 
text. Yet 


‘It is to such truth, as being of instant and almost universal consent, 
that, more than to any other, we owe the existence of a natural theology 
among men, —J0, 
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A passage in a following Section holds out some prospect of 
arriving at the meaning of the title. 


‘We hold that the material universe affords decisive attestation to 
the natural perfections of the Godhead, but that it leaves the question 
of his moral perfections involved in profoundest mystery. The 
machinery of a serpent’s tooth, for the obvious infliction of pain and 
death upon its victims, may speak as distinctly for the power and 
intelligence of its Maker as the machinery of those teeth which, formed 
and inserted for simple mastication, subserve the purposes of a bland 
and beneficent economy. An apparatus of suffering and torture might 
furnish as clear an indication of design, though a design of cruelty, 
as does an apparatus for the ministration of enjoyment furnish the 
indication also of design, but a design of benevolence. Did we confine 
our study to the material constitution of things, we should meet with 
the enigma of many perplexing and contradictory appearances. We 
hope to make it manifest, that in the study of the mental constitution, 
this enigma is greatly alleviated, if not wholly done away ; and, at all 
events, that within our peculiar province there lie the most full and 
unambiguous demonstrations, which nature hath any where given to us, 
both of the benevolence and the righteousness of God,’—I. p. 38. 

A serpent’s tooth was probably intended to enable the animal 
to feed on prey it could not otherwise master, and possibly also 
to shorten the sufferings of the victim. If it sometimes falls on 
man, it is only by accident; and the number of men who die by 
serpent’s teeth, is probably vastly inferior to the number acci- 
dentally drowned. ‘There is therefore no more apparent reason 
for concluding the tooth to be formed with malevolent intent, 
than streams and water, or at all events than any other tooth 
of a carnivorous animal. But passing this, the ‘assertion to be 
stored as explanatory of the title, is that the material universe 
‘leaves the question of the moral perfections of the Godhead 
involved in profoundest mystery,’ but ‘in the study of the mental 
constitution, this enigma is greatly alleviated, if not wholly done 
away. This grain of wheat was not so easily found out. 

A passage somewhat further on, is remarkable as contrasted 
with the mode in which the author afterwards inveighs against 
the principle of ‘ utility, 

‘— for many are both the material and the mental processes which 
might be recognized as pregnant with utility, and so, pregnant with 
pe gone for a God, long before the processes themselves are analyzed.’ 
—I. p. 45. 

If then ‘ utility ’ is ‘ evidence for a God,’ why should it be 
such a bad measure of conduct when applied to man? Does 
not this look like the natural Dr. Chalmers at issue with the 
artificial one? So again in the next page ;— 


‘So that long ere the philosophy of matter is perfected, or all its 
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phenomena and its secondary laws have been resolved iuto their original 
and constituent principles—may we, in their obvious and immediate 
utility alone, detect as many separate evidences in nature as there are 
separate facts in nature, for a wise and benevolent Deity.—I. p. 46. 

If then every separate fact in the construction of the natural 
world which presents evidence of ‘ utility,’ presents evidence 
for a wise and benevolent Deity,—why should not ‘ utility’ be 
something like a mark or measure, for a wise and benevolent 
man? Itis naturam expellasfurcd-— ; the opponents can none 
of them keep clear of it. 

All the above extracts are from the Introductory Chapter. 
The next is entitled ‘On the Supremacy of Conscience.’ 
Locke’s definition of Conscience was, that it is ‘ our own 
opinion of our own actions.’* The present author, without 
ever disproving or absolutely denying Locke’s assertion, 
expends forty pages on trying to corrupt the simplicity of the 
idea. What he aims at, and why, will be best collected from 
extracts; in the course of which, the mode of opposition 
chiefly adopted will be by the intrusion of Locke’s definition. 

The commencement of the Chapter presents a specimen, of 
what at the pleasure of the reader may be termed the mystical, 
the unsubstantial, or the unprofitable; such as belongs rather 
to the speculations of gone-by ages than of the present. 

An abstract question in morals is distinct from a question respecting 
the constitution of man's moral nature; and the former ought no 
more to be confounded with the latter, than the truths of geometry 
with the faculties of the reasoning mind which comprehends them.’— 
I, p. 57. 

Not very close, the illustration. To have had any bearing as 
a parallel, it should have run—‘ than the truths of geometry 
with the constitution of triangles ;’ which would have shown 
the whole to be naught. But proceed. 


* The virtuousness of justice was a stable doctrine in ethical science, 
anterior to the existence of the species; and would remain so, though 
the species were destroyed—just as much as the properties of a triangle 
are the enduring stabilities of mathematical science ; and that, though 
no matter had been created to exemplify the positions or the figures of 
geometry.’—Ib. 





* © Others also may come to be of the same Mind, from their Education, 
Company, and Customs of their Country ; which Persuasion however got, 
will serve to set Conscience on work, which is nothing else, but our own 
Opinion of our own Actions. And if Conscience be a Proof of innate 
Principles, contraries may be innate Principles : Since some Men with the 
same bent of Conscience, prosecute, what others avoid.’—Locke on Human 
Understanding. B. 1. ¢. 3. § 8. 
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The virtuousness of justice—what is it? Can the Westminster 
boy tell ? The author has used the word virtue and its relatives, 
several hundred times in the present work, without ever 
throwing the least light upon the question. He seems to think 
men must be born with an innate knowledge of what he means 
by the term. But leaving this,—was there ever so unpromis- 
ing, sodamping a commencement for a moral treatise professing 
to be intended to be useful, as plunging into the question, fittest 
for the ancient school-men, of whether there would have been 
the evil of tight shoes if nobody had had any feet; for to 
this in fact does the latter part of the proposition amount. 
It is fortunate when a fallacy or a weakness will take to earth in 
geometry. The properties of a triangle depend on the properties 
of the straight line; and these again depend on the property 
of the sphere by which it will be turned about its centre 
without change of place, and consequently the point of contact 
between two spheres remain unmoved ; and this again, upon 
that property of matter which may be called hardness or fixed- 
ness, by virtue of which two particles which will coincide 
with two others today, will do the same tomorrow. It may be 
left therefore for the school-men to determine, whether the 
properties of a triangle would have been ‘ the enduring stabili- 
ties of mathematical science though no matter had been 
created.’ This may not all seem very important ; but it is of 
weight as an indication of the habitude of gathering up straws 
to the omission of weightier matters, which has made meta- 
physics, and almost ethics, a kind of bye-word among men 
of plain straight-forward understandings, a something approach- 
ing to a synonyme with the shadowy and the frail. 

But there seems some risk of ‘ virtue’ being explained. 

‘ Virtue is not a creation of the Divine will, but has had everlasting 
residence in the nature of the Godhead.’—I. p. 58. 


Alas that any man of talent in this latter day, should have 
written anything so washy, ineffectual, and fizen/ess, instead of 
giving something like a ‘ stand-up’ definition of what this 
* virtue’ is, the pother is about. Who is to be persuaded, by 
men who cannot or will not explain the thing they talk of? 
Who is to be instructed, by such 

* Conjectures, fancies, built on nothing firm. 





Thin sown with aught of profit or delight.’ 
More threats are held out, but not fulfilled. 
‘ We must frequently in the course of this discussion, advert to the 
principles of ethics ; but it is not on the system of ethical doctrine that 
our argument properly is founded.’—I, p. 58. 
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It isa mere brutum fulmen. The author never lets out any- 
thing of the principles of ethics. He cannot tell why ethics are 
ethics. He cannot tell why some things are ethics and other 
things are not ethics. He cannot tell what things are ethics and 
what are not. Or if he can, it is at all events kept as a sealed 
book from his readers. There is nothing bestowed upon them 
but the ringing of changes between ignotum and ignotius, with 
which the world has been troubled ever since philosophy 
became a trade. 


‘ The facts of the human constitution, apart altogether from the 
philosophy of their causation, demonstrate the wisdom and benevolence 
of Him who framed it: and while it is our part to follow the light of 
this philosophy, as far as the light and the guidance of it are sure, we 
are not, in those cases, when the final cause is obvious as day, though 
the proximate eflicient cause should be hidden in deepest mystery, —we 
are not, on this account, to confound darkness with light, or light 
with darkness.’ 

‘ By attending throughout to this observation, we shall be saved 
from a thousand irrelevancies as well as obscurities of argument ; and 
it is an observation peculiarly applicable, in announcing that great fact 
or phenomenon of mind, which, for many reasons, should hold a 
foremost place in our demonstration—we mean the felt supremacy of 
conscience [the felt supremacy, that is, of our own opinion of our own 
actions]. Philosophers there are, who have attempted to resolve this 
fact into ulterior or ultimate ones in the mental constitution; and 
who have denied to the faculty a place among its original and uncom 
pounded principles. ...It is somewhat like an antiquarian controversy 
respecting the first formation and historical changes of some certain 
court of government, the rightful authority of whose decisions and acts 
is at the same time fully recognised. And so, philosophers have dis- 
puted regarding the court of conscience—[ The figure culled encroach- 
ment. Conscience, from being a man's own opinion of his own actions, 
has got to be something that holds a court—a court of conscience too 
—a happy jingle.) of what materials it is constructed, and by what 
line of genealogy from the anterior principles of our nature it has 
sprung. Yet most of these have admitted the proper right of sovereignty 
which belongs to it; its legitimate place as the master and the 
arbiter oyer all the appetites and desires and practical forces of human 
nature. Or, if any have dared the singularity of denying this, they do 
so in opposition to the general sense and general language of mankind, 
whose very modes of speech compel them to affirm that the biddings 
of conscience [that is, of a man’s own opinion of his own a 
are of paramount authority—its peculiar office being to tell what al 
men should, [ Not what all men should, but to tell each individual what 
he severally thinks he should. And after all, what is the sense or 
meaning of the ‘ office’ of telling a man what he thinks ?) or all men 
ought to do.’ 

‘The proposition, however, which we are now urging, is not that 
the obligations of virtue are binding [What is ‘ virtue’? and what are 
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its ‘ obligations’? ?}, but that man has a conscience which tells him 
that they are so—not that justice and truth and humanity are the 
dogmata of the abstract moral system, but that they are the dictates of 
man’s moral nature [What is ‘man’s moral nature, and what are 
‘ its dictates’ ?]—not that in themselves they are the constituent parts of 
moral rectitude [What is ‘ moral rectitude,’ and what its ‘ constituent 
parts’?], but that there is a voice within every heart which thus 
pronounces on them. It is not with the constitution of morality [What is 
‘morality’ 2}, viewed objectively, asa system or theory of doctrine, that 
we have properly to do; but with the constitution of man's spirit, 
viewed as the subject of certain phenomena and laws—and, more 
particularly, with a great psychological fact in human nature, namely, 
the homage rendered by it to the supremacy of conscience. In a word, 
it is not of a category, but of a creation that we are speaking. The 
one can tell us nothing of the Divine character, while the other might 
afford most distinct and decisive indications of it. We could found no 
demonstration whatever of the Divine purposes, on a mere ethical, 
any more than we could, on a logical or mathematical category. But 
it is very different with an actual creation, whether in mind or in 
matter—a mechanism of obvious contrivance, and whose workings and 
tendencies, therefore, must be referred to the design, and so to the 
disposition or character of that Being, whose spirit hath devised and 
whose fingers have framed it,’—I. p. 59. 


The evident spirit and bearing of all this, is to lead away from 
the simplicity of Locke’s discovery or definition, by involving 
it in the mysterious and the supernatural, and representing 
conscience as a court, as a voice, as a sovereign, as a female, 
as an escapement. The voice within every heart is from 
Rousseau ; a bad substitute for Locke. The whole is mere 
retrograding. The fact is the ecclesiastics do not like a 
tangible criterion; they had vastly rather have the keeping 
of the tree of knowledge of good and evil in their own 
garden. They desire, and always have desired, to be 
the servers-out of morals; and they view with dislike 
any dissemination of knowledge, which may tend to make 
every man his own casuist. They wish the decision of 
what men shall and shall not do or encourage, to be considered 
as dependent on an impression, an impulse, an instinct, a 
direct operation of the Deity ;—in short anything which shall 
exclude the dangerous idea, that the decision of right and 
wrong may be arrived at by the use of the ordinary fcalties 
bestowed on man. It is a secret, a family nostrum to be kept; 
they want to make morality, and are naturally jealous of inter- 
lopers in the field. 

Suppose nowa theologian should tell a sailor, the commander 
of a twelve-hundred-ton ship, that instead of believing that God 
had bestowed on him and other men natural faculties, by the 
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application of which to his particular calling, and using all 
diligence in collecting the observations and ideas of others and 
backing them with his own, he might acquire and daily im- 
prove the power of judging of what it is desirable that twelve- 
hundred-ton ships should do and what they should avoid ;— 
suppose he should tell him that instead of believing this, he 
should believe there was in some part of his inward man a 
court, a voice, a sovereign, a lady whisperer, an escapement, which 
taught all men when to heave in stays and when to make sail 
an end by dint of a divinity that stirred within them. What 
would this be, but trying to set the man wrong and keep him 
wrong? Or what could be the inference, but that the teacher 
was jealous of ‘ Hamilton Moore’ and the ‘ Shipmaster’s Assist- 
ant,’ and wanted to be the keeper of the captain’s naval 
conscience that he recommends to him? And the great practical 
mischief as regards the scholar, is that instead of being taught 
that he has before him the competent means of acquiring the 
necessary knowledge ;—instead of being told, in apostolic 
language, that God has not left .him without witness, but has 
surrounded him with a host of testimonies that if he confounds 
shoal water with deep or lets go his anchor in the bottomless 
pit of the ocean, it can scarcely be through anything but his own 
culpable neglect and voluntary ignorance ;—instead of being 
counselled to a humble seeking of wisdom in the way that God 
has laid it to be found, he is told that a certain divine afflatus, 
a puff of inspiration existing in some part of his human 
microcosm, is the true and great director of men of water-borne 
businesses, and if he leaves his vessel's bones upon the beach, 
it is through nothing but too little consulting of the inborn 
monitor. 

Not the smallest argument would be derivable in such a case, 
from the fact that some sea-captains know their duty and do it 
not. It may be perfectly true, that many a captain knows he 
ought not to be bemused with drink on the setting-in of a 
December’s night, and still does not abstain from familiarity 
with the case-bottle. He knows as well as he can be told, that he 
risks his own life and comfort as well as of all on board; and still 
he does it. There is nothing mysterious in a man’s grasping at 
an immediate enjoyment, at the risk of a remote and uncertain 
evil; the good use to be made of the occasion, would be to try 
to demonstrate to the offender, that he is only a sot and a 
fool after all. But not a fragment of inference can thence be 
derived, in favour of a man’s directing his quarter-deck or 
cabin operations by the inborn monitor. It is within every- 
body’s compass to attain to the knowledge by natural means, 
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that a drunken captain is a most dangerous animal to himself and 
everybody else, and to be held in hate and horror by all that 
value their nautical security. The weakest of all conclusions, 
would be that because the skipper knows drunkenness is bad 
seamanship, there can be nothing but the inborn monitor to tell 
him so. Yet this is precisely the argument the author appears 
to have subsequently adopted in the case of conscience. 

But the great and insuperable argument against the inbred 
monitor, is that it cries to one man ‘helm a-weather’ and to 
another ‘ a-lee;’ and that when one of them is wrecked in 
consequence, they cannot both have been right. This had been 
urged before ; and it is alluded to in the following characteristic 
manner by the Bridgewater advocate. 


‘ The law of conscience may be regarded as comprising all those 
virtues which the hand of the Deity hath inscribed on the tablet of the 
human heart, or on the tablet of natural jurisprudence; and an 
argument for these being the very virtues which characterise and 
adorn Himself, is that they must have been transcribed from the prior 
tablet of His own nature.’—I. p. 84. 


O for five minutes of Jeremy Bentham after meat, to hang 
up such useless verbiage upon the pot-hook of his nose ! 


‘ We are sensible that there is much to obscure this inference in the 
actual circumstances of the world. More especially—it has been 
alleged, on the side of scepticism [meaning the Westminster Review*], that 
there is an exceeding diversity of moral judgments among men ; that, out 
of the multifarious decisions of the human conscience, no consistent code 
of virtue can be framed ; and that, therefore, no consistent character can 
be ascribed to Him, who planted this faculty in the bosom of our species, 
and bade it speak so uncertainly and so variously.’—I. p. 84. 


This is altogether a very unfair representation. In the 
first place, what is meant by scepticism? Manifestly, doubting 
the authority of the Edinburgh Professor. So it has always 
been. Man issues his fancies, and then slips into the notion 
that he isa revelation. But it is clearly intended to be very 





* The passage conceived to be alluded to, is as follows. 

‘If there is any such thing as a faculty established for the purpose of 
telling man what is right and wrong, it at all events varies very oddly in 
different latitudes. For there is scarcely any assignable thing that is in 
some places announced to be wrong, that has not in others been declared to 
be venial or right. In short the boasted monitor is so evidently reducible to 
Locke’s definition, of being ‘ our own — of the nature of our actions,’ 
that its existence at all must depend on proving, that men’s opinions 
of the nature of their actions are never either contrary or wrong”— West- 
minster Review, No. XXXIV, for Oct. 1832; Article on ‘ Wainewright’s 
Vindication of Paley, Fort Risban,’ p. 418, 
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dyslogistic. The concluding part is a mere mis-statement 
of the argument ; for the inference was not ‘ that no consistent 
character can be ascribed to Him,’ with whom is no parallax nor 
shadow of turning,—but that it was a mistake and hurtful 
error to insist that He had gone out of His course to institute 
an extraordinary and peculiar faculty where there was no 
occasion for it, and no evidence for the fact but all against it. 
It is in vain to try to explain away the matter, as Dr. Chalmers 
does, by maintaining that God gives man the skeleton of a 
conscience and leaves him to fill up the muscles and gristle 
himself; for this amounts toan abandonment of the question. 
No one has denied that man is presented with the ground-work 
or leading elements of conscience in the shape of natural 
faculties, round which he may accumulate with pains a just 
opinion of the nature of his actions. On the contrary, the very 
thing asserted by the opposing side, is that this is what he is 
to do. 

Dr. Chalmers’s explanation of the uncertain sound thus 
given by the trumpet of the conscience, is that it is ‘ partly 
reducible into the blinding, or, at least, the distorting effect of 
passion and interest,’ and ‘that Conscience needs but to be 
rightly informed, that she may speak the same language, and 
give forth the same lessons in all the countries of the earth.’ 
This is like telling men that if they deduce different hours from 
the same watch, it is in the first place because they are in a 
passion, and secondly because the face turns round and nothing 
1s wanting but right information which way to set it. The question 
is why people under no particular distortion of ‘ passion and 
interest,’ and with at all events no precise tribunal capable of 
settling their relative degrees of information, have different 
consciences. A Scottish conscience considers music, and above 
all whistling, as highly criminal on Sundays; a Belgian 
religieuse pushes under Punch in all his glory on the Sabbath 
afternoon, and never thinks of viewing him as a scandal or a 
stumbling-block. Take the picture the day before, and the 
Belgian would think her soul endangered by a rasher on the 
coals, while the Scotchman would think he fell into a 
sinful compliance, if he did not bellow for something fleshly 
in addition to the fishy rations of his hotel. What is the 
explanation of all this, but that one opines one thing to be 
wrong, and the other the other? There may very probably 
be another explanation at Edinburgh; which is, that the 
Scotchman is all right, and the Belgian all perversity. But 
this is a solution only for the gude town; there wants one that 
can cross salt water and answer in all longitudes. 
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‘ When theft was publicly honoured and rewarded in Sparta, it was 
not because theft in itself was reckoned a good thing; but because 
patriotism, and dexterity, and those services by which the interests of 
patriotism might be supported, were reckoned to be good things. When 
the natives of Hindostan assemble with delight around the agonies of a 
human sacrifice, it is not because they hold it good to rejoice in a 
spectacle of pain ; but because they hold it good to rejoice in a spectacle 
of heroic devotion to the memory of the dead. When parents are 
exposed or children are destroyed, it is not because it is deemed to be 
right that there should be the infliction of misery for its own sake ; but 
because it is deemed to be right that the wretchedness of old age should 
be curtailed, or that the world should be saved from the miseries of an 
over-crowded species. In a word, in the very worst of these anomalies, 
some form of good may be detected, which has led to their establish- 
ment ; and still, some universal and undoubted principle of morality, 
however perverted or misapplied, can be alleged in vindication of them. 
A people may be deluded by their ignorance ; or misguided by their 
superstition ; or, not only hurried into wrong deeds, but even fostered 
into wrong sentiments, under the influences of that cupidity or revenge, 
which are so perpetually operating in the warfare of savage or demi- 
savage nations. Yet, in spite of all the topical moralities to which 
these have given birth, there is an unquestioned and universal morality 
notwithstanding.’—p. 90. 


This is exactly what the opposite side had said*; only 





*<.-the substance of what they have endeavoured to maintain, when 


presented with more attention to order than a controversy would admit, is 
as follows.’ 

‘First, That Morality, as applied to the conduct of individuals, is reducible 
to being the rule, the general observation of which would produce the 
greatest sum or aggregate of happiness among those who are to be affected 
by the consequences. That though moral precepts may have been uttered 
without any reference made to this principle, and many of them may have 
heen right,—it is a reference to this principle which in disputed cases 
distinguishes the true from the pseudo-morality ;—which establishes, for 
example, that it is not a meritorious action for a man to eat his father, as 
in some countries has been inculeated as a duty, and that it is not criminal 
per se to drink wine, which in others has been accounted an offence. If 
they are asked how they know that morality is reducible to this rule, they 
reply, Because on comparison with any of the —— of morality which 
have attained to extensive acceptance among mankind, it is palpable that in 
by far the largest portion of their extent the rules coincide; and that in 
respect of that portion in which they do not, the contest, with one solitary 
species of exception, has always been rested upon the effects in some shape 
of suffering or the contrary, on the sentient creatures that were con- 
cerned, If, for example, it was ever contended that it was a moral act 
for a man to kill and eat his father, it was supported on the ground that 
it was for the happiness of society and of themselves, that men on 
arriving at a certain stage of decrepitude should be put out of pain, and 
that it was a mark of respect for their sons to eat them. There may 
be doubt whether the reasoning was good; but there is none that 
this was the reasoning. And the same in other cases.’ — Westminster 


Rev. No, XXII, for Jan. 1830, Art. ‘ Greatest Happiness Principle.’ p. 246. 
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the inference they drew from it was, that a monitor which 
contents itself with telling men ‘ It is good to be good,’ and 
leaves them to find out all the rest themselves,—is as good as 
no monitor. The dispute is merely about the inference. 

Again, that men should be disturbed in mind when they 
know they have designedly done wrong,—especially when 
the misdoing is of a nature to bring upon them the enmity of 
mankind,—is nothing wonderful, nor anything that need be 
puffed off in gossamery phrase as ‘a voice issuing from the 
deep recesses of a moral nature. This is all ‘ hay, straw, 
stubble ;—the stuff which it is the first object of an able 
instructor, to consign over to hireling preachers and fashionable 
parsonets. It is rigmarole of this kind that brings the pro- 
fessors of religion and morality into low esteem, and sinks them 
below the general level of scientific men. And this is not to be 
redeemed by a tinkling eloquence, or by the faculty of pouring 
out tropes and figures with an occasional flash of something like 
brilliant display. Men suspect it all, hate it ; what they want 
is something plain, distinct, nervous, practical. They want to 
know why men should not steal, nor covet their neighbour’s 
wife nor anything that is his, and what appliances and motives 
they may address to other men to diminish the prospect of 
these evils fallg upon themselves ;—and not to be told of 
‘monitors,’ and ‘mistresses,’ and ‘ mechanisms,’ and ‘ harmonies,’ 
and ‘tablets,’ and ‘ prior tablets,’ and ‘ categories,’ and ‘ psycho- 
logy,’ and ‘ the abstract,’ and ‘ the concrete,’ and ‘ the supre- 
macy of her own unalterable obligations.’ Man was sick 

‘ Of reveries so airy ; of the toil 
Of dropping buckets into empty wells 
And growing old in drawing nothing up.’ 
And least of all did he expect to have been carried back to 
the beggarly elements of the heathen master of talk, quoted in 
p- 95as ‘the noble testimony ’ of ‘equal eloquence and truth.*’ 

[f the author had said that the fact that man was enabled by 
the use of bis natural faculties (without excluding revelation, 
if this be established to the satisfaction of the same faculties,) 
to inform himself concerning the course of conduct to be 
pursued by him on earth, was in itself an exemplification of 
the intelligence, power, and benevolence of the Divine Being ; 





* «Est quidem vera lex, recta ratio, nature congruens, diffusa in omnes, 
constans, sempiterna, que vocet ad oflicium jubendo, vetando a fraude 
deterreat ; qua tamen neque probos frustra jubet aut vetat, nec improbos 
jubendo aut vetando movet. Huic legi nec obrogari fas est, neque dero- 
gari ex hac aliquid licet, neque tota abrogari potest. Nec vero, aut per 
senatum aut per populum solvi hac lege possumus. Neque est querendus 
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he would have kept within the bounds of reason and demon- 
stration, and would have done a substantial service in his gene- 
ration. But he manifestly wants an uncreated light of Mount 
Tabor, or something like it. He wants to load the truth as it 
is in Locke, with some unknown quantity of tinsel after the 
manner of the middle ages, and then to claim to have enhanced 
the splendours of the sanctuary. God’s goodness is not good 
enough for him; but he must have a little supernatural 
gimcerack of his own, by way of doing honour to the Maker of 
the Universe. 

These observations would have been much more completely 
supported, if there had been a possibility of quoting the whole 
of the Chapter ‘ On the Supremacy of Conscience,’ or if it had 
been reducible to a moderate number of distinct heads. But it 
is diffuse and incompressible ; and the fairest resource is to 
advise the reader to read it for himself. 

The next Chapter is ‘ On the inherent Pleasure of the Virtuous, 
and Misery of the Vicious Affections ;’ and if, as was said before, 
it had contained a simple illustration of the wise arrangement of 
Providence in making certain modes of action pleasing to the 
actor, and the contrary,—instead of speculations on ‘ the rectitude 





explanator aut interpres ejus alius. Nec erit alia lex Roma, alia Athenis, 
alia nunc, alia posthac ; sed et omnes gentes, et omni tempore, una lex et 
sempiterna et immortalis continebit ; unusque erit communis quasi 
magister, et imperator omnium Deus ille, legis hujus inventor, disceptator, 
lator; cui qui non parebit, ipse se fugiet, ac naturam hominis asperna- 
bitur, atque hoc ipso luet maximas peenas, etiam si cetera supplicia que 
putantur effugerit.’ 

‘ This is in fact the true law, the right reason, consonant to nature, 
common to all men, invariable, everlasting, which calls to duty by its 
directions, and deters from wrong by its prohibitions; which moreover neither 
utters its directions and prohibitions to the virtuous, nor acts upon the wicked 
with the same, withouteffect. This lawcan neither be superseded, nor repealed 
either in portions or the whole; nor can parliament or people absolve 
us from its power. It neither wants expounder nor interpreter except 
itself. There is no difference in it at Rome or at Athens, this day or any 
other day ; but it will be one everlasting and immortal law including all 
nations and all times ; and the one common governor and as it were master 
of all, will be the Deity that was its author, arranger, mover. Wherefore any 
man that discbeys it, forswears his human nature and may be said to run 
away from himself ; the very fact of which is the highest punishment, even 
though he should never suffer any of the other punishments which are 
apprehended afterwards.’—/ragment of Cicero’s Third Book De Repub. 
Jrom Lactantius. 

A good specimen, how like an ancient flourish of words is to a modern 
one. Some phrases perhaps, may be suspected to savour of the preserver. 
The extract as a whole, appears to have been transferred from Sir James 
Mackintosh’s Discourse on the Study of the Law of Nature and Nations. 
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of what is virtuous,’ and the ‘ pleasure attendant on the sense of 
the rectitude of virtue,’ and its being ‘ the office of conscience to 
tell us of its rectitude, —it would have discharged an office of 
undeniable good citizenship. That it has not done this, needs 
not prevent extracting what is valuable. One forcible expression 
is found init. The author says of such passions as rage, envy, 
and hatred, that ‘of themselves they are unsavoury.’ It is the 
first good thing in the book. 

The ‘important discrimination’ taken from ‘ Bishop Butler 
in his sermons,’ is a fallacy. 

‘ He distinguishes between the final object of any of our desires, and 
the pleasure attendant on or rather inseparable from its gratification. 
The object is not the pleasure, though the pleasure be an unfailing and 
essential accompaniment on the attainment of the object. This is well 
illustrated by the appetite of hunger, of which it were more proper to 
say that it seeks for food, than that it seeks for the pleasure which there 
is in eating the food. The food is the object ; the pleasure is the 
accompaniment. We do not here speak of the distinct and secondary 
pleasure which there is in the taste of food, but of that other pleasure 
which strictly and properly attaches to the gratification of the appetite 
of hunger. This is the pleasure, or relief, which accompanies the act of 
eating ; while the ultimate object, the object in which the appetite rests 
and terminates, is the food itself. The same is true of all our special 
affections. Each has a proper and peculiar object of its own, and the 
mere pleasure attendant on the prosecution or the indulgence of the 
affection is not, as has been clearly established by Butler and fully 
reasserted by Dr. Thomas Brown, is not that object.'—I. p. 108. 

The artifice is in taking the word ‘ pleasure’ to mean only a 
part of the good consequences attendant on attaining an object 
of desire, and then stating triumphantly that the part is not the 
whole. In the case of food, the end desired includes the relief 
or cessation of the pain of hunger, and the pleasure of tasting 
besides. Ifa man incapable of swallowing through local injury, 
was fed through the pipe of a stomach-pump, he would feel 
relief from the pangs of hunger; and his object of desire would 
clearly be this relief, and not the naked dignity of having a pint 
of gruel within his stomach. The distinction urged in the ex- 
tract, is neither a ‘subtle’ nor a ‘ substantial’ one. It isa piece 
of hasty-pudding in a microscope ; an obscure object magnified, 
and to no purpose. But it is enough if it can be brought to tell 
against what the author stoops to call after Stewart or some- 
body else, ‘ the selfish system of morals,’—meaning thereby the 
opinion of the Utilitarians, that things are good when they tend 
to happiness. 

And here is the place to hold out to the admiration, not of the 
learned, but of men of common understanding in the crowded 

VOL. Xx.— Westminster Review. c 
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walks of life, the profound unfairness, the absence of straight-for- 
wardness and sincerity, with which the very small persons calling 
themselves ‘metaphysicians’ have undertaken to treat the 
principles of Bentham and his followers. The metaphysical 
philosophers beat about the bush for ages, in search of virtue, 
rectitude, and the fitness of things; and with no profit to 
any man, for the simple reason that they could never tell 
other people what it was they were talking of. Bentham 
stood up, and upon the strength of his own reflexions and 
many hints imperfectly followed out in gone-by times, said 
straight forward, ‘ Virtue is such conduct as increases general 
happiness.’ There is no use in debating where he might have 
seen anything like it; but whether he saw it or not, he took up 
the principle, and by unwearied diligence brought it into the 
first ranks of controversy, as its enemies can testify. The oppo- 
nents said, ‘ But there is no motive.’ The respondents produced 
a motive, for they said ‘ It is capable of demonstration, that in 
all cases within the common track of life, the prospect of happiness 
to an individual is vastly greater from following the course that 
increases the general happimess, than from any other. Motives 
are for something of which the exit is unknown ; for even if it 
were asked what was aman’s motive for any action past, his motive 
must have preceded the action. Strange questions of casuistry, 
may be settled afterwards; but here is at once a motive for all 
common uses, which make 999 thousandths of the whole.’ Upon 
this, the people who had asked for a motive, said ‘ That 
is a motive that acts upon a man’s se/f ; and what acts upon a 
man’s self is se/fish. We must have a motive for a man, that 
does not act upon himself; we cannot hear of a motive, that 
shall act upon a man’s self.’ And upon this extreme folly, this 
wretched and discreditable pun, did Stewart (unless somebody 
can be found to relieve him of the undignified paternity) build 
the objection since bandied about by men of the same calibre, 
with apparently no suspicion whatever of its profound infirmity. 
Will Dr. Chalmers point out a motive, which by any the remotest 
possibility can act upon a man without acting upon himse/f ? 
Will he discover and give the slightest intimation, of one that 
shall act upon aman by dint of acting upon somebody else ? 
If not, let him by all means fall down in penitence before the 
public, and vow that he will never make or copy a pun again 
during his philosophical existence*. 





* For the benefit of foreigners, se/f in English (from the German fel) 
has the sense of méme in conjunction with a personal pronoun; as lui-méme. 
Selfish, happens to be égviste. 
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Nevertheless it is done and cannot be undone. It stands 
here and will stand, that the Utilitarian system is rejected 
of the metaphysicians, because its motives act upon a man’s 
self and not upon somebody else. There was not the slightest 
plea, pretence, or excuse, for saying the Utilitarians had 
narrowed the circle of motives, or confined them within the limits 
of what in English without a pun is denominated ‘ selfish.’ 
Take the most romantic and far-fetched motive that imagination 
can devise; andall they said of it was, that it must act upon the 
man’s self and not upon somebody else. Instead of trying to 
narrow men’s motives, they applied themselves with all their 
might to bring forward, elucidate, and strengthen, that par- 
ticular class of feelings which is connected with the feelings of 
other people, under the title of ‘sympathy.’ They said ‘ Culti- 
vate by all means, cherish and extend to the utmost of your 
power, the habit of rejoicing with other people’s joy, and sor- 
rowing with their sorrow; for God has given you this feeling, 
for the express purpose of binding you all together in one com- 
mon league of mutual good.’ ‘They did it to such an extent, 
that the disingenuous enemy who with one side of his mouth 
said the Utilitarians were ‘ selfish,’ with the other side and in 
the same breath was accusing them of discarding the homelier 
claims on human feeling,—Cosmopolitism is the word,—and 
encouraging themselves to care for all manner of Jews and 
Greeks, Cretes and Arabians, dwellers in Egypt and in the parts 
of Libya about Cyrene, as the apostles did. They were the 
people of all others, who said, ‘Self by himself is a pig. As 
you would not be a pig in asty, exercise yourself daily and 
hourly in doing all the good you can to others; and you will 
find how marvellously God by the constitution of natural 
things has wrought this up with your own happiness, so that 
if it were necessary for the good of your fellow-creatures that 
you should give your body to be burned, you shall be at no loss 
to conceive how it should be at least possible for a man to 
prefer the sacrifice.’ And they made no exclusion of ulterior 
motives. If it was proved that penance and flagellation would 
effect a greater weight of happiness in another world, they were 
ready to acknowledge penance and flagellation to be moral 
duties ; all they stood upon, was to require the proof. The sin- 
cere believer in a future state of rewards and punishments, had 
no more necessary quarrel with Utilitarianism than with the 
First Book of Euclid ; on the contrary, it was a system ready 
made to his hands, which he was at full liberty to apply in any 
direction his belief and charity should suggest. If Christianity 
laid its sanctions on any new duties,—as for instance 4 the 

c 
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class called duties towards the Creator,—these, by the very defi- 
nition, became part and portion of Christian Utilitarianism. 
There might be sceptics who were Utilitarians, but there was 
not the smallest reason why Utilitarians should be sceptics. 
The cry of scepticism therefore, was a mere vulgar bugbear; 
an ill name, a term of abuse, got up to try to put down some- 
thing that was going further into the truth of things than was 
agreeable to the users. There have been individual exceptions ; 
but there appears to be something in the existence of a caste 
of go-betweens for man and his creator, that is utterly 
opposed to an aggregate community of interest with the 
remainder of their species. Good men cannot resist it ; talented 
men cannot keep clear of it; or the subject of the present 
article would not have been found fighting against human 
knowledge under the banner of a misnomer. 

Think only if instead of taking this unhappy course, he had 
applied his peculiar powers, to what an extensive party whom it 
is neither here nor anywhere intended to speak of with dis- 
respect, would call evangelizing Utilitarianism. Suppose he 
had said, ‘ God wills your happiness, and here is the surpassing 
evidence and proof. Your happiness is all; show me what is for 
your happiness in this world and the next, and I will show you 
what is pure religion and undefiled, morality, virtue, praise. 
We follow no obscure shadows; preach to you no vain jang- 
lings ; use no words of which we cannot render a reason. We 
call on you to labour to make one another happy here, and to 
look forward to enter together into the joy that is unspeak- 
able.’ Look on this portrait and on the other ; and judge which 
would have most exalted a Christian divine. 

Compare next the value of the Utilitarian’s results, with those 
of the feeble and wordy tribe who under the fantastic title of 
modern ‘ metaphysicians’ are puffed off for the world’s applause. 
Not that these last have done nothing; for the mere attempt 
and pursuit of knowledge is to be heldin honour. But whom 
have they converted, whom have they turned from the error of 
his ways, what bad man have they alarmed with the prospect 
of consequences, what good man comforted by showing him 
that the road he took, though unsuccessful, was the road he 
must in common policy take again if the circumstances were 
repeated ? What government have they checked by demon- 
strating that nothing is politically wise that is morally wrong ; or 
raising up a standard against oppression, by referring national 
law to the happiness of nations? Where have they strength- 
ened the hands of the feeble, or blunted the talons of the strong ? 
Where have they made a single man love peace, or cherish war 
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only as the means of resisting the despot and the barbarian ? 
Let the world see some trophies of this kind ; and then think of 
—— Bentham against the whole staff and army of the 
modern metaphysics. 

Nevertheless, it is difficult for a man to keep down the good- 
ness that is in him. Such a passage as the following might 
atone for much that is servile, and much that a very slight 
inquiry might have demonstrated to be untrue. 


‘ But besides the pleasuresand pains of conscience, there is, in the very 
taste and feeling of moral qualities, a pleasure or a pain. This formed 
our second general argument in favour of God’s righteous administra- 
tion ; and our mental constitution, even when viewed singly, furnishes 
sufficient materials on which to build it. But the argument is greatly 
strengthened and enhanced by the adaptation to that constitution of 
external nature, more especially as exemplified in the reciprocal influ- 
ences which take place between mind and mind in society: for the 
effect of this adaptation is to multiply both the pleasures of virtue and 
the sufferings of vice. The first, the original pleasure, is that which is 
felt by the virtuous man himself; as, for example, by the benevolent, 
in the very sense and feeling of that kindness whereby his heart is 
actuated. The second is felt by him who is the object of this kindness 
—for merely in the conscious possession of another’s good will, there is 
a great and distinct enjoyment. And then the manifested kindness of 
the former awakens gratitude in the bosom of the latter ; and this, too, 
is a highly pleasurable emotion. And lastly, gratitude sends back a 
delicious incense to the benefactor who awakened it. By the purely 
mental interchange of these affections there is generated a prodigious 
amount of happiness ; and that, altogether independent of the gratifica- 
tions which are yielded by the material gifts of liberality on the one 
hand, or by the material services of gratitude on the other. Insomuch, 
that we have only to imagine a reign of perfect virtue ; and then, in 
spite of the physical ills which essentially and inevitably attach to our 
condition, we should feel as if we had approximated very nearly toa 
state of perfect enjoyment among men—or, in other words, that the 
bliss of paradise would be almost fully realized upon earth, were but 
the moral graces and charities of paradise firmly established there, and 
in full operation. Let there be honest and universal good-will in every 
bosom, and this be responded to from all who are the objects of it by an 
honest gratitude back again; let kindness, in all its various effects and 
manifestations, pass and repass from one heart and countenance to 
another ; let there be a universal courteousness in our streets, and let 
fidelity and affection and all the domestic virtues take up their secure 
and lasting abode in every family ; let the succour and sympathy of a 
willing neighbourhood be ever in readiness to meet and to overpass all 
the want and wretchedness to which humanity is liable ; let truth, and 
honour, and inviolable friendship between man and man, banish all 
treachery and injustice from the world; in the walks of merchandise, 
let an unfailing integrity on the one side, have the homage done to it 
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of unbounded confidence on the other, insomuch, that each man reposing 
with conscious safety ou the uprightness and attachment of his fellow, 
and withal rejoicing as much im the prosperity of an acquaintance, as 
he should in his own, there would come to be no place for the harass- 
ments and the heart-burnings of mutual suspicion or resentment or 
envy: who does not see, in the state of a society thus constituted and 
thus harmonized, the palpable evidence of a nature so framed, that the 
happiness of the world and the righteousness of the world kept pace the 
one with the other ?’—I. p. 171. 


This might have been in Bentham. Can any man doubt 
that the writer of it had in his heart to say, ‘Almost I am 
persuaded to be a Utilitarian.’ 

To conclude, as a treatise, the treatise is not done in a 
workman-like manner. Dead men are not always the best 
served; but they ought to be served better than this. 
There is scarcely a single thing of mark in the work, that is 
not said three or four times over; it is no injustice to say, that 
if the legacy had been reduced in proportion, it would have 
been cut down to something under three hundred pounds. This 
is hardly fair between manand man. Some old nest eggs have 
been whipped into an omelette, and sou/ffiée till it attained the 
magnitude required. Is it so easy a thing to make a reputation, 
that it should be treated thus inconsiderately ? 





Arr. I1.—1. Ship Amherst. Return to an Order of the Honourable the 
House of Commons, dated 17th June, 1833 ;—requiring, A Copy or 
Extract of any Despatch which may have been addressed by the 
Court of Directors of the East India Company to the Supracargoes at 
Canton, in reference to the Voyage recently undertaken by the Ship 
Amherst to the North-East Coast of China; together with a Copy 
of any Reports or Journals of the said Voyage. Ordered, by the 
House of Commons, to be printed, 19 June 1833. 


2. The Anglo-Chinese Kalendar and Companion.—Macao. 1832. 


HE first direct intercourse between Europe and China, took 
place in the year 1517, when the Portuguese, nineteen years 
after their arrival in India, sent a fleet to Canton and an ambas- 
sador to Pekin; and the first commercial intercourse with the 
Znglish, took place in 1634. European intercourse therefore 
has existed with this vast portion of the globe, which contains far 
more inhabitants and far more industry than all the rest of Asia 
put together, for more than three centuries to very little purpose ; 
and the trade of Great Britain, when the charter expires next 
year, will have been exactly two centuries locked up in the dis- 
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graceful thraldom of a pernicious monopoly. Ever since the 
partial opening of the Indian trade in 1814, the way has been 
in course of preparation for opening the more important inter- 
course with the Chinese empire. The British capital and 
enterprize which have been poured into India, during the last 
twenty years, have in fact, overcoming all difficulties, found their 
way indirectly into China, and produced their wonted effects,— 
increased activity, increased knowledge, and increased liberality. 
The free commerce of the United States of America, which will 
have preceded our own by exactly fifty years, has also most es- 
sentially contributed to the same happy results. The official 
account of the Exports and Imports of the Port of Canton, at 
an interval of 13 years, is exhibited inthe following succinct 
table. 





EXPORTS. IMPORTS. 





1817. 1830. 





East-India Company .s.---serssessesseeeeees| 2,611,846 | 2,672,005 
Free Trade 1c. sessccscaccecsscesccccseceocsnees 3,606,135 6,796,465 





Total eee eer eeereseoseteeees & 6,217,981 9,468,470 








Notwithstanding the dead weight of the Company’s trade, 
there is here 50 per cent added to the whole commerce, in a very 
short period of years, and the free trade in reality nearly doubled. 
Since 1814, a very considerable number of European merchants 
of various nations, and of Americans, have settled in Canton; 
and the actual number at present exceeds one hundred and 
twenty altogether, exclusive of the East-India Company’s 
factory. Within the last few years, two English newspapers 
have been published at Canton; annexed to each of which are 
copious and useful Price Currents; and there is printed annually, 
the Anglo-Chinese Kalendar and Companion, which, replete 
with useful practical information, supplies the following brief 
but accurate and comprehensive view of the statistics of 
the Chinese empire. The little work alluded to contains an 
abstract of the census of the population of China, taken in the 
year 1813, which may be considered as setting at rest the long 
disputed question respecting the populousness of that empire. 
With the assistance of the map of the Missionaries, the follow- 
ing table has been prepared, describing the relative situation, 
the area, the absolute population, and the relative population, of 
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each of the fifteen great provinces into which the empire is 
divided. 





| 

| Latitude | AREA 

PROVINCES. of their in square 
Capital Statute 

Cities. Miles, Total. 


POPULATION. 





Per 
Mile. 





Pechely | 40°N.| 59,700} 27,990,871 | 468 
Keangnam (two divisions) | 32 85,000} 72,011,560 | 347 
Kiansi | 29 72,000 | 30,426,999 | 422 
Fokien 26 57,150| 14,777,410 | 258 
Chekeang 30 37,200| 26,256,784 | 705 
Houkouan (two divisions) 31 168,300 | 46,022,605 | 273 
Honan 35 62,000 | 23,037,171 | 37] 
Shantung .... 37 56,800 | 28,958,764 | 510 
Shansi 38 63,500} 14,004,210 | 220 
Shensi (two divisions) 36 167,700| 25,562,131 | 150 
PEN v6 dos Sekeaescdedeonan 31 175,600 | 21,435,678 | 122 
BE Shas ctesnveosenncwee as 23 97,100| 19,174,030 | 197 
Ee ee eer se 25 87,800 7,313,895 83 
| 25 131,400] 5,561,320 | 42 

26 51,200] 5,288,219 | 103 

















1,372,450 | 367,821,647 | 268 





The population of China Proper, or the population consisting 
of the proper Chinese race, amounted then, twenty years ago, to 
367,821,647; which, enormous as it appears, gives for the area 
of the country no more than 268 to the square mile ;—a density 
not equal to that of our own country, or of several other coun- 
tries of Europe. The reader, by casting his eye over the table 
and comparing it with the map, will see how this immense mass 
of human beings is distributed, and hence will be able to specu- 
late on what portions of the country are likely to afford the great- 
est commercial resources. The most densely peopled provinces 
are those of the east; lying either upon the sea coast and 
abounding in harbours, or situated in the great alluvial plains 
of the principal rivers. All the great rivers of China running 
from west to east, it follows that the western portions of China 
are for the most part hilly ; consequently barren, and in most 
cases thinly peopled. One great province, bordering upon the 
country of the Birmans, Tonquinese, and Siamese, has so low 
a rate of population as 42 to the square mile. Lying towards 
this quarter, even the province of Canton,—the best known to 
Europeans, and supposed by them to be so populous,—is found, 
on account of its mountainous and sterile character, to contain 
Jess than 200 inhabitants to the square mile; a ratio much 
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inferior to that of the British possessions in Bengal. But the 
opulation of the Chinese empire now given, is that of China 

roper only. In Tartary and other dependencies, there is a 
further population, which is stated at 2,203,654; making the 
total, in round numbers, 370 millions. 

The amount of the Chinese general taxes levied in money, is ten 
millions sterling, and the value of those levied in kind, is about 
two millions ; making in the whole about twelve millions sterling, 
which is under 18 pence per head. This, however, is not the 
whole amount of Chinese taxation ; it is only what is remitted 
to the Imperial treasury, after deducting many local and _ pro- 
vincial charges. 

After this general view of the Chinese empire, many more 
particular details are furnished by the interesting, instructive, 
and curious narrative of the voyage of the ship Amherst. 
The circumstances which led to this voyage of discovery, for 
so it is, were as follows. Mr. Marjoribanks, one of the Com- 
pany’s Supracargoes, had just returned to Canton from Eng- 
land, after being appointed Chief of the East-India Company’s 
affairs; and projected a voyage of discovery, the object of 
which was, to find out new elements for commerce, and to 
ascertain the practicability or otherwise, of carrying on trade 
with the sea ports of the three great wealthy provinces of China 
which lie north of Canton. In England, Mr. Marjoribanks 
had given evidence before the Select Committee of the House 
of Commons on the affairs of the East-India Company, not of 
a very liberal cast, and with a strong bias towards the wishes or 
interests of his particular employers. His European training 
appears to have liberalized him ; for the voyage was undertaken 
in the perfect spirit of liberality, as is sufficiently evinced by 
the open hostility of the East-India Company to the object. 
The persons entrusted with the mission, were Mr. Lindsay, one 
of the Company’s Supracargoes, a gentleman who in the exe- 
cution of a most difficult mission, appears to have evinced 
throughout a degree of temper, skill, talent, and knowledge of 
the Chinese character, entitled to the highest commendation ; 
and Mr. Gutzlaff, a Prussian missionary, a very remarkable 
man indeed, and whose selection does great credit to the ~ 
liberality of his employer Mr. Marjoribanks. Mr. Gutzlaff had 
not only acquired an admirable knowledge of the written lan- 
guage and oral dialects of China; but recommended himself to 
the people by his skill as a physician, while in his intercourse 
with the Mandarins, he exhibited the adroitness of a skilful 
diplomatist. A few passages from the narrative of Mr. Lindsay, 
while they contribute to portray the Chinese character, will 
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show how much the success of the mission was indebted to Mr. 
Gutzlaff.— 


‘The point which seemed to puzzle them most [the Mandarins], 
and indeed give them most uneasiness, was hearing foreigners con- 
verse in their own language, and show some knowledge of their local 
institutions and geography; it was, however, decided among them 
that Mr. Gutzlaff was a Chinese from Amoy, and one of them asked 
me in a confidential way to confess that their surmise was true. I 
took some trouble to explain to him that far from such being the case, 
the gentleman had only been six years out of Europe, and previously 
to that was perfectly unacquainted with the language.’—p. 18. 

Again, 

‘ On parting, I thanked the tetuh for the friendly disposition he had 
personally shown towards us, and said that I should feel highly 
honoured if he would visit our ship, as he had never been on board a 
foreign vessel. He politely thanked me, and declined the offer; but 
Paou Tajin again interfered, and said, ‘‘I view your ship and your- 
selves with equal contempt and anger ;” and then turning to Mr. Gutz- 
laff, he said, ‘‘ I know you to be a native of this district traitorously 
serving barbarians in disguise.” A higher compliment to this gentle- 


man’s knowledge of the language could certainly not have been paid.’ 
—p. 24. 


But the most conclusive testimony in favour of this gentle- 
man’s talents and usefulness is contained in the following 
passage.— 


‘ but I should be guilty of great injustice if I omitted strongly to 
express my sentiments of the great advantages which have been 
derived from the services of Mr. Gutzlaff, to which 1 consider we were 
greatly indebted for the extraordinary degree of respect and friendship 
shown to us by all classes of Chinese. Since the first day of our 
arrival gratuitous medical assistance and medicines were freely given 
by him to all who applied for them, and during the three weeks we 
were at this place rarely a day elapsed in which more than 100 patients 
did not profit by his humane labours. The fame of this circumstance 
spread far and near, and in some instances attracted persons from the 
distance of more than 50 miles. In many cases of wounds and cuta- 
neous disorders his practice was very successful, and it was most 
pleasing to behold the gratitude demonstrated by these poor people 
for their cure,’—p. 45. 

The adventurers, supplying themselves with some merchan- 
dize, such as broad cloths, camblets, calicoes, and cotton 
thread, commenced their voyage on the 29th of February, 1832, 
in the ship Amherst of Calcutta, manned as usual with Lascars 
or Indian seamen, and having a European commander and 
officers only ; and they returned to Canton on the dth of Sep- 
tember in the same year, having therefore been absent six 
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months. In the course of their voyage, they visited one or more 
vorts of each of the four great maritime provinces of Canton, 
Fokien, Chekeang, and Keangnam, being the countries which 
produce the teas, nankeens, raw silks, camphor, and cassia, 
which constitute the staple exports of China, and which among 
them contain the amazing population of 132 millions of 
inhabitants. They also visited the island of Formosa, a colony 
and comparatively recent conquest of China, attached to Fokien, 
and which furnishes corn to that mountainous, but populous and 
industrious province, They touched at the extreme point of 
the peninsular province of Shantung, between the 37th and 38th 
degree of latitude, in the same climate with Greece; and after- 
wards proceeded to the tributary countries of Corea and Loo-choo, 
holding some intercourse with their timorous and semi-barbarous 
inhabitants. 

There will now be presented such extracts from the narrative 
of the voyage as will convey the most instructive view—of the 
character of the Chinese government and its officers—of its 
military and naval character—of the character of the Chinese 
people—of the appearance and state of the country—and of 
the prospects which exist of opening and carrying on trade, 
with such parts of the country as are at present sealed up 
against all intercourse with distant nations, 

The government of the Chinese is that of foreigners, attempt- 
ing to carry on the civil administration at least, by means of the 
natives of the country and by native laws. The present Tartar 
dynasty effected the conquest of China from a native one, 190 
years ago, and owing to the decline of the warlike character of 
the invaders, seems gradually to have been losing its energy 
with each of six successive monarchs down to the present time. 
It is a mixed government, in which the elements are terror, 
weakness, jealousy, and compromise. The following curious 
extract, giving the conversation of a Mandarin of rank, at Ning- 
po, in the province of Chekeang, is strikingly to the point. 


‘In the evening we were again visited by our two friends. The 
conversation principally turned upon trade; and Ma appeared rather 
anxious to be relieved from the necessity of aiding us, alluding to the 
danger he would incur if discovered. I also expressed my regret at be- 
ing obliged to dispose of our goods clandestinely, instead of trading in 
a legal manner; and Ma then said, “ ta-tsing, kwo-ting le-puh-taou,” 
the fixed laws of the Tatsing dynasty are not good; a strong asser- 
tion for a mandarin of rank to make; but from the way he pro- 
ceeded to prove it, no one could contradict his statement. ‘‘ Only 
consider,” said he, ‘‘ the system of injustice which is carried on; at 
Fuh Chow, mandarins were degraded for your entering the river; 
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here it is likely to be the same ; if they were to oppose you, and an 
affray take place, they would be punished more severely. In your last 
embassy, Ho Kung-yay, Duke Ho, and many other mandarins of the 
first rank, were punished and degraded for treating your ambassador 
with contempt, whereas they only executed their orders.” He also 
uttered a severe philippic against the tortuous policy of the civil man- 
darins in general, especially the taou-tae and che-foo ; he told us that 
the tetuh and the latter had come to high words on our account, and 
that the che-foo had returned to Ning-po; and that the tetuh did not 
dare to follow the impulse of his own wishes, which would lead him 
to come and see us and our ship, and treat us with the greatest kind- 
ness. Ma finished by saying, in a jocular way, that he was tired of 
being a mandarin, and had a great mind to come away with us, and 
go and see our country. I recommended him to get made ambassador, 
and sent to London, where he would amuse himself well. A breeze 
having sprung up, we took him on shore in the launch, and he pro- 
mised to induce the tetuh to come on board as soon as our mercantile 
affairs were settled. Ma tried very hard to extract from us that we 
were sent here on some special mission, and alluded to four other 
ships which were said to be outside, asking us if they were our friends. 
This, I have no doubt, was a mere fabrication, or else one of the hun- 
dred vague reports which are spread about on shore respecting us.’ 
—p. 59. 


The military character of the Chinese is at an ebb incon- 
ceivably low. The despotism of three thousand years has ab- 
solutely emasculated them of every military virtue. Nothing 
else can account for the comparatively easy subjugation of so 
vast a country as China, twice over, by feeble hordes of Tartars; 
and above all, for their having allowed those barbarians to 
maintain their conquests. But the conquerors themselves 
have, by long intercourse with the conquered, become nearly as 
enervated and as unwarlike as the latter. The travellers had 
abundant evidence of this. Take the following for the first 
sample. It describes the temporary capture of an admiral’s 
ship, the dispersion of her crew, and the cutting of her cable by 
four English mariners, who for arms had just two axes among 
them and no more. 


‘It would needlessly swell the pages of this Report, were I to enter 
into a minute detail of the progress of our intercourse with the people 
of this place, particularly as | propose doing so more at length in 
future ; but I must not omit to make mention of one purely accidental, 
though singular, occurrence, which, in my opinion, has been mainly 
conducive to the facilities we met with here in our trade; and it is 
also curious, as exemplifying, in a degree which will scarcely be cre- 

. dited, the extreme cowardice of the Chinese navy, and the terror with 
which they regard European seamen.’ 

‘ During the night of the 27th the admiral’s junk shifted her station, 
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and anchored so close to our bow as to endanger the safety of our 
vessel, as it was blowing a strong gale of wind at the time. I hailed 
her in the most civil terms, requesting that they would immediately 
shift their berth, or we must get foul of each other, and at the same 
time we fired a large gun to arouse them. Having repeated these 
warnings several times in vain, and the vessels being every moment 
in peril of touching, I hailed again, saying that if the junk did not 
move directly, I would send and cut her cable. ‘To this the only reply 
was appeals to us their elder brethren and good friends, and a promise 
to move by-and-by. The tide having now made strong, the junk’s 
stern came foul of our jib-boom, and then, at the very moment when 
they should have held on, they commenced veering away the cable, 
by which unseaman-like manceuvre they carried away our jib and 
flying-jib booms, and seriously damaged some of our sails and rigging, 
while our bowsprit tore away her mizen and part of her stern frame. 
She now dropped alongside, and having already demolished our gig, 
she let go another anchor as close astern of us as she had been 
ahead.” 

‘In the meanwhile, in order, if possible, to obviate this mishap, our 
launch, with ten men and two officers, had been sent to cut the junk’s 
cable. There were no arms whatever in the boat, except two short 
axes. Our launch arrived alongside at the moment the junk let go 
her second anchor, and Mr. Simpson, the second mate, and the gunner, 
jumped on board with axes in their hands, followed by Mr. Jauncey 
and another man, totally unarmed. On seeing them come on deck, 
the Chinese crew, in number 40 or 50, were seized with such a panic, 
that one simultaneous rush was made forward : some ran below, some 
over the bows, several went head-foremost into the water, and our 
party of four were left in possession of the junk. The only person to 
be seen on deck was the admiral and his personal servant, both of 
whom seemed in the greatest state of alarm. Mr. Simpson now 
quietly cut the cable as directed, and returned on board. I will not 
now offer any comment on this singular scene, further than to repeat 
the plain fact, that four men, two of whom were unarmed, thus took 
undisputed possession of the vessel of a Chinese admiral, and that 
during several minutes they were on board, not an individual was to 
be seen, except the ta-jin himself, and that all his gestures were to 
implore mercy from an imaginary injury ; for our object was to extri- 
cate him, as well as ourselves, from the consequences of his ignorant 
and unseaman-like behaviour, This trifling fracas was unattended 
with any unpleasant consequences, nor did it in the least interrupt 
the friendly intercourse with the mandarins ; on the contrary, it 
appeared to increase the estimation they held us in, and one very 
satisfactory result was, that from that day no war-junk ever anchored 
within half a mile of us (excepting when they came to trade.) The 
three spars destroyed by the admiral’s junk were replaced before our 
departure by order of the civil mandarin of the district.’—p. 36. 


The following extract, which describes the defeat of the boats 
of fifteen Chinese men-of-war by the launch’s crew of the ship 
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Amherst, without any other arms than ‘ some sticks and spare 
tillers,’ is exceedingly edifying. 

‘This day a trifling dispute occurred between ourselves and the 
boats from the men-of-war, which, had it been carried further, might 
have offered a serious interruption to the friendly footing on which 
we have hitherto been with all parties. In the afternoon, I proceeded 
with Captain Rees in the long-boat about a mile up the river, with 
the specific object of ascertaining whether there was water enough for 
ships to lie at anchor conveniently there. To do this we had to pass 
a line of about 15 war-junks, which were anchored close to each other 
right across the river, their object apparently was to prevent our ship 
from passing them. A considerable degree of jealousy and apprehen- 
sion had always been manifested whenever any of our boats entered 
the river and passed beyond the usual landing-place leading to the 
town, and we consequently rarely went beyond that place, nor should 
I now, had I not considered it to be an object of some importance to 
ascertain whether there was good anchorage for large ships higher up. 
We accordingly went straight up, and passed the line of junks, 
although many boats pushed off in all directions to bar our way, but 
having a fine breeze in our favour, we were enabled to get a-head of 
them all. We now sailed about a mile a-head of the junks, and the 
result of this examination proved, that the anchorage here is fully as 
good as that of Whampoa, the river being nearly half a mile in 
breadth, with seven fathoms on a mud bottom, close to the shore, 
and eight or nine in the centre. On returning, with a beating wind 
and fair tide, we found that the boats from the war-junks had mus- 
tered very thick, and appeared inclined to offer rudeness to us. One of 
them, a large heavy boat, with about 20 men, ran her bow right on 
our beam, and sprung one of our timbers ; others came up and clung to 
our sides with their boat-hooks, in spite of our remonstrances. I attri- 
bute this conduct, so different to what it had been on former days, 
to our having neglected the salutary precaution of carrying arms in 
the boat, which fact they must have ascertained while two of their 
boats were alongside of us for a few minutes when entering the river. 
Seeing, however, that in spite of mine and Mr. Gutzlaff’s appeals, no 
less than 15 or more boats had surrounded us, and some of the sailors 
and low mandarins appeared inclined to board our boat, it became 
necessary to take some decided measures to prove that we would not 
submit to such aggression ; we therefore armed ourselves with some 
sticks and spare tillers which happened to be in the boat, and with 
them drove away several low tseangs who had forcibly entered our 
boat ; in doing this two low mandarins with gold buttons were thrown 
overboard into the water. There appeared now every prospect of a 
serious affray ; several of the boats around us had arms in them, but 
none were used. On seeing that we were determined to resist any 
attempt at force on their part, their demeanour suddenly changed, and 
Ma, with several other mandarins of our acquaintance who were pre- 
sent, and had appeared among the foremost in directing the boats to 
grapple us, now used their utmost exertions to assuage the tumult, 
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loudly ordering all the boats instantly to depart. I, on our side, aided 
by Captain Rees, stopped the shower of stones which our Lascars had 
been liberally distributing in all directions, and quiet was restored. 
Ma now came, and with his wonted urbanity expressed great regret 
at the trifling misunderstanding which had taken place, assuring us 
that not the slightest injury was intended, and endeavoured to lay the 
blame on the rudeness and awkwardness of the sailors.’—p. 61. 


It is quite amusing to observe the sang froid with which 
the voyagers, after a certain experience, speak of breaking the 
line of a Chinese fleet, defeating the boats of a whole squadron, 
and sousing two dignitaries of the Empire in the water. 

Of the punishments inflicted upon the private soldiery 
of the Chinese army, the voyagers furnish no examples, 
although it is not improbable they are, in point of refinement 
and severity, equal to our own. They do however give an 
example of the punishment of an officer, who could not 
have been of less rank than that of a captain or major, con- 
sidering the post he commanded. The following is the case in 
question.— 


‘ In the course [of the journey] we had witnessed a curious instance 
of the severity of military discipline in China. A mandarin, whose 
cap with a gold button was borne before him, was marched about in 
procession between two executioners blindfolded, with a small flag on 
a short bamboo, pierced through each of his ears; before him was a 
man bearing a placard with this inscription : 


«* By orders of the general of Soo and Sung; for a breach of mili- 
tary discipline his ears are pierced as a warning to the multitude.” 


* After being paraded along the bank he was taken round the different 
war-junks, and then on board the admiral’s vessel. We subsequently 
heard that his offence was having allowed our boat to pass the fort 
without reporting it.’—p. 82. 


The voyagers found the character of the Chinese officers, as 
might well be expected, insolent and domineering when not 
opposed, and equally cringing and obsequious when effectual 
opposition was offered to them. Their character is admirably 
portrayed by Mr. Gutzlaff in the following remarks. 


‘ Our sudden appearance on the coast transfused general terror. 
We endeavoured to silence their fears by the most positive declara- 
tions that we merely came to trade. Nothing could equal the cringing 
servility which most of the mandarins showed whenever we came in 
contact with them. If they were men of probity, it would have been 
very painful to our feelings to see them degraded on our account; but 
the same men would be humble and arrogant, just as it suited their 
purposes.’ 

‘ The mandarins were everywhere anxious to get us away, and to 
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seud us to other districts which were not under their jurisdiction. 
From Fuh Chow, they recommended us to go to Ning-po; from 
Ning-po they directed us to go to Cha-poo or Shang-hae; from 
Shang-hae they tried to send us back to Cha-poo, Ning-po, or Soo 
Chow, or advised us to go to Kaon Chow; from Shan-tung they en- 
treated us to go to Manchow Tartary. This their friendly advice was 
frequently given in the open assemblies by superior mandarins.’ 

‘We have seen these mighty rulers undisguised. We lament their 
utter want of good faith ; at the same time we must highly praise 
their readiness to comply, when they have no alternative but to yield. 
It is the greatest prudence that strangers at Canton are excluded from 
any intercourse with the mandarins, for they would lose all their in- 
fluence as soon as they came in nearer contact ; and even their most 
specious edicts would lose their power if the author was known to the 
reader. They will do everything if their self-interest is concerned ; 
and this ought to be always the quarter where they are to be at- 
tacked.’—p. 14. 


The character of the people at large, was found by the 
voyagers everywhere favourable. The following passage is a 
striking example of it; premising that the affair in which 
the populace deemed the gallant adventurers ‘ quite right,’ was 
that of cutting the Admiral’s cable and driving his crew into the 
water, already alluded to. 


‘ On the following morning, the 28th, a numerous deputation of 
the elders came from the village of Hoo-keang, where we were so 
hospitably entertained on our arrival, bringing with them the annexed 
paper, which was read out loud by Mr. Gutzlaff, on the quarter deck. 
I record it as a pleasing testimony of the effect produced by the distri- 
bution of our books, particularly the Ying-kwo, the fame of which 
has spread greatly, and almost the first request of our visitors is to be 
favoured with a copy. The remark in this address on the character of 
their rulers I confess surprised me much, till the daily repetition of 
such sentiments from all classes of people, convinced me not only of 
the unpopularity of the government, but also that the people dare 
give utterance to their grievances. Our visitors were very curious 
about last night’s affair ; and on being told, their delight was extreme, 
and the general remark was, ‘‘ You are quite right ; our mandarins 
are rogues, but the pik-sary, ‘ the people,’ are your friends.” 

“We, the inhabitants of this village, have never yet seen you 
foreigners, (foreigners, not barbarians). All people crowd on board 
your ship to behold you, and a tablet is hung up therein, stating 
that there is a physician for the assistance of mankind : there are also 
tracts against gambling, and other writings, besides a treatise on your 
country, with odes and books ; all which make manifest your friendly, 
kind, and virtuous hearts. This is highly praiseworthy ; but as our 
language differs, difficulties will attend our intercourse. The civil and 
military mandarins of the Fokien province, together with their soldiers 
and satellites, are unprincipled in their disposition. If you wish to 
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trade here, wait upon his Excellency the Foo-yuen; prostrate your« 
selves, and ask perinission. If he complies, you may then do so ; but 
if he refuses, then go to the districts of Loo and Kang, and there trade; 
for in that place there is neither a despot nor a master. When you 
have fully understvod this, burn the paper.”—p. 36. 


How like is one country to another ;—‘ Our mandarins are 
rogues—’ ! 

The following passage, which describes the reception given to 
the adventurers on the island of Tsung-ming, is of an equally 
agreeable character with the last. 


* After walking about three miles, gathering companions like a 
snow-ball, we arrived at the town, which is long and narrow: it has 
some very respectable houses and shops, among others one attracted 
my notice, which announced in large characters that it sold Com- 
pany’s camlets and broad cloth ; but on inquiry, I was told that they 
had none of these precious commodities at present, but merely kept 
the characters on their sign to look respectable. We saw apricots in 
abundance in the fruit stalls, and purchased some, being the first I 
have seen since leaving Europe; they were small, and without much 
flavour, but resembling those of England. Having walked through 
the town, about half a mile long, attended by agreat concourse of peo- 
ple, and looked into various shops and houses, we returned as we came. 
The friendly demeanour of these simple people, who now for the first 
time in their lives beheld a European, surpassed anything we had 
hitherto witnessed ; and there being no mandarin in the place, no 
artificial check was placed to the natural friendly impulse of their 
hearts. Having observed that the apricot pleased us, numbers came 
to us offering the finest they could select. On all sides we were re- 
quested to bestow a copv of the pamphlet, of which we distributed 
about 20, and acrowd was immediately formed round the possessor to 
read it. On our return, we were escorted by at least 300 people of al 
ages, many of whom offered and begged us to accept presents of fish 
and vegetables, and anxiously expressed a hope that we should return 
another day. One fine boy, of about 12 years, was so anxious to 
make Mr. Gutzlaff some present, that having nothing else, he took a 
neat bamboo carved comb, with which his hair was fastened, and gave 
it to him. On meeting a wheelbarrow, it was proposed to me to take 
possession of it, as a conveyance back to my boat, but I preferred my 
legs. On returning, the country people from all quarters had gathered 
to see us pass, und by the time we reached our boat, at least 600 
people were assembled, and all seemed to vie which should be the most 
kind and friendly. Such is in general the true Chinese character when 
removed from the influence and example of their mandarins, and such 
are the people from whose violence they pretend such great anxiety to 
protect us.’—p. 82. 


Many parts of the country were found by the voyagers 
highly populous, rich, and cultivated. Thus, on the way up the 
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river Woosung to the great commercial emporium of Shanghae, 
in the fertile province of Keang-nam, in about the latitude of 31°, 
there is the following sketch of the aspect of the country and 
the employment of the people. 


© The river, for the first six or eight miles, runs in a south and south- 
east direction ; after leaving Woosung, the depth varies from eight to 
three fathoms, and the stream is about three quarters of a mile wide. 
The country is one dead flat, very much intersected with dykes and 
ditches : it is richly cultivated, and bears much resemblance to Hol- 
land. The tide turning against us when about eight miles up the 
river, we anchored and went on shore. It was just the period of the 
wheat harvest, and the whole population were actively employed 
gathering it in. The land appears divided into small portions, for 
we observed at each cottage the women and children were employed 
thrashing and winnowing their portion of wheat as it was brought in. 
A great deal of cotton was also cultivated, this being the most cele- 
brated district in China for that commodity.’—p. 74. 


The description of the same part of the country is continued 
in another place as follows. 


‘ We frequently landed at some distance from the town, purposely 
to avoid our escort, and never met with anything but the greatest 
friendliness on the part of the natives, who, on the contrary, were 
always much more cordial and frank in their manners when we were 
alone. The whole country in this vicinity is dotted over with small 
villages, surrounded with trees in every direction. The population 
appears very great, but the natives are healthy and well fed: wheat, 
in the form of vermicelli and cakes, forms the principal part of their 
food. Whilst we were staying here, the land from which the wheat had 
just been cut, was ploughed up, irrigated, and again planted-with rice, 
which would be cut on the ninth moon (September), a proof of the ex- 
traordinary fertility of the soil. ‘The winters are said to be very severe, 
and that the snow sometimes lies several feet deep for more than a 
month. Ice is kept in great abundance throughout the summer, but 
is principally used for the preservation of fresh fish. Each family ap- 
pears to cultivate a small portion of ground with cotton, which I here 
saw of a light yellow colour. The nankeen cloth made from that re- 
quires no dye. In every cottage were the requisite implements for 
carding, spinning and manufacturing the cloth sufficient for their own 
use, the remainder they sell. In several I saw the whole process in 
action at the same time, and took specimens away of the yellow cotton, 
both in its rough state and after being manufactured into cloth. ‘The 
price for a piece is from three to four mace, the nankeen cloth from 
Shanghae is said to be the best in the empire.’—p. 80. 


The appearance of the alluvial island of Tsung-ming, belong- 
ing to the same province of Kiangnan, and lying between the 
3ist and 32nd degree of latitude, is thus described.— 


‘ We landed up a small creek, where a junk was lying, and walked 
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straight in-shore. The natives at first were shy and timid of us, but 
were very soon re-assured ; and a fine intelligent little boy gladly un- 
dertook to show us the way to a town called Sin-kae, or Sin-kaou in 
the dialect of the place, distant about three miles. The ground ap- 
peared rich, and cultivated with rice, cotton, millet and vegetables. 
It was intersected in every direction with dykes, which serve the 
double purpose of draining the land, and irrigating it when requisite. 
The people do not live in villages, as is usual in most provinces of 
China, but hamlets; and single houses are scattered about in every 
direction. The population appears immense; but the natives are 
healthy and vigorous, most having a fine ruddy complexion. Wheel- 
barrows of a peculiar structure are in common use both for conveying 
the produce of the soil, and also for the accommodation of travellers : 
they have a large wheel in the centre, which is covered, and the goods 
are stowed on each side of it. We met a respectable man travelling, 
on one side his portmanteau was stowed, and on the other he was 
comfortably seated on a felt mattress.’—p. 81. 


The island here described is about sixty miles long, and from 
fifteen to eighteen broad; containing therefore an area of about 
1,000 square miles. The population is estimated at 400,000; 
which makes the density amount to 400 on the square mile, a 
vast population for a district merely agricultural. 

Of the wealth of the country, the most accurate notion may 
be collected from the description given of the four cities visited 
by the adventurers, viz. Amoy and Fuh-chow in Fokien, Ning-po 
in Chekeang, and Shang-haein Keang-nam. These are in fact, with 
Canton, the great ports for the foreign trade of China, and from 
which the tea and raw silk are exported to foreign countries ; 
the districts producing these articles being situated within the 
provinces to which the ports respectively belong. 

The following are the descriptions given of Fuh-chow and 
Shang-hae, the first the capital of Fokien, and the second the 
largest place of native foreign trade in China, and now for the 
first time visited by Europeans. 


‘ The principal trade of Fuh-chow-foo appears to be carried on with 
the neighbouring province of Chee Keang, numerous vessels of which 
place were lying in the river, and daily entering and quitting the 
port; they are distinguished by their peculiar build, which fits them 
only for coasting vessels, and their black cloth sails. Wood and 
timber of every description appear the principal articles of trade. 
Tobacco is also exported in considerable quantities ; but tea, which is 
the staple produce of this part of the country, it is not legal to trans- 
port by sea. The cause of this prohibition is evidently an apprehen- 
sion that, were it permitted, foreigners would avail themselves of it 
to get their supply without coming to the port of Canton for it.’ 
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¢ I endeavoured to ascertain the population of this town, but the 
accounts I received were so vague and exaggerated that no confidence 
could be placed in them ; some stated it as high as 800,000: 1 should 
think somewhat less than one half the more probable amount ; but in 
point of local and commercial advantages, few cities of the empire are 
more favourably situated than Fuh Chow. The fine river Min, which 
is navigable for ships of the largest burthen to within 10 miles of the 
town (perhaps nearer), runs into the very centre of the Woo-E-Hills, 
from which the finest black tea comes, the expense of conveying which 
overland to Canton greatly enhances its value. Fuh-chow is also a 
far more central situation than Canton for the distribution of British 
woollen manufactures, which would also be here in greater request 
from the coldness of the climate. In the latter point, however, some 
of the more northern ports, such as Ning-po or Shang-hae, have much 
greater advantages than Fuh-chow.’—p. 34. 


Mr. Lindsay’s description of Shang-hae and its commercial 
advantages is as follows.— 


‘As this is the first time the emporium of Shanghae has been 
brought under the immediate notice of Europeans, some few remarks 
on it may not be inappropriate. Considering the extraordinary ad- 
vantages which this place possesses for foreign trade, it is wonderful 
that it has not attracted more observation. One of the main causes of 
its importance is found in its fine harbour and navigable river, by which, 
in point of fact, Shanghae is the seaport of the Yang-tse-keang, and 
the principal emporium of eastern Asia, the native trade of it greatly 
exceeding even that of Canton. On our first arrival I was so much 
struck with the vast quantity of junks entering the river, that I caused 
them to be counted for several successive days. The result was that 
in seven days upwards of 400 junks, varying in size from 100 to 400 
tons, passed Woo Sung, and proceeded to Shanghae. During the first 
part of our stay most of these vessels were the north country junks 
with four masts, from Teen-tsin, and various parts of Manchow 
Tartary, flour and peas from which place formed a great part of 
their cargo. But during the latter part of our stay the Fokien junks 
began to pour in, tothe number of 30 and 40 perday. Many of these 
were from Formosa, Canton, the Eastern Archipelago, Cochin China, 
and Siam.’ 

‘ The river* Woo-sing comes out of the Tahoo (the great lake), at 
Chang-keaon-kow, it then traverses the Yun-ho, or great canal, and 
thus communicates with the Yangtse-keang, the Yellow River, and 
Pekin ; thence it enters the Pangshan Lake, and flows by Soo-chow- 





* <All the geographical information relative to the course of rivers, &c. 
has been extracted from the Ta-tsung-kwang-teen, which contains a general 
statistical and political account of the empire ; these I have compared with 
the manuscript Atlas Sinensis, in the Company’s Chinese Library, and 
have, in most instances, found them to agree.’—Nole in the Original. 
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foo, the capital of the southern part of Keangsoo, one of the most com- 
mercial, wealthy, and luxurious cities of the empire. From this place 
numerous navigable rivers communicate and traverse each other in 
every direction. Thus it appears that this river affords a commodious 
water communication with the remotest parts of the empire, from 
Pekin to Yunan, from the eastern coast to the centre of the deserts in 
Tartary. The advantages which foreigners, especially the English, 
would derive from the liberty of trade with this place, are incalculable. 
Woollen manufactures are now only admitted by inland transport from 
Canton ; and the various exactions and necessary expenses attendant 
on its conveyance, render them unattainable by the mass of the popu- 
lation in the interior; and from the coldness of the climate in the 
northern provinces, woollens would naturally be in much higher esti- 
mation in them than in the comparatively warm climate of Canton, 
did equal facilities exist for their introduction.’—p. 87. 


With respect to the extension of European commerce to other 
Chinese ports than that of Canton to which it is at present confined, 
it is very clear that there exists now no obstacle whatever, ex- 
cept what arises out of the fears and jealousy of the Chinese go- 
vernment. The people are able and willing to trade. The Man- 
darins are desirous to see European trade, and disposed to wink 
at it. The government alone considers its safety implicated in 


emp it, and will continue to prohibit it or pretend to pro- 
nibit it, in the same manner as it now pretends by periodical acts 
to suppress the trade in opium. Mr. Lindsay makes the follow- 
ing observation. 


‘The main object of the voyage was the acquirement of general in- 
formation, and 1 hope it will be considered that the result has satisfac- 
torily established two points, both of some importance, one, that the 
natives of China in general wish for a more extended intercourse with 
foreigners; and, secondly, that the local governments, though 
opposed to such a wish, yet are powerless to enforce their prohibitory 
edicts.’—p. 88. 


The truth is, that such a trade already exists, in the clandes- 
tine commerce which is carried on among the islands at 
the mouth of the river of Canton. There, ten or twelve 
vessels, the greater part of them English, are constantly 
lying at anchor, and either by the connivance or or in defiance 
of the Chinese authorities, carrying on an open and extensive 
commerce. In opium alone, the value of the imports at present 
probably exceeds 3,000,000/. sterling. Below is given the amount 
and value of the trade in this single article for two periods, and 
it may be safely asserted that since the Indian trade was opened 
in 1813, its actual value has heen more than quadrupled, 
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1817-18 | 3,680 | 597,773| 645,921 


1830-31 18,760 2,599,013 | 2,795,006 
Increase | 15,080 | 2,071,240 | 1,949,085 

But the trade thus conducted is very far from being confined 
to the article of opium. Every other article that can be con- 
veniently smuggled, is also onde in; and in the printed price 
currents of Canton the prices of commodities are quoted, either 
at Canton with the duties paid, or deliverable at the anchorage 
of Linting without the duties. There cannot be the slightest ques- 
tion, but that the free-traders of this country will in a very short 
time after the opening of the trade, be established in the ports 
of Amoy, Fuh-chow, Ningpo, and Shanghae ; indeed, along the 
whole coast of China, up to the head of the Yellow Sea, wherever 
there may exist conveniences for conducting it. It is not the 
Chinese that have excluded us; we have been excluded by our 
own absurd and impolitic laws, The following passages from 
the Journal of Mr. Lindsay, in fact, leave no doubt of such a 
result. 
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‘ The following morning we had another long conversation with Ma 
and Sun, who came to conduct us on shore to an audience with the 
tetuh. We conversed on trade, and Ma was urgent that the ship 
should move out a little way, and then, he said, my wishes might 
easily be complied with; to exemplify his meaning clearly, he took a 
pencil and wrote the following sentence: ‘If your honourable 
ship moves outside, the merchants can trade with you, but now 
the mandarins, both civil and military, are assembled here, and the 
merchants dare not come out; but so soon as your ship has moved, 
the mandarins will go, and the merchants can come. We cannot call 
them ourselves, because we are mandarins of the Ta-tsing nation, 
and dare not clandestinely break the laws ; but we can shut our eyes, 
and then we shall know nothing about the matter.” —p. 56. 


The whole character of the Chinese government is laid naked 
in the reply of this clever mandarin. The opinion of a Chinese 
merchant on the same subject, is contained in the following 
paragraph. 


‘ To conclude, [says Mr. Lindsay,] I must candidly confess my ex- 
treme regret that my ignorance on this topic should have disqualified 
me from attaining much useful and valuable information on the sub- 
ject of tea, which might have been attained had any one possessed of 
the requisite knowledge been on board ; for the anxiety of the people 
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to induce me to enter into agreements to purchase tea from them was 
great, notwithstanding the law which prohibits any shipments of tea 
by sea, even in native junks. One of the most respectable merchants, 
who was in the habit of visiting the ship, writes to me in these terms : 
«* But I have formerly asked you, why does not your honourable ship 
go out into the open ocean? I have already told you I only wait to 
know the place where you will go, and I shall take tea on board my 
vessel, and transport it without interruption, As regards tea, it is 
somewhat scarce at present ; but if you have confidence in me, and 
will transact the business secretly, and inform me by letter beforehand, 
then there will be no difficulty in supplying you not only with 10,000 
catties of tea, but with any quantity you may desire,” (literally, ten 
millions of peculs.) The letter concludes with saying, “‘ If you are 
really desirous of purchasing Congo tea, I wish to provide you with 
some, exchanging every pecul for an adequate quantity of opium,” 
(even to the last day it was almost impossible to persuade the mer- 
chants that we really had no opium for sale.) This was the person 
from whom I obtained four chests of Chop Hop Chune, and he was 
very desirous of supplying us with 200 chests of the same quality, but, 
for the reasons above stated, I declined purchasing any more. The 
tea in general use among the natives in-the district where we were is 
a description of green tea, of which No. 6 was a muster*: it is called 
Leen-keang, from the adjoining heen of that name, where it grows. 
It is a pleasant-flavoured tea, but not having undergone the proper 
process of firing, would probably not keep to England.’ 

‘ The river Min, which although in magnitude may seem but insig- 
nificant in comparison with several of the vast rivers which traverse 
the empire of China and a great portion of Asia, yet, in real utility 
and mercantile importance, will contest the palm with any of them. 
Its three principal branches take their rise, one in the district of Kee- 
chow-foo, in the neighbouring province of Che-kiang, and after pass- 
ing through the country of the Woo-E-hills, in Keen-ning-foo, whence 
comes all the finest black tea, it joins with the other two branches, 
which have their origin among the mountains of Keang-se, and 
taking a serpentine course through the foot of Yin-ping, ‘Ting-chow, 
Shaen-woo, and Yung-chuun, they join the other river a little before 
it reaches the capital. Had we therefore the liberty of trading here, 
the tea, which is now brought at a vast expense to Canton, might be 
conveyed in boats from the very farms where it is cultivated on board 
the ships. All the green tea grown in Che-kiang and Keang-nan 
would also find a comparatively easy transit by this route, although 
Nitig-pa is perhaps the port which presents the greatest facilities for 
the trade in raw silks and green teas. The great national advantages 
which would be derived from the permission to trade with this place 
are so obvious as hardly to require any comment. In the mere item 
of difference in expense incurred between transporting the tea to 





* The Anglo-Indian vernacular for ‘ sample.? The word is Arabic 
pews mistar, and means something to draw lines by, a model.—L£ditor. 
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Canton and to Fuh-chow-foo, a saving of nearly four tales per pecul 
on 150,000 peculs, or 600,000 tales, would be annually made.’— 
p. 44. 


What a horror—to think of taking tea on board ship from the 
very farms where it is cultivated! Would it not be as bad as 
allowing foreigners to load sugar at Jamaica? Will men never 
learn, that all the absurdities on earth, must stand or fall by 
one another ? 


Mr. Lindsay’s opinion of the mode in which such a trade will 
be conducted, is given in the following terms.— 


* As regards the probability of establishing foreign trade at Fuh- 
chow-foo, the experience which I have there attained has led me to 
form the following conclusion: That, under present circumstances, 
an avowed permission is not to be expected from the Chinese govern- 
ment, and that it will be invariably refused when requested as a 
favour, but that a tacit sanction, and indeed connivance, will readily 
be extorted from their weakness, provided ships remain outside the 
port, in which case the government can make out any account they 
please to transmit to the Emperor. Some management will be re- 
quired by the first ships which come there, to steer a course which will 
both keep the mandarins at a respectful distance and at the same time 
conciliate the good will of the people. This will remove one great 
source of uneasiness to the local government, lest affrays and homi- 
cides should arise between the natives and foreigners, which must 
then necessarily involve the mandarins. Nothing, however, will be 
more easy than to continue and improve the mutual good understanding 
which prevailed during the whole period of our stay ; it is only when 
the Chinese see the foreigners insulted and despised by their rulers that 
they also habitually treat them with equal disrespect, and thus a sort 
of national antipathy is created, which indeed it is the main object of 
the Chinese government to promote. At Canton they have suc- 
ceeded too well; let us hope that when the time arrives in which 
foreigners are again allowed to frequent other parts of China, circum- 
stances may be different ; for when we are respected by the govern- 
ment, I have no hesitation in saying there will be mutual good will 
between all classes of Chinese and English. I therefore believe, that 
even in opposition to the expressed permission and authority of the 
Chinese government, a sort of forced trade, both in opium and all de- 
scriptions of British manufactures, similar in many respects to the 
trade which was carried on between England and the Spanish colonies 
before their independence, may be established and maintained at Fuh- 
chow-foo, and that in a short time it would be connived at, and form 
a source of revenue to the local government on the same footing as 
the trade at Linting.’—p. 44. 


There can be no hesitation in agreeing with Mr. Lindsay in the 
opinion which he has expressed, that the voyage was eminently 
successful in three results,—the acquisition of useful information, 
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the ascertaining that the natives of China were desirous of an 
extended intercourse with foreigners, and that such intercourse 
might be carried on in defiance of the local administrations who 
have not the power to prevent it. As acommercial speculation 
the voyage was a failure ; and considering the parties with whom 
it originated, the servants of the East India Company, it could 
hardly have been otherwise. Out of a cargo estimated by Mr. 
Lindsay at 80,000 Spanish dollars, it does not appear from his 
own report that one-eighth part ever was disposed of; and with 
the exception of a little bullion and a little tea, no return cargo 
whatever was obtained. The causes of this failure are obvious. 
In the first instance, Mr. Lindsay and his companions were in 
a false position ; they dared not assume so unpopular a name 
among the Chinese, as that of the East India Company, and 
were obliged to feign themselves to be private traders. Mr. 
Lindsay himself explains the deception which he was under the 
necessity of practising, in the following terms.— 

© We had several interviews with the commanders of the war-junks, 
both on board their own vessels and the Lord Amherst. I was re- 
quested to inform them the name of the captain, wherefore we came 
there, and whither we were going, that they might make an official 
report on the subject. In giving this information, I thought it right 
to bear in mind the instruction I had received, to avoid giving the Go- 
vernment any intimation that I was acting in the employment of the 
Company; I therefore gave the following report in writing, with 
which they professed themselves perfectly satisfied: ‘‘ The ship is of 
the English nation, from Pang-ka-la (Bengal) ; her complement is 70 
men ; she is commanded by Hoo-Hea-Me, and is bound for Japan.” 
This report, though true in some respects, yet certainly gives no clue 
for the Chinese to trace the ship. She is from Bengal, and at the 
period I wrote this it was anticipated that Japan would be comprised 
in the voyage. As it is probable we shall have frequent communica- 
tion with Chinese authorities, I thought it best to style myself the 
Chuen-choo, or commander of the vessel; and as my own name would 
be known in Canton, I substituted for it my Christian name of Hugh 
Hamilton, which I rendered into Chinese by Hoo Hea-me.’— 
p. 16. 


Notwithstanding this disguise, it is perfectly clear that the 
voyagers were suspected for spies throughout. It ought to be 
recollected that a few months before the sailing of the mission, 
a violent quarrel had taken place between the Company’s Factory 
and the Chinese authorities at Canton, and that it was publicly 
known that the former had actually demanded assistance from 
the Governor General of India. At Ning-po, Mr. Lindsay him- 
self furnished them with the information contained in the fol- 
lowing paragraph of his report. 
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‘ The following morning several messengers were sent from the 
che-foo to make inquiries from us on various subjects, principally 
relative to various parts of the pamphlet on England, which appeared 
greatly to have excited the attention and curiosity of all. Explanation 
as to the subjects of grievances complained of at Canton, and 
regarding our Indian possessions, which we alluded to as nearly bor- 
dering on the Chinese empire, were the topics on which most questions 
were asked, and all the replies which appeared important were taken 
down in writing. This anxiety for information gave us an oppor- 
tunity, of which we gladly availed ourselves, of detailing the various 
commercial grievances and national insults to which we are subject 
from the local government of Canton. The points we principally 
urged were the illegal extortion of duties, by which the imperial 
tariff is in many instances doubled and quadrupled. The heavy port 
charges, and other extortions as to compradores, which now bore so 
severely on ships of a small size as to prevent their entering the river 
of Canton at all, and had compelled us to come up to Ning-po to 
seek for more just and equitable treatment. The varied and harassing 
system of insult and annoyance which has been for years systema- 
tically pursued by the Canton government, and which was so greatly 
at variance with the kind and benevolent disposition expressed by the 
Emperor as a guide for the treatment of foreigners. We finally gave 
them a clear explanation of the outrages committed by the foo-yuen 
in May 1831; and when eagerly questioned as to the probable result, 
we stated it to be uncertain, but that the governor of our Indian 
empire had already sent ships of war to seek for redress, if possible, 
by conciliatory measures ; and that if refused, it was generally sup- 
posed a fleet would be sent to China to demand satisfaction, and to 
retrieve the honour and national character of our country. —p. 51. 


It is plain from the following remarkable passage, that there 
was no convincing the Chinese that they were any better than 
spies notwithstanding their protestations to the contrary. 


‘Ma [a mandarin], who daily visited us, and with whom we had 
long conversations, began also to show symptoms of a wish to relieve 
himself from the necessity of assisting us. His opinion, which he on 
repeated occasions frankly confessed, was, that we came here, not for 
trade, but to gain information ; and that we were sent on a special 
mission for that purpose. In order to remove that idea from him, I 
this day took him down into the hold, and showed him the bales, 
which he professed to have convinced him, but it was evident his 
suspicions remained the same. I was this day remonstrating with 
him on the illiberal suspicions with which our countrymen were 
everywhere treated in China, and received this candid reply :—*I 
will explain it to you. We are afraid of you; you are too clever for 
us. For instance, no sooner does a ship of yours arrive, than out go 
your boats in all directions, you sound, you make charts, and ina 
week know the whole place as well as we do. Now some Coreans 
were wrecked in this neighbourhood last year ; they were placed under 
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no restraint, but were allowed to go everywhere, and were finally sent 
home through the provinces. We do not fear them ; they are stupid, 
they look at things, but observe nothing.” I argued, that though we 
perhaps had more observation than the Coreans, that it was not with 
any ulterior views beyond trade, and that our country had no wish to 
aggrandize itself at the expense of his Emperor. Let him only feel 
persuaded of that, replied Ma, and permission to trade would readily 
be granted. In the afternoon several merchants from Ning-po visited 
the ship, examined our goods, but made no positive offer; they pro« 
mised to return in a day or two.’—p. 60, 


The suspicion alluded to, while it roused the vigilance of 
the Chinese, enabled the voyagers to carry matters with a 
high hand; but at the same time contributed to defeat the 
mercantile object of the voyage. 

Another circumstance which contributed to the same end, was 
the absence of opium from the investment. This arose out of the 
most absurd and offensive foolery that can well be imagined. 
Opium is a contraband article, according to the laws of China ; 
and, by the same laws, its consumption, in any shape or form, is 
illegal and criminal. Notwithstanding this, three millions worth 
are annually consumed, of which the East India Company furnish 
at least two-thirds, growing it for theexpress purpose of smuggling 
it to China, and deriving a revenue of about a million sterling from 
the exclusive growth and sale of the article. The Company, 
however, will not be the direct instruments of smuggling 
the article into China, out of sheer respect for the laws of 
the empire, and for this they take to themselves great merit, 
which may be held to be of the same kind that a vender of 
‘age is entitled to who profits by the sale of his drugs, while 

e seduces subordinate hands to administer them. The Jesuit- 
ism of this is alike ridiculous and mischievous. Conformably, 
however, to this maxim of policy, there was no opium shipped 
in the Amherst. For ten years before, small British and other 
European vessels had traded, with the same ports of China, 
quietly and profitably, merely because they had opium ; but, 
of these precedents, no advantage could be taken on the present 
occasion. The want of opium was consequently felt, from the 
first to the last moment ; and the absence of it excited a constant 
suspicion of the object of the mission. 


‘ The hope of buying opium, however, was the attraction which 
drew all the merchants to the ship. It was in vain for us to deny our 
having any, asserting that we came here desiring to trade legally, and 
therefore could not bring a contraband article: such an argument 
appeared to them ridiculous ; and most of them left us convinced in 
their mind that a want of confidence in them, or some other cause, 
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prevented our openly confessing the truth that we had come there for 
the purpose of selling the drug.’—p. 60. 


Another objection to the mercantile success of the voyage 
arose from the commercial ignorance of Mr. Lindsay and his 
companions. Mr. Lindsay confesses, in terms very honourable 
to his frankness, that both himself and every man on board 
the Amherst were totally ignorant of the qualities of tea; that is 
to say, ignorant of the staple product of China, and the product 
for which almost exclusively the East India Company’s factory 
was maintained. Mr. Lindsay was at the time he undertook 
the voyage, a supercargo of twelve years standing, and was 
one of between thirty or forty officers that for a great number 
of years back have been a charge on the nation equal to at 
least 100,000/. per annum, and who during the currency of 
the present charter will have cost that nation a round sum of 
two millions. Let the reader fancy to himself the factor of a 
corn-merchant at Dantzic or Odessa ignorant of the quality 
of corn; or the agent of a timber-merchant, who after a dozen 
—_ residence at Memel or Miramichi, could not distinguish 

etween red pine and white, or discriminate between a spar 
and a plank, and he will be able to form a competent notion of 
the mercantile accomplishments of the gentlemen composing 
the Company’s commercial factory at Canton. A passage 
has already been quoted in which Mr. Lindsay avows his 
ignorance of the tea-trade; but another shall be produced to 
put the matter beyond all doubt. At Fuh-chow he might have 
purchased any quantity of tea he thought —— and a variety 
of musters were brought for his inspection. But says he,— 


‘A difficulty here presented itself, which finally proved an insur- 
mountable obstacle against entering into any speculation of this sort: 
neither myself nor any person on board the ship was possessed of 
any knowledge or experience as to the quality and relative value of 
the teas which were submitted to our inspection; and after some 
fruitless endeavours to establish what their real value should be, 
I finally gave up all idea of attempting to purchase any of the 
finer description, but told some of those who had tendered tea, 
that if they would bring down a few chests of good strong ordinary 
tea, at about twenty dollars a pecul, I would then be enabled to decide 
whether I could enter into agreements with them for a large supply.’ 


Mr. Lindsay finally contented himself with carrying away 
some musters. But says he,— 


‘ The musters which I received were all put in glass bottles, 
which I considered the best mode of preserving them, though 
1 have subsequently found that tea thus packed invariably spoils.’ —J6, 
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Had Mr. Lindsay prudently taken instructions from some of 
his ancient female relatives before quitting England, he certainly 
never would have thought of putting congo into case bottles. 
Yet Mr. Lindsay is a man of sense and intelligence, and seems 
to understand how every subject that comes in his way ought 
to be treated, tea alone excepted. 

Before ending, a word or two must be said to the East 
India Company. The voyage of the ship Amherst is unques- 
tionably the most public-spirited and intellectual proceeding 
that ever emanated from their factory in China. Of course 
they disapproved of it; and no wonder, for the whole results 
are in the direct teeth of the sophistry and garbled testimony, 
by which for the last four years they had been attempting to 
prove that it was good for the nation to pay a double price for 
a scanty supply of tea,—to have its manufactures excluded 
from China,—and to let the East India Company nestle in the 
enjoyment of the commercial patronage of two empires. 

‘Our records [say the Company] afford abundant testimony to the 
anxious desire we have invariably manifested to discover new channels 
for commercial dealings with the Chinese; but we have, at the same 
time, felt all the responsibility which rests upon us in the discreet and 
judicious exercise of the privilege with which the East India Company 
have been invested, a privilege not conferred upon or exercised by 
them for their own interest exclusively, but likewise for the benefit and 
wlvantage of England and of India.’—p. 3. 


It is wonderful that with their dying breath they should utter 
such absurdities. Their records, so far from showing what they 
assert, show the very reverse of it. They show that the supply 
of tea is, in proportion to the population of the United Kingdom, 
considerably less than it was twenty years ago. They show 
that within the same time the exports of British produce and 
manufactures to China have fallen off from a million sterling 
per annum to much less than one-half of that amount. They 
show that the total trade of the East India Company with China 
has been stationary for the last twenty years, while the private 
trade between India and China has been doubled in the same 
period and is at present nearly three times as great as the 
Company’s entire trade put together. Finally, the same 
records show that the nation has been taxed during the cur- 
rency of the present charter to the extent of 40,000,000/. 
sterling, in consideration of this monopoly which by the Com- 
pany is modestly stated to have been exercised not for its own 
exclusive interest ‘ but likewise for the benefit and advantage 
of England and of India.’ 

But the great objection urged by the East India Company 
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is directed against a certain exercise of the liberty of the press. 
There had been drawn up at Canton by Mr. Marjoribanks, and 
translated into Chinese, a paper entitled ‘A brief account of 
the English character.’ Some copies of this tract were taken 
by the mission ship and distributed to the Chinese wherever 
the voyagers went, with the best possible effect. At Ning-po, 
says Mr. Lindsay,— 

‘ Every one entreated for a copy of the pamphlet on England, the 
fame of which spread like wildfire..—p. 51. 


At Shanghae, the same solicitude was exhibited. 

‘1 distributed pamphlets and trading papers in all the shops, which 
both the people and mandarins showed the greatest anxiety to receive; 
and while walking through the crowd we were on all sides assailed 
with entreaties for a copy of this little work, the effect of which upon 
the minds of the people, wherever we have been, perfectly surprised 
ourselves.’—p. 78. 


All this, of course, was wormwood to the haters and perse- 
cutors of the Indian press. The conduct of the author of the 
pamphlet is reprobated, in the approbation bestowed on their 
champion, a Mr. Davis, who, according to them, very properly 
recorded his opinion on the impolicy and impropriety of such 
uses of the Chinese press. This sage, it appears, attempted to 
prohibit Mr. Lindsay from distributing the pamphlet; but Mr. 
Lindsay, happily for the success of the mission and the 
credit of the English character, disregarded his prohibition. 
As to Mr. Lindsay himself, the Court visit him with the following 
thunderbolt of the mock heroic. 


‘We should have considered that Mr. Lindsay had acted with 
great impropriety in taking any of the papers with him, after the 
clear intimation made to him by Mr. Davis, even had he adhered to 
his intention of confining the distribution to Corea and Japan; but 
that he should have ventured, upon his own responsibility, to distribute 
it on the coast of China, appears to us to evince so great a want of 
deference to the authority under which he was placed, that we are 
only induced to abstain from visiting this direct violation of the 
orders of the President with the extreme mark of our displeasure, 
under a belief that he was actuated by a mistaken zeal in the execution 
of aduty which involved not only much difficulty, but was imposed 


upon him, as we have already remarked, without due discretion or 
deliberation.’ —p. 6. 


Think of the awful fact! Here is printing used upon the coast 
of China, to tell the people there are better governments than 
theirs. The Celestial Empire in a state of Jacobin fermentation 
for reform ; and all through the East India Company! How will 
the tailor Z'’saow foo rejoice, and the ‘ flood family’ carry every- 
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thing before them. The Hong weeps, and Ching is wringing 
his hands ; because they that ‘ tormented them that dwell on the 
earth ’ have come there also*. 

But the important use in Europe of this document, will be to 
bring it forward when it shall be desirable to annihilate any 
statement that may ona future occasion be made by the Com- 
pany on the subject of India. Whenever that happens, let 
everything they say be believed in contrariam partem. How 
many millions have been thrown away, to enable these men to 
keep up a system of downright imposition on the public ? In the 
mean time the Report of the Amherst’s Voyage if printed by 
the dealers in cheap publications, would be almost as entertain- 
ing as Robinson Crusoe; and introduced on the stage as 
pantomime, might nearly rival in success the heroic drama of 
the Arctic Seas. 





Arr. III.—Arch@ologia, or Miscellaneous Tracts relating to Anti- 
quity. Published by the Society of Antiquarics of London. 
Vol. 24. 1832. 


T is much to be regretted, that the information possessed 


of the state of our Island, during the period when it was an 
appendage of the Roman empire, so far as that information 
is accessible to the general class of readers, is of a very inde- 
finite and confused nature. Little is known, even by those 
who have studied the history of the country with more than 
common diligence,—indeed little, with any high degree of 
certainty, can, at the present distance from the scene of action, 
be known by any,——of the nature of the political and municipal 
institutions which the Romans established here; of their reli 
gious and domestic policy ; of the extent to which they amal- 
gamated with the natives ; of the manner in which that amalga- 
mation was produced ; of the influence of British habits, and of 
the climate, so different from that of Rome, upon the conquerors ; 
and of the effect of their example and authority, upon the sub- 
jugated people. 

In this nineteenth century it is too common to look back at 
the events which were scattered over several hundred years, and 
transactions which were performed within a wide range of 
latitude and longitude, as if they had occurred in rapid suc- 
cession and close approximation. The accounts of interested 


* For the progress of political agitation in China, see the Article on the 
* Transactions of the Royal Asiatic Society’ in the Westminster Review 
for Jan. 183). 
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historians, and the adulations of obsequious courtiers, are taken 
as historical authorities, without sufficiently allowing for the 
fact that ‘the lion was not the painter.’ This obscurity is 
increased by the manner in which men first become acquainted 
with English history. They read, as children, an elementary 
work upon the subject, from which they take their first and 
most lasting impressions; and the hue with which that early 
narrative is coloured, tinges the prospects of antiquity which 
their more advanced reading lays before them. In Baldwin’s 
history of England, for instance, (which is perhaps the most 
accurate one which is put into the hands of children,) the 
Roman period of 400 years is found discussed in two pages, 
while six are devoted to the twelve years of Queen Anne. 
How can it be expected, even upon the principle of omne 
ignotum pro magnifico, that any other than a most inadequate 
conception of the relative importance of the two periods can 
be produced by such a compilation? And Hume,—whose 
history has unfortunately obtained by the elegance of the 
author’s style, a celebrity of which its exposed inaccuracy and 
partiality must eventually deprive it,—dismisses the Roman 
period in eleven pages, and glides from Julius Cesar to Claudius 
Drusus with an easy inditie:ence to precision, and a total 
neglect of dates, which would be marvellous to his readers if 
not of too common occurrence for admiration. 

Hume relates, that after Julius Caesar had returned with his 
army into Gaul, ‘he left the authority of the Romans more 
nominal than real in this Island.’ What evidence is there that 
Julius Cesar established any authority which existed in this 
country, even in name, after the last of his legions had taken 
their not unwilling departure from its shores? There is no 
historian of repute, who more than hints at such having been 
the case. Diodorus Siculus, Suetonius, and Eutropius mention 
his exploits here in terms from which they possibly may have 
been willing that their readers should infer, that he conquered 
the island and made it tributary ; but they do not hazard their 
reputations by making any statements which really mean more 
than that he gained some victories, and imposed a tribute, 
(which never appears to have been paid), upon a few states. 
And Strabo confesses that the two invasions were productive 
of no lasting consequences whatever. 

Three generations of Britons lived, and fought, and died, 
between the evacuation of the country by Julius Cesar and the 
invasion under Claudius ; but the reader is made to pass from 
the paragraph ending with A. C. 54, to the next which begins 
with A. D. 43, without a thought that if he possessed a 
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British chronicle, he would have, instead of this hiatus, pages 
of battles, revolutions, famine, pestilence, and all the other 
miseries by which it is necessary to reckon the chronology of 
barbarians. The flattery of Horace,— 


* Presens divus habebitur 
Augustus, adjectis Britannis 
Imperio,’ 


may be tolerated as a poetic license, but can never be received 
as authority for anything more than Augustus having talked 
about conquering the Britons. But Tacitus candidly admits, 
that Julius Caesar appeared rather to have transmitted the dis- 
covery than the possession of the country to posterity ; and 
Lucan broadly hints that his departure was a matter of necessity 
rather than of choice, and that the Britons were not always 
terrified by his frown, in the line,‘ Territa quesitis ostendit 
terga Britannis.’ The great reluctance which the Roman legions 
showed to make their second passage with him from Gaul, adds 
no little probability to the conjecture that the reception which 
he met with on his first incursion,‘was of a far less flattering 
nature than his commentaries are permitted to divulge. The 
internal evidence of the commentaries themselves, is also in 
favour of this supposition. Julius Cesar admits, that the 
resistance to his arms was obstinate and bloody, and that, im- 
mediately after his first departure, maugre the treaty between 
the two powers, no British hostages were sent over to Gaul ; 
and though, according to the positive assertion of Dion Cassius, 
the second expedition was undertaken with the determined 
resolution to conquer Britain and reduce the whole island toa 
Roman province, and Julius Cesar declares that every obstacle 
which presented itself to his success was overcome,—yet it is 
impossible not to feel convinced that, in penning his own 
history, the imperial author has passed over in silence the 
substantial and valid reasons which compelled him to abandon 
his conquests, upon the terms of agreement to a tribute, of 
which he must have felt a mental certainty that not an as 
would ever find it’s way into the Roman treasury. 

There is one passage of Tacitus, of frequent quotation, on 
the foundation of which probably more fanciful speculations 
and theories have been erected than on any other. It is his 
2ist chapter of the life of Agricola; where he states, that the 
winter which succeeded that general’s second campaign, was 
employed by him in encouraging the natives, by private and 
public excitement, to build temples, courts of justice, and 
habitations, in order by infusing a taste for pleasure, to win 
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them from their rude, unsettled, and warlike state, to one of 
peace and tranquillity. That he was also attentive to provide 
a liberal education for the sons of the chieftains, and that 
his endeavours were attended with such success, that he 
raised an emulation among them to excel in the knowledge 
and use of the Roman language; which was followed by the 
adoption of the Roman dress; after which, the taste of the 
Britons degenerated into a love for vicious and enervating 
luxuries, baths, and sumptuous banquets. The statement in 
this chapter has been accepted as giving a correct idea of the 
influence of the Romans over the Britons during the whole of 
their rule in this country ; when the utmost for which it ought 
to have been received as any authority, should have been 
the time which elapsed between A. D. 79 the second year 
of Agricola’s government, and A. D. 97 when his life was 
written by Tacitus. The authentic information which can be 
gleaned from subsequent historians on these points is scanty, 
and confined to a few insulated topics; but a careful exa- 
mination of the facts which have been transmitted by the 
Roman writers, and of those which the researches of anti- 
quaries have made known, will render it at least very doubtful, 
whether English historians have had just grounds for attri- 
buting so much as they have done to the conquerors, in moulding 
the national character to the Roman model. 

The policy which was pursued by the Romans in several of 
their territorial acquisitions, in order to unite them permanently 
with the empire, was to change as much as possible the 
religion, laws, and language of the Aborigines, for those of 
Rome. In Eastern Europe, the same policy may be seen 
in full operation, for a similar purpose. Russia, in order to 
extinguish the Polish nation, and to extend the Muscovite 
dominions into the heart of the continent, is now pursuing 
every plan in her power to destroy the national distinctions, 
~~ political, religious, lingual, and educational,—between the 
Poles and the Russians. The Poles are treated as a con- 
quered tribe; and in the conduct of this northern ‘ Pater 
Patrice, the worthy representative of Sclavonic humanity, 
may be traced most accurately the plan by which the ‘ Mater 
omnium gentium” cemented together the provinces which formed 
her vast, and eventually unwieldy empire. But the farther 
from Italy the provinces were, the less was the inducement to 
the Romans to pursue that policy with vigour, and the smaller 
the chance of success in attempting it; and the inducements 
would further be much lessened by the insulated situation of 
Britain, There can be no doubt that the extirpation of the 
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Druidical religion was energetically attempted by the Romans ; 
but how far with success, and to what extent the temples which 
Agricola is said to have induced the Britons to erect were 
destined for the worship of the Roman Gods, may be fair 
subjects of speculation. 

The strong hold of Druidism, the island of Mona, was, it is 
true, ravaged by the soldiers of Paulinus, Severus, and Agricola; 
and the sacred groves which according to the Druidical pre- 
cepts were the principal national] temples, were utterly destroyed. 
But as the Druids,—using the word in the extended sense, 
including all the hierarchy attached to the Druidical system, 
as well as the Faidhs and Bardhs,—had acquired an almost 
unlimited power over the British laity; it cannot be con- 
cluded that the mythology of the Druid was speedily succeeded 
by that of the Roman. 

There are, it is true, many remains of Roman altars in the 
country ; but these have been principally found in places which 
are known to have been either Roman cities, or military stations, 
or settlements by the sides of the military roads. The exist- 
ence of these altars may be accounted for by the fact that there 
was always a standing army in Britain of native Romans, 
and their unmixed descendants of the military caste, seldom 
fewer in number than 20,000 men ; and that there were numer- 
ous proprietors of the land who were Romans, either by birth, 
or by descent more or less pure. But where are the remains 
of Roman temples? None are known, which were not in some 
large Roman settlement. There is reason to believe that 
Christianity had made no great progress among the Britons 
until the persecution in which St. Alban figured as their proto- 
martyr, probably about the commencement of the 4th century ; 
—and yet all the diligence of the most persevering antiquaries 
has been unable to discover any traces of temples from which it 
can be concluded that the religion of the mass of the people 
had, between the middle of the first century and the commence- 
ment of the fourth, become a different one from that of their 
forefathers. From the high state of preservation in which are 
found the monuments known to be Roman, their altars, 
and inscriptions,—it would appear to be morally certain, that 
had there ever been Roman temples for the common use of the 
Britons scattered over the country, every trace of them could 
not now be absent. Gildas indeed asserts, that the ruins of 
Heathen temples, with the remains of their images, existed in 
his time ; but he adds nothing to induce the conclusion that 
these temples were not used by the Romans and their descend- 
ants alone. 

E2 
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How far the Courts of Justice were built to answer a demand 
for their use, or whether they were erected in expectation of 
future wants, is not to be known. The Roman law was con- 
sidered the law of each province as it was acquired ; and little 
if any respect was paid to the laws of the conquered people. 
In the process of time, but not until some generations after the 
death of Tacitus, the principal Roman stations, exclusive of 
some small forts scattered in different parts of the country, 
consisted of two civil and seven military colonies, and two 
municipal and ten Latian cities. In these and their immedi- 
ate vicinity, the Roman power may reasonably be supposed 
to have been at its greatest height. The remaining towns, which 
were called stipendiary, were probably mere villages. 

The Druidical priesthood comprized the historians, poets, 
lawgivers, and judges of the people, as well as their priests. All 
probability is in favour of the supposition that, as the Britons 
adhered with strong prepossession to their original faith, they 
would also cling pertinaciously to the system of jurisprudence 
which was grounded on, and formed a part of that faith. The 
constant testimony which the Roman historians afford, that for 
a long period the Britons were merely nominally a portion of the 
Roman people, is further confirmatory of this. Tacitus says 
that the Britons submitted to levies, tributes, and the other ser- 
vices of government, if they were not treated injuriously ; but 
that they bore harsh treatment with impatience, ‘their subjec- 
tion only extending to obedience, not to servitude.’ During 
the reigns of Nerva and Trajan, notwithstanding the Roman 
boast that Agricola had given the finishing blow to the liberty 
of the Britons, commotions are heard of in the island; and in 
the reign of Hadrian, within thirty years after the recall of 
Agricola, the Britons had so nearly mastered their conquer- 
ors, that the presence of the Emperor himself was required 
in order to accomplish the re-establishment of his sovereignty, 
and his exploits were deemed of sufficient importance to 
entitle him to the honour of being styled ‘ The Restorer of 
Britain.’ During the reign of Antoninus, although some have 
attributed all the internal commotions in Britain to the incur- 
sions of the Picts and Scots, it may be collected from Pausanias 
and others that no less than seven British tribes were in a 
state of open revolt, and that the central parts of the kingdom 
were torn by intestine war, as they were again in the reign 
of Marcus Aurelius his successor. Under Commodus, Dion 
Cassius relates that all Britain was in danger of being lost, 
had not Ulpius Marcellus, a commander of great reputa- 
tion, been sent over as governor, From that time until the 
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reign of Severus, ithe principal troubles were occasioned by 
the mutinous state of the Roman forces. Under Severus, the 
country was undoubtedly reduced to a state of great quiet, 
which may be accounted for by his immense army, without 
attributing any thing to the willing obedience of the people ; 
and as it is stated that after the building of the wall, Severus 
‘concluded a peace’ with the Britons, as well as the Cale- 
donians, they must have possessed in reality some degree of 
independence. Constantine the Great appears by his concilia- 
tion of the Britons, and his endeavour to win them by con- 
sulting their happiness, particularly in religious toleration, to 
have succeeded in maintaining tranquillity during the earlier 
part of the fourth century; and if, as has been conjectured, 
he was born in Britain, and was the son of Helena the 
daughter of Coel, a British king, he may probably have been 
indebted to his birth and descent for the allegiance of the Bri- 
tons, who would have regarded him with the same feeling of 
attachment which their descendants afterwards showed, for a 
somewhat similar reason, to Edward the Second. During the 
remainder of the Roman dominion, the natives were unable 
to resist their rulers. The flower of their youth were drafted 
to the continent; and those who were left capable of bear- 
ing arms, were fully occupied in resisting the attacks of the 
Picts and Scots, the Attacots, Franks, and Saxons, who simul- 
taneously concurred in attempting to ravage this Roman pro- 
vince. 

One of the main objects of the Romans in keeping this 
island in their hands, appears to have been to make use of it as 
Spain has done of South America, the Dutch and Portuguese 
of their eastern colonies, and the English of the East Indies. 
They made it a military college for their cadets, and a nursery 
for the fortunes of their more elderly spendthrifts. The Roman 
youth ‘did duty’ here, to get a title for military orders ; and 
their seniors,—the duces, comites, procuratores, preposili,—the 
medici, scribe, accensi, aruspices, precones, and all the inferior 
fry of hungry officials,—made use of Britain as their milch cow, 
as the Spanish grandees served Naples in the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries. Tacitus finds cause to praise Agricola 
as an exception to the rule, inasmuch as he did not content 
himself with merely killing time, after the manner of most, but 
exerted himself in gaining a knowledge of the country, and 
establishing the solid military reputation which led to his 
ultimate greatness. 

Pliny relates that before the Roman times so much corn was 
raised in Britain, that the inhabitants had more than they could 
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consume, and were obliged to store it away in granaries formed 
in the cavities of rocks. That the demand was increased greatly 
under the Romans, is shown by the exportation of corn to their 
provinces on the Rhine, A. D. 359, when Zosimus states that the 
Emperor Julian employed a fleet of 800 sail for that purpose. 
Similar exportations on a smaller scale were constantly occurring 
to supply the Roman forces on the continent ; and corn was also 
raised for the purpose of paying the taxes, which were assessed 
in that commodity. As the necessity for cultivating the land 
increased, the greater would be the extent of it which the 
Britons would clear from timber in the more fertile vallies, and 
the more desirable would it be to remove the towns from the 
higher stations to the banks of rivers. But still these im- 
provements could not have affected the people universally ; as 
a large proportion of them continued to the last, to lead a no- 
madic life, depending for their subsistence on their flocks and 
herds. 

How far masonry and building were successfully practised by 
the Britons, is doubtful. The walls of Hadrian and Severus, 
though magnificent military works, were not the first of the 
kind which were known in this country. The celebrated 
Waudsdyke, extending from Maes-Knoll, below Bristol, to the 
Thames, in Berkshire, can hardly be considered an inferior 
fortification, when it is taken into account that the workmen who 
were its builders were the barbarians so despised by the Romans, 
and that they were unacquainted with the use of brick. The 
remains of the British and the Roman camps are easily distin- 
guished. The British forts were generally placed on lofty 
eminences; while the Romans as commonly selected a gently 
elevated situation near some river, and sufficiently open on all 
sides to prevent any sudden surprize. The Romans built their 
camps in a regular form, square or oblong, with but slight ram- 
parts, as they depended mainly on the valour of their legions ; 
but the Britons cut many and deep ditches for their defence, 
and the shapes of their forts varied according to the irregulari- 
ties of the hills on which they stood. There appears therefore, 
no great alteration to have been borrowed from the Romans in 
the practice of castrametation, each sort of fort being the best 
adapted for the service of its builders ; though there is evidence, 
from the simplicity of their camp, of the higher discipline of the 
Roman armies. 

The Barrows, so widely scattered over the country, rarely 
appear to have been raised by Romans. This is inferred from 
the articles which are discovered in them, among which there are 
none, with the exception of a few coins, which can be positively 
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ascertained to have been of Roman manufacture and use. 
Among the ancient Britons the burning of bodies was generally 
practised, and the ashes of the deceased were deposited in some 
vessel of earthenware which was buried in the centre of the 
funereal mound, Those found in the greatest number of bar- 
rows, claim a remote British origin. The Romans introduced 
a new species of pottery, beautifully moulded after the 
Grecian patterns, finely glazed, and richly ornamented ; and as 
numerous fragments of this pottery, either the workmanship of 
the Romans or of their British imitators, are to be found in all 
the remains of the villages which may be called Romanized 
British, but not a single urn of similar manufacture in any of 
the tumuli which have been explored, the custom of burying in 
barrows must have become obsolete before the Roman invasion, 
except perhaps upon the occasion of a battle. A few barrows 
have been found in which articles referable to the time of the 
Danish invasions, were inclosed ; and one in Devonshire, still 
called Hubbelowe, is known to cover the ashes of Hubba the 
Dane. In some of the stations are found the tombs of indi- 
viduals, who were probably Roman functionaries of high 
authority ; but research has been made in vain to discover the 
prevalent mode of burial among the British under the Romans. 
It may therefore safely be assumed that the sepulchral archi- 
tecture of the Romans was not cultivated by the Britons to any 
extensive degree. 

The formation of roads may be adverted to in connexion 
with architecture. Those of the Britons generally followed the 
high ridges of land, as was necessary from their habitations 
being situated on elevations. Their basis was the verdant turf ; 
but some pains must have been bestowed upon their original 
formation, for in many parts their course is distinguishable at 
the present day. It is possible, for instance, to follow the 
original track of the Britons over the Wiltshire hills, and 
throughout the whole of the adjoining county of Berks. The 
Roman roads on the contrary, were invariably ¢irées au cordon, 
except where a mountain compelled a deviation ; and, as much 
as possible, sought the lower levels. The sides were formed of 
large stones, the space between filled with broken stones and 
gravel, and the middle somewhat elevated. They were con- 
structed, as is learned from the Roman writers and coeval 
inscriptions, by the soldiery alone; and as few remains are 
found except of those which are described in the various 
Itinera, and which are believed to have been principally laid 
down by Agricola, there is sufficient evidence that they did not 
find imitators among the Britons, Rcad making was carried 
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to such a pitch in all the Roman provinces, as one of the means 
of consolidating the empire, that it appears that travellers could 
proceed upon them from the remotest districts to Rome at the 
rate of 100 miles a day. 

Tacitus confines his statement on the subject of education, 
to the sons of the chieftains; but it has been assumed, that 
the learning of the Romans became universally sought for ; 
and Gildas says, that the Roman language was so generally 
known and spoken, that the island might have been more 
properly called Roman than British. From the line in 
Juvenal,— 


* Gallia causidicos docuit fecunda Britannos,’ 


it may be gathered that the means of completing a legal educa- 
tion were not, in his time, to be obtained in Britain. The 
literary men of that period adopted the profession of orator or 
poet; but from the difficulties which were thrown in the way 
of Britons obtaining the privileges of Roman citizenship, the 
number of those who could follow the law must have been very 
limited, at any rate until after the reign of Caracalla, who 
obtained the applause which Rutilius expressed in the com- 
plimentary sentence, ‘ Urbem fecisti quod prius orbis erat,’ by 
admitting all the subjects of the Roman empire to a political 
equality. 

The introduction of Christianity called into exercise the 
intellectual powers of many. Pelagius and Celestius, with their 
followers and adherents, were among the number. But the 
operations of Christianity are not to be confounded with those 
of Roman learning ; and the effects of its introduction, which 
showed themselves in every branch of science and art, are 
distinguishable in every respect from those of the Roman 
conquests. 

Education, so far as it had a tendency to exalt the intellec- 
tual standard, to raise the bulk of the people from the rude 
unsettled state in which they existed at the time of Julius 
Cesar, and to give to the nation a vigour beyond that which 
mere physical prowess can bestow, must have been but mode- 
rately diffused among the mass; as is proved by the wretched 
state in which the Britons found themselves when the Romans 
finally left them to their own resources. And it is worthy of 
notice, as bearing upon this question of the diffusion of educa- 
tion, that the numerous inscriptions, commemorating indivi- 
duais, which have been discovered, relate, with few exceptions, 
to military commanders alone, and, almost without a single 
positively ascertained exception, to Romans, A few have 
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been suspected to refer to Britons, and one or two are 
believed to record British kings who, lured by flattery, became 
the tools of their victors. But, whatever uncertainty there 
may be upon the general amount of education, the question 
as to the extent to which the Roman language superseded 
the ancient British appears to admit of a much more easy and 
satisfactory conclusion, than any other of those to which the 
chapter of Agricola above quoted has given rise. 

As the British, or Welsh language has been altered but very 
little by the current of centuries, it may be fairly concluded that 
the Romans did not, even if they made the attempt, succeed in 
fixing their own language in the British soil; for it would be 
impossible to find any adequate reason to account for the dis- 
use of the Roman and re-adoption of the British. To the objec- 
tion that the Welsh language is not a fair criterion, it may be 
answered, that it was identical with the British, the difference 
being at all events no greater than between the dialects of 
different counties; that the Romans exerted at least as great 
a sway over the inhabitants of Britannia Secunda, as they did 
over either of the other divisions of the kingdom ; probably 
even more, as the Roman historians seldom notice any revolt in 
that province ; and there are remains existing, which show that 
stations were made, garrisons established, and roads of commu- 
nication cut by the Romans through every part of Wales. 

How far the Roman dress was worn, there are no means of 
knowing ; but the descriptions of the naked state of the Britons, 
which was a favourite topic with the Roman writers, may be 
read with some suspicion. The nature of the climate invites a 
high degree of scepticism on this point, for it is scarcely possible 
to believe that the aboriginal inhabitants of this island were of 
such iron frames as not to be sensible of the vicissitudes of 
temperature to which they were exposed. At the same time, 
from analogy to the imitative propensities of savage tribes who 
have been discovered in our own days, there is no reason to dis- 
believe that the fashions of Roman dress may have met with 
many imitators among the Britons, and that among the ener- 
vating luxuries which they are asserted to have been taught by 
their conquerors, an excess in dress may have had its share of 
favour. ‘But it is impossible to attribute to this cause alone, 
the defenceless condition of the people when the last Roman 
legion quitted their shores. The flower of their youth had been 
systematically drafted to the continent, the levies being so 
numerous that twelve considerable bodies of Britons in the Roman 
armies dispersed in the several provinces of the empire were 
always recruited from Britain ; and in addition to this constant 
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demand, Maximus, and Constantius (the rival of Honorius), had 
led away such great armies, that they had almost drained the 
island of men fit to bear arms. It is little to be wondered at, 
therefore, if those who were left to the cultivation of their fields, 
and the tending of their flocks and herds, should have been ill 
prepared to resist the attacks of their rude and hardy foes; 
or that, deprived of the protection which their absent sons 
could have afforded them, the fathers should have willingly 
received the treacherous aid of their Saxon auxiliaries. 

The publication of the numerous volumes of the Archeologia 
have rescued from oblivion a multitude of facts which, of no 
great importance by themselves, may be of considerable use 
when viewed in connexion with one another; and the specula- 
tions upon Roman antiquities, though not unfrequently of a 
fanciful nature, have served to keep alive a spirit of inquiry, 
the general results of which are favourable to the progress of 
society. 





Arr. 1V.—1. Hints by way of Warning, on the Legal, Practical, and 
Mercantile Difficulties, attending the foundation and management 
of Joint Stock Banks. By George Farren—London ; Pelham 
Richardson. 1833. 


2. Report from the Select Committee on Manufactures, Jommerce, 
and Shipping, with the Minutes of Evidence. Parl. Paper. 1833. 
3. Report from the Select Commitiee on the Establishment of the 
House of Commons, with the Minutes of Evidence. Parl, Paper. 

1833. 


ONE of the many obstructions to national advancement, is 
the Law of Partnership. The evil is silent, but all-pervading, 
and will be found to constitute a chief secondary cause of what 
may be legitimately called distress. Like the Law of Usury, it 
is much esteemed by the friends of things as they are, and will 
be repealed by the operation of the same influence as the other, 
the palpable experience of the mischiefs which result from it. 
This is the age of small profits; in many branches of trade, 
as they are conducted, of no profit at all; yet are the trades car- 
ried on with the keenest rivalry; bankruptcies and insolvencies, 
and compositions with creditors, are unblushingly renewed, and 
a fresh career of hazard entered upon, with an ever increasing 
number of competitors. 
In the Report of the Committee on Manufactures, Commerce, 
aud Shipping, there appear certain Returns from the Official 
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Assignees of Bankrupts, of the causes of the failures of the 
persons that appear before them. 

These returns are so extremely loose, and framed in such 
dissimilar fashion, that it is in vain to attempt to obtain a 
summary of their contents; they are the result of the opinions 
of single persons being Official Assignees in Bankruptcy 
during the last eighteen months, formed without investigation 
calculated to elicit correct conclusions. They are ex post 
facto decisions, which might possibly be shown to have no 
foundation, had the Bankrupts been apprised that such 
extrajudicial proceeding would be had; and are by no 
means to be relied upon. The Committee have struck upon 
a right flint, but in unskilfulness or ignorance without 
producing the true light. A series of investigations into the 
cause of every Bankruptcy, would indeed form a valuable part 
of national knowledge ; and the fantasies of distress which 
occupy most minds, would soon be found to be resolvable into 
unskilfulness, ignorance, unpunctuality, and imprudence, besides 
the untoward consequences of the measures of the Government, 

Whether a man failed from having traded with insufficient 
capital, or upon borrowed capital at a too high rate of interest 
in relation to the amount of profits, or with too expensive an 
establishment, either in fixtures, or in clerks,—or from inability 
to sell off stock accumulated in a period of high prices, or from 
ignorance of the state of trade in general and his own in par- 
ticular, or from the delay or cost or ambiguity of the law, or 
from the severity of taxation, or from the —o of a son or 
member of the family, or from the sudden fall in the price of 
fixed property with obligations of old date at a high rate, or the 
introduction of new inventions, or the great fall in the price of 
peculiar machinery so that other competitors come into the 
field upon more favourable terms, or from becoming security for 
others, or from the falling off of that particular branch of trade 
by xeason of the retail trader dealing directly with the manu- 
facturer instead of the merchant, or from the trade going to 
another place of more convenient locality; all these and a 
hundred other circumstances, might be elicited in a series of 
investigations into the causes of particular bankruptcies, and 
the result would be an amount of useful learning, which might 
save the fortunes of thousands in time to come. 

Of the wisdom of suffering a national decision to rest upon the 
mere assertions, without specific examination, of these gentlemen, 
it need only be said, that it is generally the manner adopted in 
the National Councils. That the Returns are by no means to be 
relied upon without more minute and special investigation, will 
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be apparent from the tenor of the whole. Thus it will appear 
from the opinions given, that the cause of the failure of the bank- 
rupts, was in the majority of instances, excessive expenditure. 
This of course must be understood to mean, excessive beyond the 
returns of their respective trades ; and here the word excessive 
must be taken as relative. It may have turned out that a man’s 
expenditure exceeded his income ; but did it exceed it in a de- 
gree disproportionate to the profits which in the usual course 
of trade he might have fairly expected to realise? Let this 
point however be settled as it may, it is only the proximate 
cause of failure. Are there no remoter causes which forced 
people into these positions, because they could take no other? 
One of these causes may be affirmed to be, the state of the Law 
of Partnership and the administration thereof. 

It is proved in the evidence taken before the above-mentioned 
Committee, and is a fact generally known, that profits are 
greatly reduced in all branches of trade; and the fact also is 
hardly less universally admitted, that there is a great abundance 
of capital in the aggregate, possessed in sums of greater or 
smaller amount, but in the average number of cases in the 
smaller amounts, by individuals. 

This capital is also relatively increased, by the reduction in the 
prices of raw material, by the greater economy of labour induced 
by the more extensive introduction of machinery, by the dimi- 
nished charges of transit, and by the less prolonged course of 
dealing, which brings a more rapid return of capital. 

All these contributing causes have gone to increase — 
and by consequence to reduce the value of those portions which, 
formerly, the capitalist disposed of by way of loan, and, as in 
the case of the landlord, found in it the source of a sufficient 
income. 

This reduction in the value of capital, has driven the capi- 
talist to endeavour to find a better market for it in conjunction 
with his own labour, and has thus extended the vigour of compe- 
tition ; which in its turn has further reduced the value of capital, 
and so extended the vigour of competition again. 

Everybody who has the smallest connexion with that 
luxury of sanguine hope in which the poor are too apt to revel, 
calculates with certainty upon erecting upon that basis a thriv- 
ing business. If he has a little capital, the confidence which 
this imparts, adds to the temptation, and almost to the chances 
of failure. Upon this he lives a year or two, in which brief 
space he finds that it is fast sinking away, and then he lives 
upon the credit he has earned, and in good time fails. 

If there has been no fraud, but a mere going on in hope, his 
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creditors, too learned in the causes of his undoing, willingly ac- 
cept a composition; and he is free to begin again here or in 
another place, or he takes to some other business, of which he 
knows less and therefore hopes more, or he becomes the clerk 
or servant of another, an alteration the most repulsive to one 
who has been his own master, or perhaps has learnt with 
what brutality and heartless indifference masters often treat 
their dependents. 

Why is ail this? Without labour a man cannot live; and 
when reliance upon his own strength and industry impels him 
to exertion, he fails or succeeds, as the chance may be, for 
neither industry nor skill will always save him from the blight 
which a meddling Government, a restrictive system and taxes, 
and a costly administration of the law, one and all contribute to 
cast over the land. 

And yet there are men who thrive; yes, the large and skilful 
capitalists, who being able to command an extensive market, can 
work with less profits, and whose arrangements are more various 
and complete ;—these men thrive and justly. The complaint 
is, that by the unjust operation of the laws, smaller men may 
not unite their resources, to try to command the same chance 
in the race of competition. 

There are, doubtless, great advantages in the singleness of the 
agency of one,—in the unshackled possession of a large capital 
in a single hand, devoted to one object,—which can never be 
found where the resources are the contributions of many. The 
freedom of volition, and the promptitude and energy of action 
found in one person or small body, are frittered away, clogged 
or lost in the multitude of rules, and the complicated 
machinery, of a large body. 

But though it may be true that singleness of wealth is an 
advantage, that does not form a reason, but the contrary, why 
the law should prevent inferior capitalists from uniting to obtain 
the same advantages as far as they can ;—unless indeed the 
law offered them the alternative, of being each made rich 
capitalists by themselves. 

If under the present system all the advantage is with the 
great capitalist; then, without quarrelling with him because 
in the nature of things he must have superior advantages, the 
smaller capitalist must exert himself by such means as are in his 
power, to lessen the difference of advantage between himself 
and his more powerful competitor,—and the most direct way of 
doing that, is to jom with others. 

If the law pretends care for the smaller capitalists ;_ then it 
comes under that head of taking care of men better than they can 
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take care of themselves, of which the institutions of Muscovy 
and of Jamaica offer the most impressive examples. 

Besides the great chartered monopolies, the Bank, the East- 
India Company, there are Insurance Companies, private bank- 
ing-houses of simaller or larger number of partners, the 
clubs, sectarian congregations, hospitals, and numberless other 
forms of combination or partnership, suited to their respective 
purposes. Extensive partnerships for trading purposes seem 
to be scouted, because many jobbing schemers attempted 
to establish such things in the fatal 1825, and a universal 
mania of the sort ames. 

If any man should judge of the general demeanour of another 
in a state of intoxication, or a fit of delirium, or under 
other forms of excitement produced by an extraordinary event ; 
he would not be more foolish than the wise public, who ever 
since 1825 have stamped all large associations as bubbles and 
delusiofis,—an idea that the insulated tradesmen have not been 
slow to aggravate and profit by 

The failures of 1825 arose from persons, in the sudden hope 
of large gains, embarking their iucomes in the purchase of 
shares, in the hope of realising a profit upon them before the 
second or third instalment was called for. What they so spent, 
could not of course be applied to the payment of their trades- 
men’s bills ; and if another instalment was called for before they 
expected it, they were obliged to sell at aloss, or pay up, that 
they might not lose what they had previously advanced. Every 
body was then spending other people’s money, the customer the 
tradesman’s, the tradesman his merchant’s, and the banker his 
customer’s; so that when Christmas came, many of the banks 
broke up, the balances that were with them were lost to their 
customets, who could not pay the tradesman, who could not pay 
the merchant, and so on round, after the manner of the ‘ House 
that Jack built.’ 

No doubt, this is a lesson of wisdom to all, not to embark in 
undertakings for which they have not the means ; and there was 
probably a good deal of practical wisdom in the legislature’s 
requiring a certain proportion (two thirds) of the capital 
subscribed for, to be paid up before the undertaking was 
commenced. 

The objection does not, however, destroy the utility of extensive 
partnerships. The objects, and their value, and their chance of 
success,—the men who bring forward the scheme, and who are 
to conduct,—their honesty and fitness for the task, are all 
considerations which a prudent man would weigh before he took 
part in them, just as he would do if he were going to take a 
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house, or determine on any other of the more serious concerns 
of life. 

Mr. Farren’s pamphlet put at the head of this article explains 
with some force, and with truth, many of the legal difficulties 
affecting large partnerships; and quotes the judgment of Lord 
Eldon in one important case of the kind, which will show the 
course of reasoning adopted by one, who stood forth in the 


excitement of the year 1825 the decided enemy to joint stock 
bodies. 


‘In Davis v. Fisk, his Lordship after saying that it had been 
determined that a dozen persons may guarantee each other in partner- 
ship, added ‘‘ when once it was established that twelve might act on 
such a principle, it was impossible to put alimit to the number ; and it 
is said from the Bar, that 60,000 have combined for that purpose in the 
presentinstance. ‘The inconvenience of administering justice to such a 
mass of people all standing in the relation of partners, was soon dis- 
covered, for as partners they were bound to set forth the names of all 
their body when acting against a stranger, and it was equally incum- 
bent on those who prosecuted claims against them to bring all before 
the Court. To obviate this difficulty it has frequently happened that 
Acts of Parliament have been obtained, by which the Secretary, 
Treasurer, or some officer of the Society, is pointed out as a nominal 
Plaintiff or Defendant, to sue or be sued, for or on account of the 
association at large ; and so far such an association may be called a 
quasi Corporation, having the power, emblems, and to a given extent 
the privileges of a body, without having been incorporated. 1 shall 
be very cautious not to extend those privileges. ‘The policy of Acts 
of Parliament in such cases was to render facility to justice, by 
making one person to represent a mass, which would of itself be 
immoveable, but the difficulties as I foresaw and urged in my place in 
the House of Lords, were not so easily to be overcome ; for although 
justice might be done in cases in which the association was complain- 
ing, by the use of one name instead of 60,000, the same measure of 
justice could not be rendered in the person of one defendant. ‘The 
Secretary or Treasurer might not be worth the money, for which he 
was sued, and the funds might be insufficient. But supposing the 
officer to be in possession of ample means, execution would go against 
him or his effects ; and having paid the money, he would have to seek 
just contribution from the members, which might be practicable with 
a manageable number, but which must be next to impossible with 
60,000 persons. ‘The Acts of Parliament do not contemplate suits 
amongst the members themselves, but speak only of actions by and 
against them. ‘The present record therefore derives no assistance from 
the Act, as it not only presents members complaining of each other, 
but states that which is false (I do not use the word false in its 
offensive sense, but merely as describing an assertion which is not 
strictly true), for it represents the Bill as filed in behalf of all the 
members, whereas the defendants appear to be members also, In 
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certain cases of covenant, where it is necessary to bring all parties 
before the Court, those who refuse to be plaintiffs must be made 
defendants ; but a man cannot stand as plaintiff and defendant at the 
same time ; and for any thing that appears on this record, there may 
be one-half of the members represented by the plaintiffs and the other 
by the defendants, though all are called plaintiffs.’ 

‘ The present case is reduced to a mere matter of partnership ; and 
as I threw out in the course of the argument, can it be said that a man 
does not know his own partners, nor the nature of the concern of which 
he is a member? I do not say that this record may not be so amended 
as to bring all the parties properly before me; but I feel that it is 
very difficult to do so with 60,000 partners.’ 


This is good legal reasoning, founded upon a narrow legal 
rule, It, however, correctly sets forth the predicament as the 
law now stands of large bodies of persons, who being engaged 
in some great common enterprise, have the misfortune to fall 
into dispute. 

The objection that the officer, whether Secretary, Treasurer, 
or by whatever other name called, might not have the funds to 
meet the claim, and that he would thence be compelled to sue 
all for contribution is an objection, which may be removed 
whenever it seems fit to the Legislature. As in local affairs, ifa 
district be charged with a given contribution, the failure of a 
collector is remedied by the deficiency being again levied upon 
the capable payers; so in partnerships, however large, the objec- 
tion stated may be met, by requiring that all persons being part- 
ners, and the amount of their respective shares, should be enrolled, 
and be forthcoming, if need be, to pay the debt. Ifa dispute arise, 
and the law award indemnity, to an extent which cannot be 
answered by the responsible officer, then according to the re- 
spective shares of each of these parties in the general interests 
of the concern, the law might at once issue its writ of contribu- 
tion until the whole amount had been paid. 

The farcical absurdity of a suit by the Secretary or officer 
sueable, against all the partners, whether,6,000 or 60,000, cannot 
be seriously entertained by any but lawyers. 

The fact of enrolment should be conclusive against the partner ; 
and the decree or judgment which went to declare the 
Company, in the person of their secretary or other sueable 
officer, guilty, should be the warrant for the instant issuing and 
execution of the writ of contribution against all the partners 
enrolled, to the amount of their respective shares. 

The pretence that because a man has subscribed a pound with 
others, he should therefore be made responsible for all the 
pounds the others have subscribed, is a mere invention of that 
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kind of law which seems to value itself on being the perfection 
of unreason. 

If an officer of the concern, being a partner, were guilty of 
malversation or maladministration, then the fact of that officer 
being a partner should not be allowed to be set up against the 
charge incurred by him as an officer of the concern; but he 
should be tried by the terms of the contract or convention 
under which he took office, as if he were a stranger having no 
interest in the profits. 

If one portion of the partners were at war with another portion 
of their number, then it should be allowed to each party to be 
sued in the name of any one person elected by them, without 
bringing before the Court the whole multitude. 

All the exceptions thus started so learnedly, by the ancient 
friend to ancient things however monstrous, are easily met by fit 
arrangements, in matters in which the interests of the Govern- 
ment are concerned; and it would require but an Act of ten 
sentences, to make them applicable to all other partnerships, 
large or small. ; 

If a King, or minister, or ordinary criminal, being one of the 
great partnership of the State, were to be brought to justice, 
all the world would see the absurdity of making the twenty 
millions of subjects parties in nomine to the record. But the 
genius which ought to obviate the same absurdity in private 
matters, is thwarted by other sinister arrangements. 

There are many individuals, indeed all the officers of Parlia- 
ment, interested in the system of passing Private Acts to obviate 
special evils. Their revenues would be diminished if a general 
law should pass, declaring upon what conditions partnerships 
might be formed. 

And this abomination is likely to be strengthened and con- 
firmed, if Radicalism do not apply itself to the exposure 
of the enormity. A Committee sat during the last Session, on 
the establishment of the House of Commons, its officers and 
fees ; and thus reported. 

The Committee recommend that the officers should be paid by 
salaries, and not by fees. But in the spirit of an economy which 
looks to the saving of so much money, and not to the costlier 
consequences of the effects of the system in other relations, 
—they propose that the fees now exacted should be carried to a 
fee fund, as part of the public revenue,—thus receiving ¢oll for 
legislation and justice. 

‘The Committee [says the Report,] are quite aware of the evils 
[what evils ?] which might arise from rendering application to the 
legislature for Private Bills extremely low in expense, and also of the 

vou. xxX.— Westminster Review. * 
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justice and propriety of making persons desirous of obtaining particular 
advantages by means of Acts of Parliament, pay adequately towards 
defraying the large expenses of an establishment, which is rendered 
more expensive in consequence of private and local legislation. They 
do not therefore propose to diminish the gross amount of the fees, but 
rather to alter the principle of the charge ; and they are of opinion 
that a more simple, certain, and less complicated mode of charge 
should be adopted, and that Bills should pay more in proportion 
to the importance and magnitude of the object than at present.’ 


The evils of which the Committee are aware, consist in the 
impossibility of giving proper attention to more business of the 
sort, which is already too abundant, and distracts the attention 
of Legislators from the larger and more universal matters of 
State to the smaller and particular affairs of districts ;—a vice 
in a national assembly, of which few can conceive the magni- 
tude, who are not aware of the universal force of gravitation 
towards self and one’s own kin and fellows, which, in the most 
intelligent, will often sacrifice to a class the good of the com- 
munity. 

What would not be given to bribery in other forms, is given in 
this. The bad legislator wins the hearts of his constituents, by 
attending to their private and local affairs ; atleast, thisis always 
found in commercial communities, to be effectual compensation 
for the want of statesmanship. 

The justice and propriety of throwing the expense upon the 
individuals desirous of obtaining particular advantages by means 
of Acts of Parliament, can only be judged of, by ascertaining 
whether a distinction is always made between a personal and a 
general object. But it is more than to be suspected that the 
reference to the legislature at all on many matters, results from 
the deficiency of other institutions ; and therefore, whether the 
objects be individual or national, there is a wrong done by con- 
tinuing the system. 

The probability is, that in one shape or other, in the greater 
cost of the object or in the lack of its more extensive use, the 
nation pays first or last. 

An instance is mentioned in the Evidence, of a case where 
a Bill was withdrawn, on account of the cost arising from these 
fees ; and the writer of this paper knows another instatice where 
the public bodies and inhabitants of a town were deterred by 
the same reason, 

From all of which it is to be inferred, that there are other 
instances of the same kind. In all of which the legislature 
commits a wrong. 

The Committees must look into these matters more radically, 
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before they attempt correction; they have only touched the 
surface now. In the present instance, the demand for Reform 
is one of the first magnitude. If the alterations proposed 
by the report be made, fifty years will not cure the blunder. 
There will be a necessity for the recurrence of the same agita- 
tion and labour; which it will be in vain to attempt to excite, 
in any short period after the present proposed alteration has 
been effected. 

No severity of complaint could be unjust in this case. The 
Legislature has already, in several instances, passed general laws 
for the government of particular classes of subjects, superseding 
the necessity of constant reference to the Legislature, or ren- 
dering its aid in any special case less costly. Precedent—the 
idol of English law and Legislation—is not wanting as a guide. 

In the cases of the Benefit Societies and Saving’s Banks, 
there are precedents in point, as the lawyers say; and what mis- 
carriage has come to them and other laws, is ascribable to 
other causes. The legal Regulations of Friendly Societies have 
been founded on a general law of this nature ; and but for the 
want of local officers capable of intelligently executing the law 
in the provinces, these Acts would have been more beneficial 
than in the ignorant handling of them they have proved to be. 

Mr. Farren goes on to state, that 


‘In the Acts of Parliament granted to several of the Life Offices, and 
other Joint Stock Companies, the Legislature has caused the following 
provisions to be inserted, ‘‘ that execution upon any judgment in any 
suchaction, obtained against the person actingas Chairman of the Society 
or Partnership forthe time being, oragainst the person acting as Secretary 
of the Society or Partnership for the time being, whether as plaintiff 
or defendant, may be issued against any Member or Members for the 
time being of the Society or Partnership ; provided always that every 
such Chairman or Secretary, in whose name any such action or suit 
shall be commenced, prosecuted or defended, and every such Member 
or Members against whom execution upon any judgment obtained in 
any such action or suit shall be issued as aforesaid, shall always be 
reimbursed and paid out of the fund of the Society or Partnership, all 
such costs and charges as by the event of any such proceeding, he or 
they shall be put unto or become chargeable with. ’ 


Thus any one man may be singled out for claims greatly be- 
yond his means of payment, though he is morally bound for 
only a very small fraction of the whole claim. If the amount of 
the judgment be levied upon him, he may be ruined at a blow, 
and long before he can recover from his partners. 

This proceeding is manifestly unjust, where an engagement 
has been entered into that the party shall only be liable 4 the 
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amount of his subscription. Might it not be reasonably re- 

uired, that the persons entering into engagements with such 
bodies, should prove not only that the thing contracted for was 
within the objects of such concern, but that they had ascertained 
there were assets to meet such engagement ? 

Besides the enrolment of the names of the Members, the names 
and powers of their officers should be enrolled; and if en- 
rolled, any party dealing with such officers should be bound to 
ascertain that they did not exceed their functions. 

Mr. Farren has published his work, with a view to deter per- 
sons from entering into Joint Stock Banking Associations ; and 
after detailing as above, the legal difficulties that now surround 
partnerships of this unwieldy character, remarks, that it is diffi- 
cult to suppose that any person would knowingly or wilfully 
involve himself in such a labyrinth. 


‘ The Shareholder, at the time he pays his deposits on the formation 
of the Company, and enters his name for the number of shares for 
which he subscribes, is in most instances absolutely assured, by the 
Deed of Settlement or Foundation, that his responsibility is to be 
limited to the amount of those shares. But, by the operation of the 
Act of Parliament, he suddenly finds himself made responsible for the 
full amount of the engagements of the Institution. It would be use- 
less for him to urge to the holders of writs of execution, that the Deed 
to which he subscribed expressly declared a limit to his responsibility. 
‘The answer would be (if the holder should deign to give an answer at 
all), “The Act of Parliament, Sir, declares you liable: the bargain 
between you and your Co-Shareholders cannot affect the rights of other 
persons. ‘This is declared to be a public Act, and every man (strictly 
speaking) is bound to take notice of its provisions ; but your name is 
actually enrolled, on oath, as one of the persons against whom execu- 
tion is to issue on judgments recovered, You, therefore, are not, or 
ought not to be ignorant of the consequences.” 

‘ The inconvenience and disquietude, which a man would labour un- 
der, if he were aware of such responsibility attaching to him, cannot 
be adequately described ; and it would be difficult to fix a limit to re- 
sulting consequences. Engaged in his ordinary pursuits, and having 
invested a sum under promises of superior advantage, he would not 
look to that investment as a source from which danger might spring. 
—Not being permitted to have a voice in the management of the In- 
stitution, he might learn for the first time, from a newspaper report 
of a trial at law, that the Bank of which he is a Shareholder had been 
in litigation. Little could he fancy at the moment, that, if satisfac- 
tion of the judgment should be delayed, either by the want of funds, or 
by the contumacy of those who control them, the very bed on which 
he slept might be seized on for the amount; nay, that the knocker at 
his hall-door might shortly announce the arrival of the holder of a writ 
of execution, by which his person must be imprisoned if the money 
should not be paid.’ 
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‘Once aware of the existence of this danger, a man’s first wish might 
be to avoid it, by disposing of his shares ; but, if he had been informed 
of his situation by means which were open to all, he might find it very 
difficult to meet with a person who would take his bargain even as a 
gift: and the Act of Parliament is imperative, that all the Members, 
whose names shall be expressed in the last enrolment, shall continue 
liable until a memorial of transfer shall have been enrolled. ’ 

‘ These observations proceed on a supposition that the Deposit Bank 
had obtained an Act granting ‘‘a power of suing and being sued, 
in the name of one of its officers :”” without such power, banking tran- 
sactions, with a numerous proprietory, could scarcely be conducted at 
all; for it must be borne in mind that they are all simple contract 
transactions, not expressing on the face of them any limits to the 
responsibility of Partners, nor defining particular remedies to claimants, 
as is the case in contracts under seal. It is perfectly clear, that in the 
present day, no such company would obtain a charter, or be incor- 
porated.’ 

‘ To illustrate legal impediments by familiar examples,—suppose a 
proprietor, holding shares, by which he is constituted a partner, also 
paying in money to the Bank as a customer. How could he withdraw 
his deposit?) Or rather, how could he enforce its payment if with- 
held from him? He could not sue his partners at daw, and the difli- 
culties of bringing the proper parties before a Court of Equity, have 
already been represented in the judgment of Lord Eldon, in Davis v. 
Fisk. ‘‘ The Acts of Parliament,” said his Lordship, ‘‘ do not contem- 
plate suits among the Members themselves, but speak only of actions 
by and against them.” 

‘Suppose the case of an ordinary customer of the Deposit Bank, not 
being a partner, how could he proceed if his deposits were withheld ? 
He might sue the officer named in the Act, as the nominal defendant ! 
But, would that officer have the funds of the Company in his actual 
possession, or under his single controul, so as to be able to pay all the 
Company’s engagements? It is to be hoped not—or else the whole 
property of the Bank would be in the power of a single individual, 
who might walk off with, or misapply the funds at his own pleasure : 
of what use then would a judgment against a nominal defendant be to 
acustomer if the funds were adversely withheld?) Why, he might 
take out execution against any member or members for the time being, 
of the Society or Partnership. ‘This remedy in a few instances, might 
be effectual, but would it be so to the extent of the whole engagements 
of the Bank? Is it clear that the private property of the proprietors, 
would be sufficient to meet all public claims on the partnership? It 
is perfectly certain, that the separate property of every proprietor would 
be liable to the last farthing, but that property might not be equal to 
the claims of the customers, who would have no means of getting at 
the Company’s Fund, except through the intervention of a Court of 
Equity ; as it must be remembered, that the subscribed fund and other 
accumulations would be invested in the names of Trustees.’ 

‘So far consideration has been confined to the cases of customers: 
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turning now to the rights and remedies of the partners among them- 
selves, how would they be affected ?—One man whose private propert 
may have been seized in execution, must seek as claimant pro rata, 
contribution from several thousand partners, with the probability of 
being himself made a debtor the next hour, at the suit of some other 
proprietor, who may also have been levied on for a judgment against 
the officer, sued under the Act. If the whole of the trading capital 
should not have been paid up, how would further instalments be en- 
forced, or how would the partner who did pay up, obtain just contri- 
bution from those who did not ? ’"—p.-14. 


There are, no doubt, many other causes of failure of Joint 
Stock Associations ; and one of them is the want of taking 
security from the officers. 

It is not sufficient that the security should be against fraud 
or theft; it should be sufficient to guard against mismanage~ 
ment or negligence ; and this can only be done by requiring 
the party employed, to have a certain share in the general funds 
of the concern, proportioned to his share in the actual manage- 
ment, whether as Director, Secretary, Clerk, or other officer. 
‘The shares so regulated ought not to be transferable while the 
party continues to execute his office. Two advantages would 
follow this arrangement. It would bring capital, and ensure 
zeal. The officer would have his salary proportioned to his 
service and his interest in the fund. It is questionable whe- 
ther his profits would not equal those of the smaller tradesman, 
with the still greater advantage of less anxiety and less labour. 

Unfortunately the special cases against which Mr. Farren 
has exerted all his energy to warn, have been provided for in the 
7th Geo. 4, an Act for regulating the affairs of Joint Stock 
Banks, and there is no reason why the enactments of that 
statute, as well as the provisions used in the Deeds of Partner- 
ship by these bodies, should not with some modifications be 
applied to Joint Stock bodies of all kinds. 

But though by passing a general law, the evils complained 
of would be in a great measure removed, there is also required 
more promptitude in the administration of justice ; for which 
purpose it might be provided, that in cases where the parties 
could not at the period of dispute, which is the great difficulty, 
be brought to chuse an arbitrator, the matter might at once, 
upon a summary petition setting forth the dispute, be referred 
to a Master in Chancery, or some other officer of the Courts, 
to be summarily disposed of. 

The Court of Review in Bankruptcy, if we are still to retain 
separate jurisdictions for separate classes of matter, as it is not 
unreasonably burthened with labour, and as its functions have 
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reference to commercial subjects, might be charged with all 
matters of dispute in partnership cases. 

There is this further reason for such a course, that this 
Court has a class of inferior officers, viz. the Official Assignees, 
to whom matters of account might be referred. 

Everybody who has been a partner, must be sensible of the 
necessity of such a jurisdiction. Partnership Deeds are mere 
waste paper, and habitually disregarded from the sense of the 
difficulty of enforcing their stipulations in our Courts of Justice ; 
and after a series of negligences, or worse, many partnerships 
are suddenly broken up, and their affairs hastily adjusted with 
loss to some concerned at least, because the alternative—is the 
Court of Chancery. 

To such extent has this evil risen, that it is customary upon 
a young man being about to start in business, to warn him 
against partners. 

One great benefit of Courts of Justice whose proceedings 
are rapid, is that they prevent the violation of agreements. 
Impunity here, as in criminal matfers, induces offence ; but 
though our Legislators have provided that an offence com- 
mitted against the Criminal Laws should be tried within six 
weeks afterwards, a twelvemonth or two years is necessary to 
decide an affair of property. 

The vesting in Government the right of granting a charter to 
this company or that, can only be a source of patronage, sought 
for and obtained by endless begging and intrigue, and after all 
granted to improper parties, or when the lateness of their 
success rendered the privilege of no great advantage. It is in 
the earlier stages of a concern, when it has to struggle with 
powerful competitors long established, and the still worse 
antagonists the discontent and disappointment of some of its 
own members who calculated upon a too early success, that 
a speedy settlement of disputes is necessary. 

Whatever facilities are now granted by Charter or by Act of 
Parliament, ought to be matter of common right, upon the prin- 
ciple of Laissez-nous faire. Whether a person should embark 
all his capital in one enterprise or more,—as an individual, or in 
one of these companies,—should be a matter left to his own dis- 
cretion. 

What things are fitly undertaken by individuals, by small 
partnerships, and by large, will soon be discovered by the dis- 
cussions of the public and their wants. 

With the aid of printing, whatever ought to be reported to the 
whole body on the progress of its concerns, may be done with- 
out difficulty; and this should form a main check upon the 
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managers. The report ought not to be annual, published at the 
end of the year, when the officers are about to retire and there 
is no time before a new election to decide upon their merits ; but 
oftener, once a month, or two months, or three, or half-yearly, 
according to the nature of the concern. 

If the general outline be published, a good deal may be and 
must be left to the discretion of directors or acting partners ; but 
in most undertakings which are worked with a_ sufficient 
capital, the whole will speedily become a matter of routine. 

Why should private partnerships be put on a different footing 
from the great public one? In all cases where parties intend to 
become liable to the responsibilities of a partnership, their names 
should be enrolled as partners, and the public and creditors 
should look no where else. Now, by many subtleties of the law, 
a man is declared to be a partner, who intended no such thing ; 
he cannot incur a limited risk to serve his best friend, his brother, 
or his son, If he takes a hundredth part of the profits, he 
incurs the liability of losing his whole fortune in spite of 
any arrangement. Secret or avowed, dormant or active partner, 
he cannot make an arrangement suitable to his circum~ 
stances. Doubtless, as in the law of usury, the law is evaded 
sometimes, and then always at greater cost to the party 
intended to be protected. A man may let his house, or his 
land, or his factory, or his materials of trade, at an extravagant 
rent ; or he may rate them above their value and take security 

‘for the greater amount, with of course proportionate interest, 
injuring the partner and the creditor equally. 

Because of these difficulties, a number of men each getting 
a bare return to capital, must drudge on day after day, from 
morning to night, doing all things in anxiety and imperfectly, 
because the law says they shall not join their resources. 

They must have separate places of business, separate clerks, 
separate travellers, if they can manage to have these necessary 
helps at all; and if they cannot, they are separately attempting 
to do by fractions, what joined together they would do entirely. 
They would save in the one case all that is gained by greater 
activity ; and in the other all that is given to one of the places of 
business, one class of clerks, one set of travellers. 

But they go on struggling ; and most moral men will they 
be if they continue honest, when all roguery is growing around 
them, forced by the pressure which everybody feels. 

Discontented with the government, with minds distracted, 
doubting whence comes the blast that destroys them, they have 
neither courage nor coolness to make the best of their condition; 
ond the most right-minded and conscientious, move on in 
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apathetic routine, waiting their doom,—neither hoping nor 
fearing, for the worst has every now and then become better 
and the better turned worse, so often that they know not 
whether to fear or to hope. In the meanwhile, the books are 
neglected, stocks are not taken or half taken, and the work 
abandoned ; the expenses of home continue while credit lasts ; 
and then comes the shock, destroying self, home, friends, 
creditors,—all with whom there was connexion ; or if these last 
survive the shock, it is only with the conviction that their own 
time may soon arrive. 

Can this bea moral nation, so long as men feel that success 
is not the result of conduct,—that the swindler and rash specu- 
lator have as great (perhaps greater) chance of success as 
the prudent and the virtuous ;—as long as the rich habitually 
incur debts and fail to pay them,—promising, and shirking 
the sight of their creditors, like swindlers and thieves,—and the 
legislators, the most glaringly vicious of all in this particular ? 
Who can doubt why these abominations last? Individuals, 
engaged in a whirl of business, and suffering all the anxieties 
incidental to it, have no thought of causes. The law as it 
stands, has been made by the public enemy; and the existing 
legislators have no interest in removing it. 

Until justice is the standard of precedents in the legislature, 
and freedom of action the rule in matters commercial and all 
others where the community does not suffer, there is no security 
for property, and it would be well that they who have their stake 
in the country should be prompt to set an example. Let then, 
taking Lord Durham’s advice, the crown and the government 
go hand in hand with the people. Let each question be tried, 
not as a party or flash question, but with all the steadiness 
and sagacity of a skilful engineer, who knows that ina very 
subordinate mechanical department, a great impediment may 
arise, though his main power be of the mightiest. The main 
power of this people, is their industry, indefatigable and energetic 
as long as its reward is not hopeless. It has planted here 
freedom and independence; but these are falling away or 
becoming restless and wayward, from the impediments opposed 
to their source; and of these impediments,—almost unseen, 
and apparently small,-—the law of partnership and the administra- 
tion of it are not the least paralyzing. 
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Arr. V.—1. 4 Sketch of the Life of C. Eulenstein, -the celebrated 
Performer on the Jew’s Harps—London ; Welsh. Small $vo. 
pp. 69. With a Portrait. 1833. 
2. The Giulianiad, or Guitarist’s Magazine. Nos. 1V, V, and V1.— 
London ; Sherwood. 1833. 


L*" no man despise the day of small things. There may be 

more mystery in a Jew’s Harp than a hand-organ, notwith- 
standing their relative dimensions. Think of a man’s playing 
concertos on the engine which ‘Skinner in his Ltymologicon 
Lingue Anglice calls “Cythara Judeorum,” and says that 
neither the creaking of hinges, nor the mewing of cats, can be 
more dissonant and harsh ;’—on the instrument which ‘the 
Germans call Maul-trommel,’ but of which the vernacular 
name is Brummeisen— buzzing iron.” Nevertheless 


‘ The performance of Mr. Eulenstein on the Jew’s Harp is not only 
a great curiosity in the musical world, but is, in itself, eminently 
beautiful. By means of a series of instruments, properly tuned and 
adjusted, he commands a scale of four octaves and two or three notes, 
—has a perfect mastery over all the diatonic and chromatic intervals, 
and modulates with the most graceful facility and the nicest accuracy 
into every variety of key. By dint of incessant practice, he has over- 
come a difficulty which at first seemed insuperable: he has acquired 
a power of stopping the vibration the instant the spring is struck, 
and yet leaving it free for the next note, so that he can perform the 
most rapid staccato passages with astonishing brilliancy and precision. 
But his greatest triumph is the tone which he clicits from his humble 
and hitherto contemptible instrument. We have all heard its dissonant 
twang when touched by the rude finger of the school-boy, and even 
ears unmusical have turned away in aversion from its monotonous 
grumbling; but in Eulenstein’s hands, the tongue of iron speaks with 
most soft and silvery voice, and pours forth its sweet and tender notes 
with such delicacy and taste, that at the close of some pathetic melody, 
the ear drinks in the dying sound with breathless attention, and con- 
tinues to listen after the enchanter has ceased. A great variety of 
effect is also produced ; a firm, though gentle, note reminds us of the 
violin,—in that clear harmonic sound a tiny bell is heard—and, when 
a dead silence is preserved, (which ought always to be the case,) and 
all is quiet without and within, fairy strains creep about the room in 
undulating harmony, now nearer, now more distant, as if a moving 
chorus of airy little beings, in their tenderest mood, were delighting 
themselves in song.’ 

‘The scene changes, and the trumpet sounds—the reader smiles 
incredulously—the trampet! a Jew’s Harp! nevertheless, gentle 
reader, the tone, though a miniature likeness, does resemble that 
of the trumpet, and at the head of Lilliputians would lead them most 
inspiringly to the onslaught.—These various results are effected by 
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the performer playing sometimes only on one, but generally on two, 
and, occasionally, on four instruments at a time: sixteen lie before 
him, and he takes them up, and puts them down in turn with 
the greatest ease and without the slightest interruption to the 
melody.’ 

‘ There is nothing peculiar in their construction; some attention 
may perhaps be paid to the elasticity of the spring, and they are 
brought into accurate tune by loading the extremity of the tongue 
with a little sealing-wax ; but in other respects they are precisely the 
** Cythare Judeorum” of which Skinner speaks with such unmixed 
abhorrence.’ 

‘ The reader who has any curiosity in such matters, may now be 
disposed to enquire how Mr. Eulenstein came to make choice of so 
unpromising an instrument; and as the circumstances, under which 
he was driven to this, are somewhat singular, as no little energy and 
decision of character are displayed, it is believed, that a brief memoir 
of his life will prove acceptable to all those who take an interest in the 
cultivation and developement of talent under opposing difficulties and 
occasional deep distress.’—p. 1. 


Charles Eulenstein was born in the year 1802, at Heilbroun, 
in the kingdom of Wiirtemberg. His history is the ancient 
round, of genius, poverty, struggle, pertinacity, and success. 
His first musical energies were displayed in insisting on having 
his father’s violin to play on, when he was between four and 
five years old ; and because his father refused, he made a fiddle 
for himself. His father soon afterwards died, and the coveted 
violin became his own. His mother, who was poor, disliked 
supplying him with strings; and so the boy contrived, by pretend- 
ing he had no appetite till the middle of the day, to get his penny 
loaf transmuted into a penny before he went to school, and then 
turned six breakfasts into a fiddle-string. And after all he did 
not succeed at that time in teaching himself to play ; in con- 
sequence, as is suggested, of his hand being too small. A well- 
timed grandfather got him leave to be taught the flute; and he 
arrived at the dignity of being a chorus-singer in the church. 
The violin also was continued ; and at the age of twelve, having 
far surpassed all his companions, he was considered a very good 
performer. 

His mother however, insisted that he should be put to 
business; and believing that music was in books, and that 
to bind books would be to have them, to a book-binder he went. 
His master soon complained that he was busy with the inside 
of books and not the out; and he was translated to a shop of 
hardware. Here he might have been happy; but his mistress 
hated music. Besides his violin, too, somebody had given him 
a French Horn; a perilous piece of hardware for the youthful 
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dealer. The horn was speedily forbidden ; and the violin, a guitar, 
and a tiny flageolet, were all successively discovered and put 
under the ban. But his destinies were not accomplished ; the 
Jew’s Harp had not yet appeared upon the scene. As a 
hardware-man, he sold Jew’s Harps; it was his limited service 
to sell them for a penny each, to the school-boys of the town. 
Like the starving man that first tried oysters, he seized upon 
the chance, and commenced his experiments. 


‘In a very few weeks, to use his own words, he discovered that 
there were sounds residing in the Jew’s harp, which he had never 
heard before. He was encouraged to proceed ; and one day having 
heard a gentleman, who came into the shop, perform in a superior 
manner on two harps at once, he was so delighted, that he resolved to 
devote his whole attention to this humble little instrument. For four 
years he practised incessantly at all opportunities. The greater part 
of every night was consumed in this occupation ; and so fearful was 
he of being detected by his duenna in such an enormous sin, that he 
actually hid himself under the bed-clothes, lest the soft and liquid 
note should reach and offend her ear. One night he fell asleep, with 
the Jew’s harp in his mouth; and was awakened by a scratch in the 
face from the point of the spring. ‘To remedy the inconvenience in 
future, he covered it with a little sealing-wax. This, he found, 
altered the pitch ; and, with a quickness of apprehension not a little 
wonderful in a mere boy, he instantly saw the great advantage which 
might be taken of this circumstance. By means of loading the end of 
the tongue, more or less heavily, he tuned a series of harps with the 
greatest nicety ; and was thus enabled, as before mentioned, not only 
to command a very extensive scale, but to modulate, with surprising 
truth and accuracy, into every variety of key. He now laboured with 
redoubled diligence. At the end of two years, his clear and delicious 
tone was brought to perfection. He had acquired the remarkable 
power of executing staccato passages with extreme rapidity :—his 
shake was close, distinct, and beautifully in tune; and all the turns, 
slides, arpeggios, and various other ornaments and graces, (of which 
he was the first to discover that the instrument was capable,) were 
under his command. Inshort, he played nearly as well as he does now. 
But his talent was not to be hidden for ever under a counterpane. He 
now began to indulge in dreams of advancement, by displaying to the 
world his entirely new accomplishment. He collected a few musical 
friends into a dark room, gave them a specimen of his skill, and 
required them to name the instrument. They were in perfect raptures ; 
talked about fairies and angels, and manifested the greatest impatience 
to see the cause of all this novel harmony. Lights were brought; 
and sixteen penny Jew's harps lay on the table.’—p. 17. 


One year was expended in curing himself of making faces. 
He then ran away from the rest of the hardware, with his Jew’s 
Harps in his pocket; and his mother having withdrawn her 
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fruitless opposition, he set off with her blessing and twenty 
shillings. He arrived at Heidelberg, but could not muster 
courage to commence operations, and so walked on to the 
next town. Here no inn-keeper would let him have a 
room. In the next town, a room might have been procured ; 
but a magistrate who had no notion of ‘ buzzing-irons,’ refused 
him permission to perform. It seems there are fools on the 
bench in Germany. With similar success he toiled through 
Frankfort, Hesse Cassel, and Hanover ; and walked six hundred 
miles without effecting in any degree the object of his tour. He 
sat under a tree for rest, and practised; and spent many a night 
in the open air. How the pound held out, is a marvel un- 
explained ; there must be humanities in Germany, a pilgrim 
may remember but does not talk of. At last he arrived at 
Luneburg, where he had an uncle of many callings,—‘ having a 
large business in the way of letting public rooms,’ and being 
moreover ‘ the proprietor of a small theatre,’ a dealer in ‘ con- 
fectionery, and in ‘ wine.’ His uncle received him kindly, and 
made him useful in his manifold employments. It was not till 
the end of three years, that he obtained permission to give a 
concert in his uncle’s theatre. It was attended with tolerable 
success ; and having saved a little money during his sojourn, he 
once more set forth, and with precisely the same ill luck as 
before, walked all the way back to Heilbroun. Once more 
in his native town, he bought new pantaloons,—for so the 
florid language of his biographer seems interpretable,—and 
advertised a concert. But his ‘ friends’ set themselves to 
raise an outcry, declared he was mad and a vagabond to boot, 
and tried to force him to return to hardware. To add to his 
misfortunes, he stitched his last four pounds into a girdle, and 
left it on a tree when he went into the water to bathe; but 
whether water-king or kelpie coveted it, was never known, for 
it was never heard of more. He concealed his loss from his 
mother, and set out again with a few shillings in his pocket. 
His success was small; he was driven from the more con- 
siderable towns, and with great difficulty obtained enough to 
support life, by performing occasionally before a few persons in 
less frequented places. He persevered for some months, and 
gradually fell into deep distress. His clothes, small and great, 
as usual wore out; and many a mile he walked without shoes, 
that he might have wherein to appear before his audiences. His 
rents (the hole he had, as Mr. Hood would say) grew every day 
more perplexing and unmanageable ; and with the fear of naked- 
ness before his eyes, he was compelled to turn his steps towards 
Stuttgard. He found a master,—in what employment is not said, 
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but he had been used to many,—who advanced him a little 
money with which to sacrifice to the graces. He was engaged 
to attend private parties ; his fame began to spread ; and one 
day,—the change seems too brilliant for even a German story, 
—he received an order to attend the Queen of Wiirtemberg. 
His presentation of himself was characteristic of a man who 
had just been living in sheep-skins and goat-skins, or garments 
of less excellent endurance. 

* When I received the summons, instead ‘of delighting me, it made 
me tremble very much, for I had never been in the presence of a queen 
before; and I was afraid that my extreme awkwardness and timidity 
would prevent me from playing well. When I entered a long room, 
in which the queen was, her Majesty was sitting quite at the other end : 
but, instead of walking on till I came sufficiently near, I instantly 
began to bow ; and, all the way I went, I kept making a great many 
bows towards her Majesty, none of which she saw. The queen spoke 
to me repeatedly; but I do not know what was said, I was so 
frightened. All I remember is, that she was kind in her manner, 
pleased with my performance; and that a letter of recommendation 
was offered to me, in case I should goto London. | was never happier 
in my life, than when I returned home at night to my own room.’ 
—p. 33. 

After this visit, his circumstances, as may be supposed, im- 
proved. He started again in February 1825, with money and 
letters of recommendation in his pockets, and irreproachable 
garments on his outward man. At Tubingen he played to three 
hundred people; played at Friburg, Basle, and Zurich. At the 
last place he gave a concert, cleared ten pounds, and sent it to 
his mother. Thence he set off for Lausanne, with nearly thirty 
pounds ; and thence to Lyons, and to Paris. At the two last 
places, he did no good ; the French are not a people to hold 
their tongues and listen to Jew’s Harps. So after spinning out 
his last napcleon through all the permutations of which starving 
is susceptible, and holding out two days more after his magazines 
were exhausted, he applied to Mr. Stockhaussen, the husband of 
the celebrated singer, who assisted him, procured him employment 
as a copier of music, ‘ talked him about’ as he says, and finally 
set him afloat again. He became known to Paer, the composer ; 
was introduced by him to the then royal family of France ; and 
after settling with the inseparable spectre of the tailor, found he 
had forty pounds. Upon this he came to London, with a letter 
of introduction from the Queen of Wiirtemberg to her sister ; 
performed at the Marchioness of Salisbury’s rout, and was not 
heard; and was on the point of returning to the continent, when 
the Duke of Gordon sent for him, and became the founder of 
his fortune. Through the intervention of the Duke, he was 
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introduced to perform before George the Fourth. The Duke 
also arranged parties for him of suitable dimensions, and ‘ bound 
over’ the noisy fashionables ‘to keep the peace;’ being 
apparently of opinion that in music, de non auditis et non 
existentibus eadem est ratio, and that a thing may be worth 
trying to hear though it does not bray as loud as Punch’s 
trumpet. 

‘Mr. Eulenstein now became an object of curiosity and interest. 
He commanded attention even at routs. Good musicians awarded 
him the just meed of praise. Scientific men investigated the theory 
of his instrument, the effects of which were quite new to them ; and 
the character of his music was much raised in public estimation, by 
his performing before a large assemblage, which included all the 
savans of London, at a Lecture given in the Royal Institution, in 
illustration of Mr. Wheatstone’s Doctrine of Acoustics*.’—p. 47. 


But even then, the current of the artist’s existence did not 
invariably run clear. He went home and took to practising the 
guitar, with a view to settle in London as a teacher, and so 
make up for the deficiency of pupils on his other instrument. 
He came back, found himself and his harps forgotten, and had 
the hill to climb again. He lived for some months on one 
engagement and two guitar pupils; but grew very weak 
and ill, from the small quantity he had to eat. But the 
crowning misfortune was yet in store. The iron of the Jew’s 
Harp had affected his teeth, and produced a general decay. 
One day, severe pain came on, and continued for some time ; 
and he found, on repeated trials, that he could not touch his 
instrument without excruciating torment. He says on this 
occasion, 

* Had I not been possessed of religion, and entertained the strongest 
devotion and trust in Providence, I should have heen in danger of 
patting an end to my miserable existence: but I owe it to my 
mother, that such an idea could never master me.’—p. 53. 


Some people may smile ; but examine the cases of suicide 
from loss of worldly gocds, and see how many of them present 
deeper personal misfortune, than a man’s teeth breaking down 
alter he had employed his whole life in learning to get reputation 
and a living by their use. Ina few days, however, he recovered 
his energies; and displayed them by dining twice, and oe- 
casionally once, a week, and redoubling his study of the theory 
of music and the practice of his guitar. He went to Cheltenham 
and Bath, displaying his Jew’s Harps occasionally, but at the 
expense of great suffering; and at the last place became 





* «See No. 59, Chambers’s Edinburgh Journal.’ 
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established as a guitar teacher, and remained there four years. 
At last a dentist contrived something like a cover for his teeth ; 
which restored him to himself. He was treated with much 
kindness by the Duke and Duchess of Gordon ; and received with 
great attention in ‘ the Modern Athens*.’ From Edinburgh 
he returned to Bath, and then to London; where he purposes 
instructing pupils in the Theory of Music, and the practice of 
the guitar, violin, and pianoforte, on all which instruments he 
thinks his knowledge of harmony and modulation may enable 
him to improve their taste and style of execution. 

If there were a musical forlorn-hope to go upon, here lives 
apparently the man would execute it. All you that desire to 
arrive at some particular point or pinnacle in this puzzling world, 
remember how hard it was, to get to play upon Jew’s harps. 


‘Ah! little think the gay licentious proud’ 


what energies, distresses, toils, are expended by their betters 
in the poorer ranks of life. Compare, for instance, the man who 
has arrived at drawing soft music from Jew’s harps where nobody 
ever thought of looking for it before, with a corn-law peer and 
foxhunter. If there should be truth after all, in the scripture 
intimation, of a world where the first shall be last and the last 
first—! 

The Guitarists seem at length to be breaking out into a know- 
ledge of the capabilities of their instrument, and to be in a fair 
way of establishing that as it was the first upon which musical 
theory was exercised, so it will end by being the schoolmaster 
to perhaps all the others, in leading them to the practice of the 
long-sought correct harmony. The Giulianiad (formerly referred 
tot), in one of its later numbers, on the subject of the theory of 
Correct Harmony treated of at some length in a former Article f 
of the Westminster Review as illustrated on an instrument 
entitled the Enharmonic Guitar, gives its testimony,— 


‘that the harmony procured on this instrument in the key in 
which it is made mathematically perfect, is so charming to the ear, 
that, as one of the oldest and best judges of the guitar we know, said 
on hearing it—‘‘ It reminds me of the perfect harmony produced by 
four good players in a quartett on two violins, tenor, and bass.”— 
Giulianiad. No. 6. 


Here is the authority of practical musicians, certainly 
unbought and unasked, to the fact that correct harmony has 





* Chambers’s Edinburgh Journal, No. 59. 

+ Westminster Review, No. XXXVI. Art. Musical Periodicals. p. 471. 

t Westminster Review, No. XXXII. Art. Enharmonic of the Ancients. 
p. 429. 
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been made in one key, and that, in this one key at least, it is the 
thing mankind have been hunting after. Al] musicians knew, 
that by practising together and as it were mutually rubbing 
down each other’s asperities and defects, a quartett of performers 
on instruments of the viol kind arrived at a perfection of execu- 
tion in point of harmony or what is popularly called ¢ being in 
tune,’ which nothing could excel, and no known thing (except 
a quartett of singers) equal. In short there was no doubt, that 
by following the directions of the ear as to what was most har- 
monious, and each labouring to accommodate the other with 
this common object in view, they did practically break in upon 
the thing so much sought for under the title of correct harmony. 
No man on hearing them pretended to deny, that there exists 
asummum bonum in point of harmony,—a something which is 
best because it possesses the mathematical property on which 
harmony depends and anything else does not, just as a circle is 
the best form for a coach-wheel and anything else is not ;—and 
that the players on the viols were the happy men who had 
practically made their way to this elystum. 

But nobody could tell what it was they did. The mouochordists 
from Euclid downwards, cracked their brains and never could 
find out. They tried as many ways, as might have enabled a 
steam-engine to compose an epic poem; but they never could 
show that they had attained the mark. The utmost they did, 
was to discover something they entitled the ‘imperfection of the 
musical scale ;' which they agreed to charge on the Creator as a 
blunder and defect in his performance. If there be truth in 
the Giulianiad’s ‘ judge,’ this opprobrium to physico-theology is 
done away by the discovery of the duplicity of the Dissonances. 
The Dissonances, as everybody knows or may know, are the 
notes in the scale which are too near to the Key-note or to its 
Octave to produce harmonious or agreeable effects when sounded 
withthem. They are to produce harmonious effects when sounded 
with other notes of the scale; but cannot with the Key-note or 
Octave, by reason of too great proximity. 

The Dissonances therefore are the Major and Minor Seventh, 
and the Major and (by analogy, though not much used) Minor 
Second. Each of these four notes is double ; or has two forms 
as they may be called, differing from one another by a Comma. 
And when the Dissonance is used in connexion with, or sequence 
to, the Third or Fifth (odd numbers), it is the sharper form that 
is required to make correct harmony ; and when with the Fourth 
or Sixth (even numbers), the fla/ter. It does moreover so happen, 
as if nature meant it for the convenience of musical performers, 
that one of these forms is vastly more often required than 
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the other (say, perhaps, four or five times as often); and this 
usual or ordinary form is the form farthest from the middle of 
the scale, or nearest to its two ends the Key-note and the 
Octave,—to wit, the flatter form of the Seconds, and the 
sharper form of the Sevenths. Voild tout. In this small fact 
has nature compressed all the difficulty which has been prosed 
about under the title of Imperfection of the Musical Scale; so 
that the imperfection turns out to be no imperfection after all. 
The singing men and singing women, were the people that led to 
this discovery ; for they observed, that in running down the notes 
of the scale, they had a tendency or instinct to make the Second 
flatter by a Comma than musical writers had assigned it; the 
truth being, that they were directed by the ear to make their 
Second form a just Concord (to wit,a correct Minor Third) with 
the last note capable of a Concord which had preceded it, the 
Fourth. The only wonder is, why they did not find out that it 
was equally desirable to flatten the Second when the Fourth 
was to come after it ;—however, everything must be found out 
as heaven pleases. 

If all this may be considered as established, it is plain that the 
singers and violists,—the happy artists who are fettered by no 


physical limitations in the formation of their sounds,—have got 
the whole game before them. They have nothing to do but 
acquire the faculty of justly forming all the sounds in the octave, 
and applying the wrusual or extraordinary forms of the Disson- 
ances in the small number of places where they may be marked 
as required to make harmony,—and to do this equally = 


whatever given sound the scale may be commenced,—when 
they will at once be able to execute with accuracy every change 
of key which anybody can define or describe ; and for executing 
such as can neither be defined nor described, there will probably 
be not much difficulty in designating such performances as 
jargon and patchery, and classing them with what a 
child makes on the keys of a pianoforte and asks ‘ if it is not 
pretty.” What all this points to, is manifestly a return to 
the ancient system of Sol-faing, or what the French call solfier 
par transposition. Let the utilitarians and philosophers say 
what they please, things do sometimes retrograde ; and no more 
flagrant instance of it can be given, than that the musical 
syllables so/, fa, &c. which were so manifestly invented by our 
wise ancestors to express the relation of sounds ¢o their places in 
the octave whatever might be the pitch, should have been 
sunk and degraded, in compliance with those ‘ knights of the 
extinguisher’ the temperers, into mere substitutes for the 
letters A, B, C &c. which express certain sounds on fixed 
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instruments. It was manifestly a great and successful tempta- 
tion of the evil one;—from which the world must be re- 
covered *, 

But the Guitarists having acknowledged that they have 
an instrument capable of making correct harmony in one key, 
the next thing is to point out to them the importance of 
proceeding gradually and perseveringly to see how far this may 
be extended to playing in a variety of keys in succession on the 
same instrument. There are every where two sets of individuals, 
—one that jump at a difficulty and put down everything as im- 
practicable, and another that seize on the means by which 
difficulties may be obviated. Fancy a boy placed with a 
violin for the first time in his hands, and told ‘ Now you are to 
run up and down each of the strings in stopped harmonics, as 
fast as any ear can follow you, as Paganini does,’—and there 
will be an example of the absurdity of voting a thing im- 





* It would be easy to make acheap and simple instrument, which might 
be of great use to both singers and violists for acquiring a just intonation 
in all keys, and setting the temperers at defiance. Make a kind of guitar 
of the cheapest construction, with a body so small as to allow of con- 
veniently marking off two octaves on the neck. Give it three strings, of 
the pitch probably of the three smallest on the guitar; and divide the neck 
by frets representing the just division of the octave, the Seconds and 
Sevenths, as described above, being each double. If the frets in general 
are of iron, make those of the unusual forms of the Dissonances of brass ; 
and further add a brass fret between the Fourth and Fifth, at the distance 
of 3% of the string from the head, to keep up the usual number and 
he the Tritone (or Seventh after a change of key to one additional 

harp). Slightly file down the sharpest of each pair of double frets, to 
secure the other’s sounding without impediment. ‘The strings should be 
of steel wire,—the object being not power but correctness of tone. The 
bridge would probably require to be set in a very small degree awry, so as 
to make a compensation for pressure on the thicker strings; which must be 
determined by experiment. This instrument would afford a singer or 
violist the means of hearing the true divisions of the scale in any imagin- 
able key ; and by tuning another string to one of the divisions of the string 
in use, the correct change may be heard into any other key. Such an 
instrument for the guide of the beginner, would at once answer the stupid 
question, ‘ How is anybody to sing or play compound interrals ?? It would 
perhaps best be sounded with a plectrum or quill, to save fingers ; and 
should be called a ‘ Modulator.’ 

It would be practicable, in singing, to distinguish the four sounds of the 
Seconds by the syllables ra, re, ri, ro, and of the Sevenths by sa, se, si, so; 
while the sounds of mi and da Minor, might be expressed by the Italian 
sounds of mx and Ju. Intonation would thus reduce itself to learning to 
execute the intervals of the octave, only from any pitch to begin with ; and 
if singing alone were concerned, it might not be a bad idea to write all 
music for singers in the same places, as for instance to write the key-note 
always in the place of C below the line, prefixing a mark indicative of its 
pitch, in something like the way practised with what are called cliffs. 


G2 
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possible because it is not to be done at the commencement. 
It is clear that any hard-headed practical performer on the 
guitar, who to his practical knowledge adds enough of the 
theory of music to know why an Octave is an Octave and a 
Fifth is a Fifth, has the chance cpen before him, of raising himself 
to considerable notoriety in an age not at all deficient in attention 
to novelty of all kinds. But he must go bride en main, and _ not 
be afraid of exercising about the hundred-thousandth part of the 
energy and perseverance which enabled Mr. Eulenstein to play 
on the Jew’s Harp. His first step should be, to attain to a 
competent manual performance in one key, major and minor ; 
on an instrument which presents some slight difficulties from 
the frets being not all in straight lines and in the usual places. 
His next should be, to add the power of going with correctness 
into either of the two most closely related and useful modula- 
tions, the major of the key of the Fourth, and minor of the key 
of the Major Sixth; and he should provide himself with a solo 
calculated to set off these his attainments to the best advantage. 
He might then be said to be fit to make an appearance before 
the public in the instrumental way*. But of much greater im- 
portance would probably in the end be his performance as an 


accompanier. And for this purpose he should select a singer,— 
with a voice calculated for being accompanied on the guitar, 





* At the same time it might be politic, previously to performing in 
public, to cause an instrument to be made in the intended key, with the 
frets fived. ‘The instrument-makers can smooth or plane down a series of 
fixed frets, with a nicety that can never be attained with a moveable series ; 
to say nothing of occasional jinglings which it is very difficult to prevent. 
A clarionet-player carries three clarionets, and an organist has from six to 
sixty organs before him; there would therefore be nothing so inordinate 
ina a performer having three guitars, and it is not clear that 
the three might not be had for nearly the same cost as one with the neck 
pierced for the moveable frets. The moveable apparatus would always be 
an interesting possession to the man of science, but the others would be 
most adapted for performance in public. At a venture the three keys may 
be stated as A, E, and C &; the two first because they are the most 
brilliant on the instrument in consequence of the number of open strings 
in the chord, and the third because for some reason or other (probably 
connected with the arrangement of the notes which can be struck at the 
same — it appears to include some peculiar effects. Each instru- 
ment can also without much detriment be lowered in pitch by any quan- 
tity not greatly exceeding a Tone, and by selecting a thin first string the 
E may be raised to F §; so that the three instruments will give the 
faculty of accompanying in every possible key. Each should possess the 
frets necessary for playing in the major of the key of the Fourth, and 
minor of the key of the Major Sixth; with two or three other frets which 
experience would point out, and which might be either fixed or removeable 
at discretion. 
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which seems to imply a female’s,—and_ possessed by nature of 
an acute ear ;—and should practise accompanying in some simple 
music, but which will exhibit the change from the major to 
the minor of the same key and vice versd, and at the same time 
give some instances of the wrusual forms of the Dissonances, 
as for instance of the Second when sounded in connexion with 
the Fifth, or the Seventh with the Fourth. After this, he should 
proceed to something which includes some of the more simple 
changes of key, and particularly which will give a good example 
of what is termed the diesis,—(not of any outlandish interval 
between two sounds one immediately following the other, as 
some musical gobemouches have expected, but of the difference 
between for instance C § and B ¢ in different parts of the per- 
formance in consequence of an intervening change of key*). 
He would then be prepared to come out as an accompanier 
of the voice. He might next aspire to inducing one or more 
violists to practise with him, and see if he could not demon- 
strate to them that he had solved the mystery of the quartett. 
In the mean time he should be consuming what ‘ bards call their 
midnight taper,’ in obtaining the general power of solving and 
marking on his instrument, all and all manner of changes of 
key that any man will have the goodness to define by intimating 
that he can tell what key he is in at all. In this way, he will 
raise himself into a great solver of musical difficulties. If the 
composers can tell what sounds they mean, he can let somebody 
hear these sounds, by at all events a portion ata time+. How 





* As good an instance as can be given, is in the 9th and I]th bars of 
Rossini’s Deh ! calma; where the C § and B ¢ (supposing the original key 
to be A) are found within two bars of each other. Some very incredulous 
individuals have been convinced by hearing this passage. Fancy the 
situation of a singer, whose ear has been tutored to nicety by the practice 
of a whole life, and who is told that these two sounds within two bars of 
each other, and differing by about two Commas or six times the quantity 
which makes untuneableness to ordinary ears, (about two-thirds of the 
difference between a note and its flat or sharp), are to be tortured into 
some common sound between the two, ¢o suit the convenience of the makers 
of keyed instruments. The opinion of — singers is especially 
invited upon this example, to say candidly whether executing it in com- 
pany with an instrument which gives the two notes in their just pro- 
portions, is not as great a satisfaction, comfort, luxury, as wearing gloves 
where each finger is made to fit, compared with others where each shall 
be shorter than the longest finger of the hand and longer than the 
shortest, by half the difference of the extremes. 

+ Many curious cases occur, which it would be interesting to hear ex- 
pressed upon a perfect instrument, provided always the object of desire 
can be defined. 

‘Palestrina begins his Stabat Mater, which is still used in the Pope’s 
Chapel, and printed in the music performed there during the Passion 
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far he may go in the end towards giving a very great succession 
and continuity of changes of key, is what he cannot tell till 
he tries. It is plain that the unlimited faculty of successive 
modulation into various keys, must for ever be reserved for those 
who have unlimited power over the formation of their sounds, 
the singers and the violists. But the great use and glory of 
an Enharmonic Instrument, will be to be the schoolmaster to 
bring them to this. It is comparatively of little importance, 
how far the instrument itself shall actually go with them; the 
aeronauts may fly by themselves, after the instrument has been 
the gas-machinery that set them on their motion. The great 
caution for such an Enharmonic performer would be, not to be 





week, by three successive common chords, with sharp thirds, to this base, 
A, G, F, descending diatonically ; and yet this modulation is so qualified b 
the disposition of the parts, and tempered by the perfect manner in which 
it is sung, that though it looks unscientific and licentious upon paper, its 
effects, of which no idea can be had from keyed instruments, are admirable,’ 
—Burney’s Hist. of Music. I. p. 65. Note, 

What is here meant by descending diatonically ? Diatonically, means by 
a tone at once; but is it by the great Tone, or the small Tone? Probably 
first one and then the other; for between A and F there may be assumed 
to be a Minor Third, which is equal to a great ‘Tone and a small Tone. 
What is meant by its being ‘so tempered’? Does it mean that the 
composer made it one thing, and the singers make it another? If any- 
body can settle what Palestrina meant or the singers make of it, it woul 
be curious to hear the beginning of this Stabat Mater. 

‘In Bird’s well known canon of Non nobis Domine, the first treble sings 
in the key of G major, the second in D the Fourth below, and the third or 
base in the double Octave or 15th below the first treble; but always in the 
same intervals.’—Rees’s Encyclop. Art. Counterpvint. 

In the ‘Instructions for playing on the Enharmonic Guitar,’ (§ 285, and 
Note in the Additional Chapter to § 78) Non nobis Domine is given in the 
key of D, in a way that makes every chord perfect; which it is appre- 
hended could not be effected by playing the different parts in different 
keys as stated above, though the phenomenon intended to be described is 
probably the same. This would make a curious experiment upon a 
perfect instrument, in conjunction with three voices practised to the 
accompaniment. 

‘In Corelli’s 12th solo, called La Fullia, better known by the first line 
of a song written to the melody “ All joy to great Cesar,”’ bar the 4th, 
the modulation is from D minor to C major ; and the effect, which at first 
surprises from being so uncommon, is pleasing. In the second bar of 
Pergolesi’s “‘Stabat Mater,’’ [ Do this and the account of Palestrina’s “ Stabat 
Mater” from Burney above, intend the same thing, with the mistake of a 
name ?] the fundamental base moves diatonically, from F to E b.’—Rees’s 
Encyclop. Art. Fondamentale. 

If great composers knew what they meant in these musical curiosities, 
it would be charity to let somebody hear it on a perfect instrument. It 
ay must make some difference, whether we hear ¢iat or something 
else. 
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alarmed with hearing it dinned into his ears ‘ You will never be 
able to modulate into an unlimited number of keys in succession.’ 
Suppose it true,—Can you? or can anybody else, except a 
violist if he knows how? The objection is an amusing instance 
of arguing beside the mark. ‘The objectors say, ‘ You will 
never be able to modulate perfectly .nto an unlimited number of 
keys in succession ; look at us, how we modulate into them all 
—imperfectly.’ If anybody likes the imperfect modulation, they 
are welcome to it; but let that be no reason why other people 
should not try how far they can carry the perfect. The weak- 
ness is in attributing an outrageous degree of importance to 
modulation into an unlimited number of keys in succession. 
Who cares for modulation into an unlimited number of keys in 
succession? If anybody wants it, let him try it on a common 
guitar where the errors are divided equally among the whole,— 
or try it on any other instrument, where they are divided 
differently,—or else, as a ter/ium quid, content himself with as 
much successive modulation as anybody can make correctly, 
and wait till they can make more. But after all, what is the 
comparative importance of the thing at all? Does it make all 
music ? does it make half of it? does it make a fraction of 
almost any assignable magnitude? does it at all events amount 
to such a fraction, that because it is not at once attained to, 
all progress in other directions must be stayed ? 

he world will not stand still for the next hundred years, 
despite the Majesty of all the Russias; and in small things or 
great, the spirit is the same. There is here wherewithal to re- 
volutionize the fiddlers, if among the myriads of men whose 
lives are given to catgut, one can be found of energy enough to 


be the propagandiste. 





Arr. VI.—1. Second Report from the Select Commitiee on Public 
Documents, with the Minutes of Evidence. Parliamentary Paper. 
Session of 1833. 

2. Tables of the Revenue, Population, Commerce, §c. of the United 
Kingdom and its Dependencies. Compiled from Official Returns. 
Presented to both Houses of Parliament. 


F any evidence were wanting of the rate of progression in 

matters of Reform, which might be anticipated for the future 
from the course of present proceedings, the Report of the Com- 
mittee on Public Documents would supply the deficiency. 

The Committee sat eight days, and examined nine witnesses 
upon the inquiry ‘ of the best means of affording to the members 
‘ of the House information to be derived from Public Documents, 
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‘with a view to economy, facility of access, and clearness of 
‘ arrangement.’ a 

The undertaking was one of great magnitude, and its im- 
portance in relation to the future work of legislation scarcely to 
be exceeded. It was, however, dismissed after the above brief 
sitting, and upon the evidence of the few witnesses examined. 

Of the nine witnesses, only two, Mr. M‘Culloch the author 
of the Commercial Dictionary, and Dr. Bowring, were examined 
as to the objects, nature, and extent of statistical inquiries, and 
the means of executing them. In the whole Report there is no 
inquiry concerning the means now adopted, its deficiencies, and 
whether the present machinery might in any manner be improved. 
Another witness, Mr. Brand, Clerk for Colonial Accounts in the 
Treasury, is indeed examined about the progress of the new 
attempt to procure accurate financial returns from the different 
colonies ;—but that is all. Of the remaining six witnesses, four 
are examined on the mode and cost of printing only ; while the 
two others, the Speaker, and Mr. Bull, Clerk of the Journals, are 
called to show the inutility of printing what are now called the 
Journals. The four witnesses abovementioned are Mr. Han- 
sard and Mr. Clowes the printers, Mr. Sisson a parliamentary 
agent, and Mr. Church the Comptroller of the Stationery 
Department. 

But the most remarkable part of the Report, is its meagreness 
in some particulars, and its assumptions in others. 

In four and a half widely-printed pages, the whole subject is 
discussed under the several heads of Finance, Trade and Navi- 
gation, Home Department, Colonies, Foreign Department,— 
and closes with a few statements on the cost of Parliamentar 
printing, and the expense and uselessness of giving to eac 
member of the House a copy of the Journals extending to 120 
folio volumes. 

First and at the outset, the Report adverts to another work 
cited at the head of this Article, lately presented to the House 
by the Board of Trade ; on which, without examining anybody 
who has skill to understand and detect the defects of such a work, 
and without going into its varied details in order step by step to 
trace their defects and cause and mode of remedying them, the 
Committee state, in the largeness and generality of official 
phraseology, that ‘ Great advantage may be derived by consult- 
ing this volume for the details contained in it, more especially 
with respect to commercial statistics, on which AMPLE informa- 
tion is afforded, comprising the values and quantities of goods 
and the changes in the rates of duty.’ 

It might be held, without a fallacy, that if such a work were 
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by itself to constitute in any particular an authority, it would 
be better that it should be burnt. As a specimen of the utmost 
reach of the efforts of the government to obtain statistical in- 
formation, it is valuable. Its value consists in telling the 
deficiency that exists. 

The book is a collection of dry tables, without explanation ; 
which if complete, might be useful to persons accustomed to 
consider such documents, but which must be pregnant with 
confusion to all other persons. 

Moreover it is deficient in arrangement. In short, it can 
only be regarded as a brochure of abstracts of former papers 
from time to time issued on particular branches of statistics, 
and incomplete like the originals. 

Now the value of all statistics consists in their universality. 
It were as reasonable to omit sundry data in a mathematical 
problem, as to omit any portion of the facts. 

Mr. Porter the laborious compiler of this production, and 
Mr. Poulett Thomson the supposed author of the undertaking, 
are entitled to great praise for their respective shares in the 
work ; but though all praise be due to them for doing all they 
could with their materials, the work itself must not also in 
gratitude be presumed to be an excellent work. 

The Report goes on to say that on other subjects, such as 
— taxation, and colonial statistics, much is to be found, 

ut owing to the want of sufficient information, existing in the 
different departments whence it must necessarily be furnished 
to the Board of Trade, the means do not exist of affording all 
the details that are desirable. This statement is a mere as- 
sumption of the Committee, at least so far as anything to the 
contrary appears in the evidence. There is nothing to show 
why the different departments have not the information. 

However, they recommend that the department lately formed 
at the Board of Trade should be extended, and that an estimate 
should be presented to parliament of the sum necessary for 
procuring and arranging the information required; and then 
by a circular argument, they report that the return ought, in 
the opinion of the Committee, to be obtained from the different 
departments, and arranged by the statistical department. 

What the House required was, to know by what particular 
machinery all this was to be done,—the cheapest and best way ; 
and here the Report wholly fails. 

There are, it appears from the evidence of Mr. M‘Culloch 
and Dr. Bowring, no means existing for procuring much of the 
information ; and of the plans recommended by these gentlemen 
nothing is said at ail. They do indeed recommend that the 
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volume or volumes presented to parliament should be under 
the heads of finance and others as above-mentioned; and as 
the recommendations are brief, they will be here given. 


‘J. Finance.—The Finance Accounts annually presented to Parlia- 
ment, are prepared in pursuance of the 42 Geo. III. c. 70. That Act 
describes the nature of the Accounts to be presented, but prescribes 
no specific form.’ 

‘The present form was adopted in pursuance of the Report of a 
Committee which sat in 1822.’ 

‘ These annual Finance Accounts give a correct and full picture 
of the state of the Public Revenue and Expenditure for the year. 
They contain, however, no Table by which the items of Income and 
Expenditure are compared with the similar items of former years. 
Your Committee are aware that such information exists in separate 
Papers printed by Order of The House, and more particularly in the 
Reports of the Finance Committee of 1828; but they consider it 
would be of advantage that comparative Tables, not only of the Re- 
venue and Expenditure, but also of the different Heads of Expenditure 
and Receipt, should be prepared under the direction of the Treasury, 
and should form part of the Statistical Volume to be laid before The 
House in the next Session of Parliament.’ 

‘II, Trade and Navigation.—The Accounts combined in the 
Volume printed under the directions of the Board of Trade exhibit a 
very detailed and elaborate Statement of our Commerce for the last 
twelve years. There appears little to desire in these Accounts under 
the heads of Quantity and Value, but much remains to be done under 
the heads of Prices. The statements of Mr. M’Culloch on this subject 
are deserving of every attention, and the difficulties experienced by 
that gentleman and Mr. Marshall prove the urgent necessity of further 
measures for ascertaining and recording prices.’ 

‘111. Home Department.—Very important information may be ob- 
tained hereafter through the means of the Home Department. Popu- 
lation, Jurisprudence, Crime and Punishment, superficies and quantity 
of Land in arable or pasture, Education, with many other most essen- 
tial branches, will come under this department. On the subject of 
Population, great labour has been bestowed by Mr. Rickman, and 
much light has been thrown by him upon the details, never before 
alluded to ; but even so intelligent an inquirer must fall short of ob- 
taining the results he would desire, while the instruments he employs 
are of so imperfect a kind. It is in those questions especially that the 
necessary machinery is wanting. In a country where there is no 
general register of births, and where there is no officer charged with 
procuring accurate and regular information, much uncertainty must 
prevail. It appeared last year, that in the returns made for the pur- 
pose of the Census, that even in the number of houses, miscalculations 
to the extent of 10 and 20 per cent were made by the borough and 
parish officers. There is not, Your Committee would observe, any 
precision to be obtained on subjects of this nature, unless the officers 
charged with making returns are bound to do so at short intervals, 
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and thus acquire a habit and facility in obtaining the necessary data. 
A register of births, marriages, and deaths, with a summary, made 
annually, would give more certain information than any return of 
numbers made at the intervals of ten years.’ 

‘ The Volumes relating to Crime and Punishment, being drawn 
from official sources, are kept to be relied upon with some confidence. 
But upon this, as upon nearly every other branch of the subject, it 
would be of great importance to the Legislature to give the dates of 
any Laws which altered the mode of prosecution, or the nature of 
the punishment of offences.’ 

‘ With respect to the quantity of acres in arable, pasture, wood, 
&c. every thing remains to be done; but the difliculty chietly 
consists in making a beginning, and teaching the officers, by whom 
the returns shall be made, the value of correct and periodical 
returns.’ 

‘ With respect to the Poor, a very elaborate Volume was presented 
in 1802, but has not since been renewed. A Form should be framed 
for that purpose. The inquiries lately set on foot might enable the 
Department concerned to draw up a most useful form of Tables on this 
subject.’ 

‘IV. Colonies.—It appears from the Minutes of the Lords of the 
Treasury, printed in the Appendix, as well as from the examination of 
a Gentleman of the Treasury, that instructions have been given to 
furnish Statements of the Colonial Expenditure; and some Returns 
have in consequence been received, and are printed in the volume pre- 
sented to Parliament from the Board of Trade.’ 

‘Much yet remains to be done on this subject; but the work 
having commenced, it may be hoped that every year will bring with it 
an improvement in the fulness and accuracy of the Volumes from the 
Colonies.’ 

‘ Your Committee would therefore only recommend that a vigilant 
attention should be paid to this subject, and that a Comparative 
Account be given of the Statistics of the Colonies, from the first 
year in which correct Returns can be obtained, with those of the current 
year.’ 

*V. Foreign Department.—Instructions should be given to our Mi- 
nisters and Consuls abroad, to transmit, besides the information intended 
specially for the Government, all documents of a public nature, with 
respect to the Finances, Establishments, Trade and Produce of Foreign 
Countries. The Secretary of State would of course exercise his discre- 
tion with respect to the publication of any Documents so transmitted. 
But in regard to those Countries which have the advantage of repre- 
sentative Governments little difficulty could be felt, publicity being a 
condition of all such Governments. Your Committee are persuaded that 
a judicious selection from the information thus obtained would be of the 
highest value. Where Works of value on Statistical subjects are pub. 
lished in foreign Countries, of too voluminous a nature to be contained 
in any Returns presented to Parliament, the Works themselves should 
be placed in a Statistical Library at the Board of Trade, and in the 
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Library of this House.—Prefixed to the Tables from each of the Depart- 
ments mentioned, might be given Remarks serving to explain any 
variation, and to make the whole more clear and intelligible. These 
Remarks, or Prefaces, should be signed by proper Officers of the respective 
departments.’—p. 4. 


The present Report abundantly shows the consequences of 
confining the attention to a narrow view. It was plain that the 
whole field of information now collected for the service of the 
Legislature came within the scope of this inquiry ; and the first 
and simplest mode of proceeding would have been to ascertain, 
the manner of recording information in the several departments 
of the Public Service, and how information suddenly required 
by the Legislature is to be obtained. 

As a prelude to either section of the investigation, it was 
necessary to learn in the first instance what had been done by 
former Committees, by the legislature, or by the government. 

This would have brought under its view the Reports of 
Commissioners appointed to investigate the Public Accounts of 
this country, and of some others which have been recently 
obtained; and in all these documents though voluminous, 
there is much information which would have enabled the 
Committee to point their questions to the proper objects. Having 
thus ascertained the present state of information on this subject, 
they might have proceeded to the several departments, and by 
means of subordinate Committees have learnt how all ordinary 
information is recorded, and then the mode of obtaining inform- 
ation by single members of the House ; the facility of examin- 
ing the Returns in the Library and elsewhere, might have 
formed the close of their preliminary inquiry. This portion of 
the question is not the least important. A member moves, 
without notice or with notice to the member of the government 
from whose department the information will be obtained. If 
he see no objection, he consents,—the Return is moved for and 
obtained ; it is called for from the department, and being made, 
it is then, without notice, ordered to be printed. Now it has 
happened, that a member of the government disliking the 
measure in support of which the member is seeking information, 
will consent, knowing that the information is useless when 
obtained ; and this is done in order to gain all the time which it 
will require to make the return; and when the return is made, 
it is incomplete or unauthentic; or if voluminous, arranged in 
so many different ways,—some returns giving more, some less 
information,—that no summary result can be drawn from it. 
All this might be shown by example; but all this is now left 
in generality by the Committee, 
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As a beginning, the Committee might have attempted a 
summary of all the Returns made to the House in any one 
Session,—arranging these Returns according to their subjects, 
and passing the whole in review in the manner of a catalogue 
raisonnée. This clinical method of investigation, as it would 
have placed their conclusions beyond question, would have been 
more instructive to the House. The requisites of a new plan 
would also have suggested themselves. 

There is a curious specimen of this kind of Return, just 
delivered to the members. It is the Return moved for by Mr. 
Wilks of the proceedings of the Courts of Requests in the 
metropolis. Every one of these Returns differs from the rest, 
and the whole is printed probably before the House has detected 
the defect. It is the same in almost every case. All the cost, 
even to the printing, is incurred; all the time, even extending to 
a year and upwards, is lost; and the information obtained at so 
great cost is finally found to be worthless. 

There should be a Committee of Returns which should 
report to the House, whether the information is or is not already 
in its possession, where it is to be obtained, and whether or not 
it should not be made in a more extended form than may suit 
the partial objects of the member. To ascertain this, and 
expose the moving for returns to some check, some days 
notice of the motion for a return should be given in terms; 
and when the return is obtained, similar notice before it is 
printed. 

But the state of information may be very good, and the 
information useless; there must be division and sub-division of 
labour in the House, as in all other places. This same inquiry 
is the result of the want of it. Were the House divided into 
Committees, the information connected with their respective 
subjects would naturally be collected into separate heaps ; and 
as the subjects became better understood, the deficiency and 
the means of supplying it would be discovered with no loss 
of time. 

During the last three Sessions, nearly thirty thick volumes 
have been printed of matters relating to Ireland, and as many 
more relating to the East India Company. There is inform- 
ation in greater abundance, than the disposition or the energy 
to delve and dig into it, Thus it would have occupied a dozen 
Committees a hundred days and more, to have investigated 
each subject in all its complicated relations. 

The members of this committee consisted of twenty-one 
persons, of whom five were a quorum. If they had been divided 
into seven committees, the task would have been better done. 
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However the following was the course of their proceedings. 
They were appointed on the 8th of February; they sat on the 
25th, and on the 26th of the same month; again on the Ist of 
March, on the 5th, then on the 18th; and a long interval then 
follows, at the close of which they sat on the 21st and 31st of 
May, and again after another long interval on the 30th of July. 
The report is signed on the 23rd of August, 1833. 

Such labours could not but produce a meagre Report. The 
committee could never have been hearty in the business. It 
may be they were employed elsewhere on matters as important ; 
but it were better, in most cases, to give all energy and labour 
to one thing than a distracted attention to many; a trite 
observation, but so uniformly disregarded by the British legis- 
lature, that it needs must be repeated. , 

The plan suggested by Dr. Bowring is, that the statistical 
department should be divided into six branches, subject to such 
modifications as experience might point out. 1. Financial. 
2. Commercial, 3. Educational. 4. Jurisprudential. 5. Pub- 
lic Works. 6. Public Opinion. And that it should be one of 
the earliest objects to obtain from foreign countries, by 
exchange or otherwise, the public and official documents 
furnishing the best sources of information. 

The following is an abridged analysis of his plan.— 


‘I. Financial Branch.—Sources of information :—the Budgets of 
different countries ; Reports of Ministers; Legislative Discussions.— 
Ist. Revenues; Systems of Taxation ; Modes of Collection, 2nd. Ex- 
penditure ; Army, Gendarmerie, Militia, National Guards, Landwehrs; 
Navy, Marines, &c.; Church and Judicial Establishments ; Foreign 
and Home Expenditure; Matériel of different Countries. 3d. Systems 
of Public Accounts.’ 

© II. Commercial Branch.—A series of Questions should be forwarded 
to all Consular, Colonial, and other appropriate Agents, from whom 
regular periodical Returns should be required. There are few com- 
mercial countries now which do not publish their Custom-house Reports, 
their Tariffs, and Trade Regulations. The Statistical Department 
would arrange them in the most accessible manner. Of our own [mport 
and Export Trade, a general Return to Parliament should be annually 
made, under an improved classification, and in order to prevent the con- 
stant and costly ltant for separate and isolated Documents, which 
are frequently obtained for a specific purpose, and leave an erroneous 
general impression. ‘The French ‘ Tableau général du Commerce de 
la France avec ses Colonies, et les Puissances Etrangéres, pendant 
l'année 1831,” is an instance of great progress made in the perfecting 
a public document. This volume, laid before the Chambers, by the 
French Custom-house, is publicly sold (as all such documents should be) 
for a sum sufficient to cover the expense of printing.’ 
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‘ The Commercial Branch might be subdivided into,—1° Foreign 
Commerce.—2° Colonial and Fisheries.—3° Home ‘Trade.’ 

‘ The Documents which ought primarily to be collected, appear to me 
to be,—a. Returns of the Exports and Imports of different Countries. 
b. Commercial Codes and Laws, Ordounances and Regulations. c. Ta- 
riffs of all Countries, Premiums and Drawbacks, Bonding System, 
Custom House Seizures. d. Weights, Measures and Monies, to be 
arranged under general comparative Tables, Exchanges, &c. e. Ship- 
ping Returns: Tonnage and Men. f: Colonial Trade: Intercolonial 
and with Mother Country. g. Fisheries; Whale, Cod, and Coast or 
Fresh Fisheries.’ 

‘ Under the investigations as to Home Trade, come the important 
inquiries as to—a. Cost of Production. 6, Rate of Wages. c. Internal 
Communications.’ 

‘ The Commercial Branch might be organized in a very satisfactory 
manner, and without any considerable delay. The transfer of com- 
mercial information through the mercantile world is incessant ; and the 
great ubject to accomplish, is its centralization and fit arrangement.’ 

‘II. Educational Branch.—The Reports of Ministers of Public 
Instruction in different parts of the world,—of Societies devoted to the 
furtherance of education,—the periodical literature devoted to the same 
purposes,—the Statutes and proceedings of Universities and public 
Schools,—and, generally, that mass of oficial and published information 
which almost every country in Europe and America could now be made 
to contribute, would only require fit arrangement for most useful applf- 
cation.’ 

‘ Some of the subdivisions to which this Branch might be subjected 
are,--1° Public Instruction from Governments,—2° from Societies,— 
3° from Charitable Foundations,—4° from Voluntary Associations.— 
a. Universities. 0. Colleges. c. Public Schools. d. Normal Schools, 
for the instruction of Masters, e. Day Schools. f: Sunday Schools. 
g. Adult Schools. h. Infant Schools. 2 Schools of Arts. &. Schools 
for Military, Naval, Diplomatic or other Official Instruction. 7. Domes- 
tic Instruction. m. Reading Societies, ambulatory Libraries, &c. 
n. Mechanics’ Institutes, &c.—5° Population Returns.—6° Legislation 
on matters of Public Instruction, 

‘IV. Jurisprudential Branch.—On this subject should be col- 
lected the Reports of Ministers of Justice,—of Prison and Mendicity 
Societies,—local Statistics (such as those published by the Prefect of the 
Seine) ; some of those by the *‘ ‘Tot Nut van’t Algemeen” of Holland, 
on Pauper Colonies,—Keports on Police, on Crime and Punishment, 
and, generally, on Penal Legislation in different countries. ~1st. Con- 
stitutional Codes.—2d. Civil Codes.—3d. Criminal Codes.—4th. Pro- 
cedure Codes: —a. Game and Forest Laws. 6. Municipal Laws. 
c. Sanatory Laws; Public Health, &c. d. Laws for registration of 
Births, Marriages, Deaths, Transfer of Property, &c.—5th. Police — 
Gth. Statistics of Crime and Punishment.—a. Prison Buildings ; Peni- 
tentiaries ; Houses of Correction. 6. Bagnes; Gallies; Hulks; Penal 
Settlements. c. Prison Discipline.—7th. Mendicity; Poor Laws; 
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Pauper Colonies.—8th. Public Charities.—9th. Legislative Tactics.— 
a. Places of Meeting; 5. Hours of Meeting; c. Order and Manner of 
Proceeding ; d. Laws of Debate ; e. Committees ; f: Reporting ; g. Ac- 
commodation for the Public.’ 

‘V. Public Works Branch.—1st. Communications:—a. Roads. 
b. Canals. c. Bridges. d. Turnpikes. e. Tolls, f. Ferries.—2d. Public 
Buildings :—a. Public Monuments. 6. Churches and Chapels. c. Hos- 
oe d. Cemeteries, e. Abattoirs.—3d. Surveys.—4th. Public 

alks. 

‘ These objects are susceptible of being considerably extended in 
number ; I have mentioned only some of the more prominent: every 
one of them opens a wide field of inquiry, and on every one of them a 
large mass of information is accessible.’ 

‘VI. Public Opinion Branch.—1I consider this a very important 
Branch. To collect and arrange the expression of Public Opinion under 
the different appropriate heads, and to preserve for the purpose of legis- 
lation and future utility all those suggestions which, at present, are 
local and transitory, a Report was daily made to the late Prime Minister 
of France, of the opinions of the Newspapers on all topics of public 
interest. In a Statistical Department, all Newspapers should be 
brought together, which afford any means of instruction. Their facts 
should be distributed to the different branches they concern; their 
opinions should be collected and arranged in the Public Opinion Branch. 
I know of no Government which is not, in some way or other, occupied 
in ascertaining the state of the public mind; but the steps taken are, 
for the most part, rude and imperfect, though the elements might be 
easily organized, and made, in the highest degree, instructive.’ 

‘ Among the means of information, debates and proceedings of the 

Legislatures of different Countries take a prominent position. An inter- 
change of Documents between the British House of Commons and the 
Chamber of Deputies of France has, I believe, been finally settled. In 
the course of the last fortnight, the Grand Referendary of the Chamber 
of Peers of France has written to the Lord Chancellor of England, pro- 
posing a similar interchange. It would be a great step in the progress 
of civilization, if such arrangements could be generally made, and the 
transfer of Public Documents placed beyond the influences of peace or 
war.’ 
‘ As to the personal machinery for giving execution and effect to these 
suggestions, it appears to me there should be one general or directing 
head, and that every branch should be placed under the charge of an 
individual, whose attention had been particularly devoted to the study 
of that branch.’—Evidence of Dr. Bowring, p. 57. 


Mr. M‘Culloch makes the following suggestions :— ; 


* 223. You have stated how very difficult the means of information 
are at present, for the purpose of compiling good statistical tables, will 
you have the goodness to state whether you can suggest any means of 
remedying those defects ?—There might be various methods suggested, 
of remedying the defects to which I have alluded. It occurs to me, if 
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I may be allowed to take the liberty to mention it, that the best method 
would be to establish a Board of Statistics in London, somewhat like 
the Boards established in the Netherlands, Prussia, Bavaria, and most 
of the German States; I would next suggest, that that Poard should 
have agents resident in some of the principal manufacturing towns, for 
example, in Manchester, Leeds, Glasgow, Birmingham, and perhaps 
one or two other places ; that the Board should correspond with those 
agents, and make them transmit to it detailed accounts of the state of 
the poor, ef the variations of wages and prices, and of all the improve- 
ments and changes that occur in manufacturing industry. It would be 
the duty of the Board to collect information of all sorts about statistics, 
both British aud Foreign, wherever it could be found; to digest and 
publish that information, to assist in getting the censuses correctly 
taken, and, in short, in getting every sort of information that might 
be necessary for the elucidation of the great questions with respect 
to national policy, that are coming before Parliament and the 
country.’ 

294. You conceive, then, that if a Board of this kind were estab- 
lished, having agents in perhaps tive or six great towns, it would be 
suflicient to procure the necessary information ?—I think that a Board 
of that sort, provided it had regular agents in some of the principal 
manufacturing towns, and that Parliament ordered such papers to be 
supplied to it as might be necessary, and such information to be 
communicated to it by public functionaries at home and abroad as it 
might deem desirable, might be the means of furnishing the 
public with a vast body of information of the highest value and im- 
portance.’ 

«225. In what way do you suppose that residents in five or six 
towns would be adequate for the purpose ; ought not the residents to 
have correspondents established all over the country ?—There is as much 
mischief in overdoing the thing as in underdoing it.’ 

* 226. If you are to have the Statistics of all parts of the country, 
how can you possibly dispense with correspondents in the South as well 
as in the North ?—I should not object to having more; but I think 
that there might be means found, by applications to people connected 
with the public service in the different counties, to get pretty accurate 
accounts of the state of agriculture, and of the agricultural class ; but 
with respect to the large manufacturing towns, where the classes of 
workmen are so various, and the businesses in which they are engaged 
so very different, it would be requisite to have a resident agent, a man 
well versed in statistical inquiries, who should be constantly upon 
the spot, and whose whole business it should be to inquire into every 
fact affecting the industry of those towns and the condition of the 
people. If I had half a dozen Clelands, as residents, I think I 
should speedily get fifty times more information about the condition 
of the people and the progress of industry than it is now possible to 
obtain.’ 

«227. Would you not he'able to get good information as to six 
towns, but no more?—That would give me a pretty complete notion 
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of the state of manufactures and of the manufacturing population ; and 
as to the state of agriculture and of the agricultural population, I could 
get that from official persons employed in the counties.’ 

228. Might not intelligent persons sent through the agricultural 
and manufacturing districts obtain good information upon the subject ? 
—I consider the sending out of deputations as being, generally speaking, 
of very little use ; persons are shy about communicating information to 
them; and besides, neither the persons sent out, nor the Government 
by which they are sent, may be aware of many circumstances that 
ought to be inquired into, and that would be communicated by a 
resident agent. I am therefore clearly of opinion that you should have 
residents in the great manufacturing towns, whose whole and entire 
business it should be to seek out, digest, and communicate information 
to the Board of Statistics; and such residents would have plenty of 
work on their hands.’ 

«999. If there was a person sent from such a deputation as that 
alluded to, would people not be equally willing to give him in- 
formation as a person resident upon the spot ?—A person resident upon 
the spot would be acquainted with twenty persons for one that the 
other would be ; aud he would know every channel through which 
information can be obtained, and would be able to compare and correct 
one statement by another; but if you send a deputation, you must send 
letters with them, introducing them to different individuals, from 
whom they will in most cases be obliged to take their information ; but 
a clever agent, living upon the spot, would be able to acquire his 
information from a variety of sources, and would be far less liable to be 
imposed upon and misled.’ 

‘230. But then you must have an individual in every place, must 
you not ?—No; it would be to no purpose to inquire so minutely 
as to the state of the population in the smaller towns; I would be 
satisfied if I knew its condition in the towns that are the great seats 
of the cotton, woollen, iron, linen, silk, &c. manufactures ; I should 
learn the state of agriculture and of the agriculturalists from other 
sources. 

«231. Does it not seem to you that it may be very possible that two 
or three large towns may be on the increase, and yet that other towns 
may be sinking, and has not that been the fact in the last twenty years 
in Manchester, for instance ?—I have only taken the liberty of stating 
what would satisfy me: I should not certainly object to your 
having fifty of these agents if you would not grudge their expense ; the 
more the better.’ 

£232. Your notion is, that having not more than ten agents at the 
principal towns, you would obtain information sufficient to form a 
pretty accurate opinion of the state of manufactures ?—Precisely : you 
would then have means of obtaining accurate information, which you 
have not at this moment.’— Evidence of John R. M‘Culloch, Esq. p. 25. 


In another place, in answer to a question, whether by send- 
ing instructions to different parish officers throughout England 
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annually to return the number of schools, and the average 
number of scholars, it would be easy to attain the requisite 
information, he answers, ‘ I think it would, provided you paid 
them for the trouble, and not otherwise.’ This is in truth at 
the bottom of much of the defects of the present system. 
Unpaid labour, is usually unskilled labour and irresponsibility. 
The rest of Mr. M‘Culloch’s evidence is much to the purpose, 
though it appears he had not given the subject consideration 
with reference to the formation of any specific plan. 

It would seem confessed on all hands, that we are far behind 
other countries in Europe and America, in statistical matters. 
There has been too much boast of excellence, to admit of pains- 
taking investigation into defects ; nor is there great probability, 
since the evilhas been discovered, of a very satisfactory settlement 
of the question, until our statesmen shall know the ends of 
government and be better versed in the science of working out 
the means. There is no beginning, middle, or end in the 
present plan; nor will it dovetail with old practices or new 
theories. It should be reviewed by Radicals-in-earnest, for it is 
at the root of improvement in legislation. 

Everybody must have observed at times the confident asser- 
tion of facts in the House, and the as confident denial, and 
the bending to and fro of the temper of the audience according 
as the last fact was more or less stoutly vociferated. Matters 
in Parliament are decided upon evidence which in our money- 
computing jurisdictions would not hold as proof in the most 
trifling matter. Now this is the object to be accomplished by 
statistics,—the proof of what is—of the whole and every part— 
all the data of the entire problem. It comprehends all the 
machinery of the British government, general and local, the 
condition of every class, the operation of the laws, the 
whole social state of the people; and the omission of any one 
class of particulars may vitiate the entire collection. 

When the fortunes of millions are to be determined by the 
decision of the great national tribunal, shall less pains be taken 
to ascertain the facts upon which the decision is founded, than 
would be employed in an ordinary Court of Justice on the 
fortunes of one ? 

At the close of Dr. Bowring’s suggestions, he speaks of 
means whereby the government may be put in possession 
of the public opinion, and in another part, of the importance 
of enlightening the public mind. 

Occasion might hereon be taken to show, that but for the 
Tax on Knowledge,—the Newspaper Duty,—there would be 


papers suited to every class, and to all trades and interests, which 
u 2 
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would gather together the information proper to each; and 
being of course swayed by the prejudices of their particular 
readers, the signs of public opinion would be apparent. 

It is impossible to close this paper, without expressing the 
apprehensions which must be felt by every one, who reflecting 
upon the universal accumulation of neglected evils, perceives 
with how little wisdom, or energy, or connectedness, or under- 
standing of Reform as a whole, the men charged with the 
work of reformation have gone about their task. Truly this is 
not the time for pleasure-seeking, or mere routine work ; and 
every man who does not feel he has a peculiar vocation to public 
life, and is not willing to sacrifice all to its demands, ought 
forthwith to abandon it, even though he call himself a Radical. 





Arr. VII.—Sermons on the Principles of Morality inculcated in the 
Holy Scriptures, and their Application to the present Condition of 
Society. By W. J. Fox.—London. Charles Fox; Paternoster 
Row. 1833. 


THIS is a volume to refresh, gladden, and elevate the human 

heart. Faith in God and trust in man; fervent piety exem- 
plified in active and enlightened benevolence ; exalted concep- 
tions of the divine character, superintendence, and dispensa- 
tions, suggesting and sustaining the most cheering views of 
man’s nature, relations, duties, expectations, and destiny, are 
here illustrated, enforced, inspired. It is ‘a book to make 
man look up to heaven, and derive from heaven feelings which 
exalt his nature and bless his species.’ 

Here there is nothing narrow or sectarian. The Deity 
is represented as the beneficent parent of the human race, super- 
intending for each individual, and for the whole mass, a vast 
plan of hi appiness, and working out that plan by many instru- 
ments and agencies, that of evil among the rest. All the 
individuals of all the families of all the people of the wide earth 
are represented as brethren ; and this beautiful and magnificent 
world as the inheritance which is given them to enjoy in com- 
mon. And morality and religion are guides to point out the 
safe and pleasant places ; safe and pleasant for one and 
for all; safe and pleasant to-day, and tomorrow, and for 
ever. And these safe and pleasant places will at last be 
found by all, and be free to all; and notwithstanding his 
present ignorance, viciousness, and wretchedness, man will yet 
he happy ; ; happy not only in that purer and brighter world for 
which the christian is ever hoping and preparing, but happy 
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even in this world; happy in himself, happy in his fellow 
men; happy in himself, by witnessing and promoting the happi- 
ness of his fellows. This, whatever the text, is uniformly the 
doctrine of the sermon; while the object of each is, more 
or less directly, to trace out the principles to be followed, 
the feelings to be cherished, the actions to be done or left 
undone, for working out this consummation ; and to show, for 
this purpose, how such principles, feelings, and actions must 
be made to bear upon individual conduct now, the world being 
what it now is, and more especially the world in our own age 
and country,—the religious, the moral, the intellectual, and the 
political world. And to the furtherance of this grand consuin- 
mation, every thing and every event is represented as conse- 
crated ; so that there is not an element or an object in material 
nature, not a science or an art, not an event in history, not a 
condition of society, not an intellect or faculty of intelligence, 
but may be regarded as having a mission—and that a divine 
one—for the accomplishment of some portion of this all- 
comprehensive plan of Providence. - 

Habitually to feel this, and uniformly to act in accordance 
with this feeling, is to have, and to live under, the influence of 
the true spirit of the christian religion. To believe that man 
is capable of imbibing this spirit, and of uniformly acting under 
its influence, is to honour and exalt human nature; and this is 
what Christianity has done, and what it is the grand object of 
this expounder of Christianity to show it is ‘worthy of all 
acceptation’ for having done. And in conformity with this 
purpose, truths in harmony with this spirit, new, startling, 
repulsive as they may appear to the ordinary professors 
of Christianity, are stated with a plainness which implies a high 
degree of moral courage, and enforced with an eloquence which 
has its source in a deep and exquisite sense of moral beauty. 
Errors, prejudices, institutions, pursuits, not in harmony with 
it, yet consecrated by education, and by what has passed for 
morality and religion, are attacked with a fearlessness which 
might be deemed rashness, but for the skill which points and 
directs the shafts. In the accomplishment of this great object 
of the preacher, which is pursued throughout with a singleness 
of purpose truly extraordinary, profound and comprehensive 
views at one time are largely developed, and at another con- 
tained in a brief aphorism ; delicate distinctions and accurate 
discriminations are exhibited in, and made the more instructive 
and striking by, antithesis and contrast; while sometimes a 
chain of acute and logical reasoning precedes or accompanies 
and sustains a passionate burst of eloquence, It is manifest 
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that no pains have been taken to polish and adorn the style, 
that the words flow spontaneously, that metaphors come -un- 
bidden to give powerful and felicitous expression to strong and 
beautiful ideas; yet the language is always clear, often spark- 
ling, sometimes fervid, and occasionally bright and beautiful 
as the happiest imagery and diction of poetry. Ever and 
anon indeed there bursts forth a magnificent strain of poetry; 
but subdued and devoted to one special service, to fill the heart 
with emotions of exultation, more intense and exquisite than 
can be inspired by meaner victories, for some intellectual or 
moral or social triumph, past or to come, for something won 
from evil for man by philosophy or by religion. 

There are few passages in these sermons that can be taken 
from their connexion without injury, for the reason just as- 
signed, that in general there is a remarkable simplicity and 
singleness of design in each, and that their chief beauty consists 
in the skill and energy with which the varied endowments of 
the author are made to bear on the accomplishment of that 
design. To carry about a stone as a specimen of a building, is 
an old illustration of the absurdity of attempting to show the 
beauty of a poem or the eloquence of an oration by the quota- 
tion of detached passages. In the present case however there 
is no other resource. 

After having shown that according to the spirit of the 
Christian religion, for every individual being, some peculiarity 
of constitution, training, circumstance, ability, and opportunity, 
indicates an individual sphere of action and a personal mission 
of benevolence; and having described the different qualities 
which fit individuals for different spheres of usefulness; the 
preacher thus portrays the mission of one class, and the main 
scope and end of religion itself.— 

* And there are those who have a gentler and more bounded minis- 
try, seemingly more limited at least, though in reality with an ex- 
pansiveness which may bear it beyond many that are deemed the 
most extensive, and that are the most conspicuous. She who care- 
fully and tenderly constructed the little boat of bulrushes in which 
the infant Moses floated safely on the Nile, unknowingly but holily 
contributed her portion towards the splendid triumph of Israel’s eman- 
cipation from Egyptian bondage. Nor less holy would have been her 
task, nor less divine her mission, had the child’s destiny been to feed 
the flocks of Jethro upon the pastures of Midian. From those to 
whom the physical safety of the infant human being in its fragility, 
or the soothing of age in its infirmity, is a care, to those who fill 
man’s little separate world with order, harmony, and gladness ; to 
those who are as the fire from heaven that was said, in times of old, 
to descend and consume the sacrifice on the altar, and who kindle 
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> 
through all these, woman has her mission too, eyual with, though 


varied from that of man, and often full alike of peril and of glory ; 
as was theirs who stood by the cross when the disciples fled, and 
came to the sepulchre before the disciples stirred.’ 

‘The great difficulty of the preacher and the moralist, a difficulty 
only to be overcome by the co-operation of those to whom his ex- 
hortations are addressed, is, that men so often either mistake their 
vocation, or deny that they have one at all. This last is the negation 
of the religious principle, whatever be the professed faith and practised 
forms of the individual ; a worse negation of it than any form of 
speculative unbelief. ‘There is no religion in him who considers not 
himself as part of a whole, and bound to act in relation to that whole. 
It is not religion, without regard of others to think of working out, 
or believing out, our own salvation ; that salvetion being a future 
life of selfish gratification to follow a life of useless mortification or 
useless performances here. Religion is the link which binds all 
beings together ; the visible and the invisible, the rich and the poor, 
the sound-hearted and the broken-hearted, the prisoner and the free. 
If Christ knew his own mission, this is Christianity. Why should I 
not eat, drink, sleep, and live, solely for myself? Why ?—because you 
were sent into the world for other and better things. Because this 
is not really living for yourself: nor is any thing, but the fullilment 
of the purposes for which God created man upon the earth. Obliga- 
tion is interest—the interest, 7. ¢. that looks high enough, and far 
enough, to see the truth of things. There is no divine reward, 7. e. 
there is no real and lasting happiness, but in the fulfilment of our 
appointed work, and that eventually is its own exceeding great 
reward.’—p. 12. 


and inspire all that is high and holy in human intellect or energy ; 


‘Christian morality,’ according to this expounder of the 
christian code, is 


‘the morality of philosophical utility; that which has for its rule 
the production of the greatest happiness of all, and for its result the 
highest and most enduring happiness of the individual. The principle of 
this morality, which is alike the morality of reason and revelation, of 
future blessedness and present usefulness, is laid deep in our very consti- 
tution. Its foundation is in the essentials of humanity, of intelligent 
existence. It is in the fact that our own highest happiness is linked with, 
and requires, the consciousness of promoting to the utmost the happiness 
of others. This is the law of happiness, which, if men degrade or violate, 
their pursuit of happiness is only vanity and vexation of spirit. That 
this can and does impart the purest and most enduring satisfaction is alike 
evidenced by the reflections of the philosopher, and the observations of 
experience.’—p. 22. 

‘ With the progress of reason, the notions of obligation, duty, obedience, 
become only the enlightened pursuit of happiness, according to those 
laws, material, mental, and moral, in conformity with which alone can 
happiness be realized. Not vainer was the alchemist’s attempt, in 
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ignorant defiance of the laws of nature, to transmute the baser 
metals into gold, than is theirs, who, in equal ignorance of the laws 
of mind, attempt to distill happiness from the baser passions and pro- 
pensities of our nature.’—p. 23. 


How important it is that the particular precepts of morality 
should be modified, in different ages and under different circum- 
stances, into accordance with the great principle on which mo- 

tality itself is founded,—is thus illustrated. 


As virtue is the means of happiness, and as society with all its 
institutions and diversities of civilization and manners, must largely 
modify the way in which here we can make either ourselves or others 
happy, there must needs be a corresponding modification of what 
constitutes virtue. That which was the test of goodness to the 
young man in the text would now be but the demonstration of folly. 
* Sell all that thou hast and give to the poor.” That would have been 
his noblest way of promoting human happiness, his shrinking from which 
showed that he was devoid of the principle of goodness; but the man 
who should do this now would do only mischief to all parties. He 
would not secure any real advantage to the poor, he would exercise 
no moral power over the wealthy, he would only attract the pity 
cr the derision of the entire community. He who loves the 
poor, will now find better ways of serving them and mankind. By 
promoting their education, their industry, their personal prudence, 
and their social rights, he will be following Christ in what the 
state of society makes the path of usefulness. This now is virtue. 
To make a literal = eal of Christ’s direction virtue, we must 
turn the world back again, to before the destruction of Jerusalem, and 
the promulgation of Christianity, The different condition of families,— 
for households without slaves and a despotic master, are a novelty since 
those days ; the different condition of political society, —for that so many 
of the people should have a portion in the solemn re: sponsibilities and 
wide influences of legislation, by representative government, is a novelty 
since those days; the very different state of mankind as to knowledge,— 
for the means of its rapid diffusion, and of the discussion of all its facts 
and principles, i. e., the consequences of the invention of printing, is 
another novelty since those days;—these are differences which make 
novelties 2lso in the list of those virtues and vices which powerfully bear 
upon human happiness or misery. They affect our opinions and our 
modes of disseminating them, our actions ‘and their consequences. Free 
inquiry, the great theological virtue. of these times, could have little 
scope, when the divine miracle was seen, and the divine messenger was 
heard. Patriotism could do little more than sometimes draw the sword 
for national independence. The duty of reading was a brief duty when 
the possession of a manuscript was almost that of a little fortune. Man 
can now do nothing for his fellow creatures in some cases, where then 
he might have benefited them; much, in many cases where then he 
could do but little ; ; and perhaps, much more in some, where then he 
could have done nothing at all.’ —p. 51. 
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When men are left without any clear, distinct, and syste- 
matic notion of what constitutes morality,— 


‘ They may be very conscientious, but conscience is only valuable in 
proportion as it is well-informed. Very foolish things, and very wicked 
things, are often done very conscientiously. ‘I cannot help thinking,” 
some one may say, “that I am quite safe, so long as I am guided by 
the Scriptures ;” and I reply, “So you are:” for if you be guided by 
the Christian Scriptures you will admit the summary of duty to be, 
“ Love your neighbour as yourself ;” and if you do that, you will deem 
it incumbent on you to work out this principle into all the details which 
flow from it in our present state of social existence. It is not enough 
that you are affectionate and kind-hearted towards your neighbour ; 
that you will not personally inflict injury, but do readily every friendly 
office ; all this may be, and yet your love may only be like that of the 
child to the child, in well-meaning ignorance proffering a gratification 
which injures the health both of the giver and the receiver. Suchis not 
Christian benevolence, nor therefore Christian duty or morality, or the 
law of the God of Christianity. The promotion of our own and others 
happiness is a work of intelligence, and not a blind instinct, or ignorant 
good-nature. We must study the princjple in the details to which it is 
applicable. It is curious that, in a country which has been professedly 
Christian for ages, and where there are such ample foundations for the 
training of able and learned men, and such large rewards for them, 
and such classic and literary seclusions for their pursuits, this task should 
have been most efficiently performed by one who is understood to have 
been, to a certain extent at least, an unbeliever. But soit is; and with 
all our schools and professors, the late Mr. Bentham was the ablest 
expositor of what is really Christian morality, the true law of the 
Lord as to social duty, that our country or the world has yet produced. 
The whole of his writings are proofs and illustrations of the position 
that we shall find our own greatest happiness in the promotion of the 
greatest happiness of others. ‘That is the rationale of “loving our 
neighbour as ourself.” It is loving him to some good purpose—and 
ourselves too. Had Christian divines done this, they would have been 
better employed than in most of their controversies and commentaries. 
That their labours have taken a different direction shows the need of 
another and greater reformation than any which has yet been 
achieved.’—p. 58. 


In the,sermon on ‘ Blessing the Poor,’ there are some 
admirable directions as to the objects which those who are 
really desirous of benefiting the mass of the people should 
keep in view, and particularly a splendid passage on National 
Education. 

The sermon on ‘ Sabbatical Observances’ places in a clear light 
what the true observance of the sabbath is, and shows the real 
ground on which such observance rests. It would be vain to 
recommend anything so reasonable and so truly religious to 
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the hypocrites, bigots, and misbelievers who lately filled the 
country with so much clamour, and half disposed the legislature 
to convert the beneficent institution of a day of rest and 
recreation into an engine for conferring new and exclusive 
privileges on the rich, and of inflicting new privations and 
oppressions on the poor; but there are many whose correct 
political, moral, and religious feelings and aims this sermon will 
confirm and strengthen. 

The sixth sermon, entitled ‘Human Brotherhood,’ is a most 
remarkable production. There are passages in it which exhibit 
a vividness of imaginaticn, an elevation of thought, an intensity 
and truth of feeling, and a spirit-stirring eloquence, such as it 
would be not easy to parallel in any oration of ancient or 
modern times. The text is the declaration of Paul at Athens— 
‘And hath made of one blood all nations of men;’ and the ser- 
mon opens with the following passage.— 


‘ Had the fact that Paul preached at Athens been mentioned without 
particulars, how great would have been our curiosity to know how he 
conducted himself who eminently ranks as a philosopher among the 
apostles, when he stood alone, an apostle among philosophers !....Nor is 
it to him alone that our interest clings; for, from the dawn of intellect 
and freedom, has Greece been a watch-word in the earth. There rose the 
social spirit, to soften and refine her chosen race, and shelter, as in a nest, 
her gentleness from the rushing storm of barbarism ;—there liberty first 
built her mountain throne, first called the waves her own, and shouted 
across them a proud defiance to despotism’s banded myriads: there the 
arts and graces danced around humanity, and stored man’s home with 
comforts, and strewed his path with roses, and bound his brows with 
myrtle, and fashioned for him the breathing statue, and summoned him 
to temples of snowy marble, and charmed his senses with all forms of 
elegance, and threw over his final sleep their veil of loveliness: there 
sprang poetry, like their own fabled goddess, mature at once, from the 
teeming intellect, girt with the arms and armour that defy the assaults of 
time, and subdue the heart of man: there matchless orators gave the 
world a model of perfect eloquence, the soul the instrument on which 
they played, and every passion of our nature but a tone which the 
master’s touch called forth at pleasure: there lived and taught the 
philosophers of bower and porch, of pride and pleasure, of deep specula- 
tion and of useful action, who developed all the acuteness and re- 
finement, and excursiveness, and energy of mind, and were the 
glory of their country, when their country was the glory of the 
earth,’—p. 87. 


After depicting the spectacle which presented itself to the eye 
of the Apostle, and describing the associations and feelings 
which filled and agitated his mind in this ‘ palace of intellect 
and sanctuary of idolatry,’ the preacher thus proceeds.— 
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‘ Probably no scene of mortal creation was ever so enchanting as that 
presented in a walk through Athens during jts splendour. From the 
plundered and disjointed fragments of its beauty, our artists draw their 
noblest inspirations ; and in them our country boasts a treasure of which 
all civilized nations may envy the possession. Oh! to have seen them 
glittering in their own sunshine, in proud harmony with the temples 
from which they have been torn; to have passed through those strects 
which were but long galleries of godlike forms in marble, and ascend that 
Acropolis which was the citadel, not only of their safety, but their fame ; 
to have witnessed the living magnificence of their worship, and especially 
of their festivals ; the gorgeous attire of their priests; the solemn pomp 
of their sacrifices; the interminable variety of their processions; the 
multitudinous concourse of their citizens; the clouds of fragrant incense 
that alone could obscure their transparent atmosphere; the thrilling 
delight of music resounding from roofs whose beams had been the masts 
of Persian fleets ; the majesty of their theatres, which inspired the sense 
not so much of pleasure as of sublimity ; the agonizing excitement of: 
their games, and the distribution of those simple prizes of the palm- 
branch, or the crown of olive, pine, or parsley, for which Europe has no 
sceptre or diadem, that the victor would have taken in exchange must he 
have bartered his Grecian glory too ; to have seen these, and idolatry 
pervading them all as their vital spirit, and reigning by them over hearts 
and minds, might rouse the zeal of a Paul; but a feebler faith would 
have dissolved in the enchanted cup, and been incorporated with the 
profane libation.’—p. 90. 


The spot on which the Apostle stood, and the thronging 
auditory which he had gathered around him, are thus called up 
to mental view.— 


‘He would feel the imposing associations of the spot on which he 
stood, where justice had been administered in its most awful form, 
by characters the most venerable, in the darkness of night, under the 
canopy of heaven, with the solemnities of religion, and with an authority, 
which legal institution and public opinion had assimilated rather with 
the decrees of conscience and of the gods, than with the ordinary power 
of human tribunals.. ........ And beyond the city, clinging round 
its temples, like its inhabitants to their enshrined idols, would open 
on his view that lovely country, and the sublime ocean, and the 
serene heavens bending over them, and bearing that testimony to 
the universal Creator, which man and man’s work withheld. ...... 
There was that multitude, so acute, so inquisitive, so polished, so 
athirst for novelty, and so impressible by eloquence, yet with whom a 
barbarian accent might break the charm of the most persuasive tongue ; 
over whom their own oligarchy of orators would soon re-assert their 
dominion in spite of the invasion of a stranger; and with whom sense 
feeling, and habit, would throw up all their barriers against the eloquence 
of Christianity. There would be the priest, astonished at an attempt so 
daring ; and as the speaker’s design opened on his mind, anxiously, and 
with alternate contempt and rage, measuring the strength of the Samson 
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who thus grasped the pillars of his temple, threatening to whelm him, 
his altars, and his gods beneath their ruins. There would be the Stoic, 
in the coldness of his pride, looking sedately down, as on a child playing 
with children, to see what new game was afloat, and what trick or toy 
was now produced for wonderment. There the Epicurean, tasting, as it 
were, the preacher’s doctrine, to see if it promised aught of merriment ; 
just lending enough of idle attention not to lose amusement should it 
offer ; and venting the full explosion of his ridicule on the resurrection 
of the dead. There the sophist, won perhaps into something of an ap- 
proving and complacent smile, by the dexterity of Paul’s introduction ; 
but finding as he proceeded that this was no mere show of art or war of 
words, and vibrating between the habitual love of entangling, bewildering, 
and insulting an opponent, and the repulsiveness which there always is to 
such men in the language of honest and zealous conviction. There the 
slave, timidly crouching at a distance to catch what stray sounds the 
winds might waft to him, after they had reached his master’s ears, of 
that doctrine, so strange and blessed, of man’s fraternity. There the 
young and noble Roman, who had come to Athens for education—not to 
sit like a humble scholar at a master’s feet, but with all the pride of 
Rome upon his brow, to accept what artists, pocts, and philosophers 
could offer as their homage to the lords of earth. And there, perhaps, 
aloof, some scowling Jew, hating and hated, loathing the contamination 
of idolaters, but glaring with savage fury on the apostate son of Abraham 
(as he would deem him) who held so much communion with their souls, 
as to invite them to a union of love and piety in the name of the 
detested Nazarene. And if for a moment Paul felt, as one would think 
man must feel, at being the central object of such a scene, and such an 
assemblage, there would rush upon his mind the majesty of Jehovah ; and 
the words of the glorified Jesus ; and the thunders that struck him to 
the earth on the road to Damascus; and the sense of former efforts, 
conflicts, and successes; and the approach of that judgment to come, 
whose righteousness and universality it was now his duty to announce. 
Unappalled and collected he began, “‘ Ye men of Athens, I perceive that in 
all things ye are [more than ordinarily disposed to the reverence of that 
which is divine*]. For as I passed by and beheld your devotions, I found 
an altar with this inscription, ro THE UNKNOWN Gop. Whom, therefore, 
ye ignorantly worship, him declare I unto you. God that made the 
world and all things therein, seeing that he is Lord of heaven and 
earth, dwelleth not in temples made with hands ; neither is worshipped 
with men’s hands, as though he needed anything, seeing he giveth to 
all life, and breath, and all things; and hath made of one blood all 
nations of men for to dwell on all the face of the earth.” 

‘ What a glorious, what a beneficent doctrine! Had this single truth 
been all that revelation taught, it would yet have been most worthy of 





* Seiodaorsépsc. What an ignominy, that the finest exordium in 
ancient oratory, should be sunk into anility, through the blundering 


translation of a church to whom correction of all kinds is a quasi 
emetic.—£d, 
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God to bestow, and of man to receive with joy and gratitude. It identifies 
all nations ;—it asserts the affinity of all the families of the earth ;—it 
proclaims the brotherhood of humanity. The Apostle Paul might well 
bear the scornings of the proud sophists of Athens, strong in the 
philanthropic consciousness of having such a truth as this to teach them ; 
descendants of demi-gods as they thought themselves, and masters of slaves 
as they were. How magnificently dces it level distinctions, whether of 
colour, rank, nation, or religion!.... What prejudices have been already 
beaten down by it, and how many prejudices yet exist to which it is 
opposed, and which it shall yet beat down! That there are in the world 
different classes of men, heaven-born and earth-born ; the blocd of some 
a celestial ichor, to which that circulating in the veins of others is but 
as base puddle; that there are different races, with such disparity 
that it is for some to be luxurious lords of creation, and others their 
saleable, fettered, tasked, beaten, and branded beasts of burthen ; that a 
man’s clan or country has exclusive title to his affections, exertions, duties, 
concentrating everything within that narrow circle except a pitiless 
hostility te all of human kind beyond its narrow boundary ; that there 
arenatural antipathies—hereditary national antipathies, which should make 
mighty and enlightened countrics each other’s foes from generation to 
generation, and from age to age, desolating one another and all the 
world around them, cach dreaming that ‘the evil of its neighbour was 
its own good ; as if the poverty of millions in one country could make a 
neighbouring country rich ; as if the slavery of one country cotld make 
another country free ; as if the misery of millions in one country could 
raise another to the summit of felicity ; and that there are in the sight 
of God, man’s Maker and Father, eternal differences and distinctions ; 
some walking the earth in the pride and glory of his inalienable blessing, 
others born, living, dying under the influence of his wrath and curse ;— 
differences sometimes evaporating in spiritual pride or busy zeal ; at others, 
shaping themselves into the more noxious forms of alienation, persecu- 
tion, denial of the courtesies of life, and infliction of the bitterest injuries. 
These were, and these are, under the various modifications produced by 
ancient and modern modes of thinking, evils which the Gospel was given 
to mitigate and to annihilate ; with which its spirit maintains everlasting 
warfare ; against which it appeals to our piety, our benevolence, our 
justice, our consciousness ; confronting which, in their strength, it rears 
its banner with the inscription which, in the day of their destruction, it 
will place upon their tomb, that “ God hath made of one blood all nations 
of men.”—p. 96. 

‘ One blood is one essential mode of existence—one physical and moral 
constitution. Man is one, for men are of like “ parts and passions.” The 
principles of thought and feeling obtain alike with the operations of the 
brain and the pulsations of the heart. Hence it is that we can reason 
universally on man ; and know that oppression will degrade, injuries 
exasperate, kindness conciliate, and unchecked power corrupt. “ His 
blood is like ours !” shouted a Marseillois peasant, as that of Louis XVI 
spouted from his headless trunk upon the guillotine. It was—and there- 
fore it should not have been shed. It was—and therefore the expres- 
sion should have been one, not of vengeance, but of mercy. It was— 
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and therefore that should have been, not an exulting shout, but a whis- 
pered caution—an admonition of the peril of weak humanity in power 
Well were it if the master felt this before his slave had wrested emanci- 
pation from him, to check his tyranny; and if the freed slave felt it 
after, to check his retribution. —p. 104. 


*O what a rebuke, what an admonition is here to tyranny, cruelty, 
bigotry, and all those baneful passions and bad principles which sometimes 
rage in man, with a ferocity unknown to the brute creation, making 
their own kind their victims!’ 

‘ Oppressor, what are you crushing? Bigot, what are you cursing? 
Man-destroyer, legally or illegally, by your own hands or others, in the 
field or on the scaffold, by royal edict or assassin’s dagger, what are you 
mangling? The image of your God, in your brother's person ; and every 
drop of that stream you are spilling on the dust like water, is of your 
own blood. God made you and him of it—of the same, of one blood ; 
that you might dwell on the earth in unity and peace, in good will and 
charity, and mutual affection. Think, proud ones of the earth, as you 
trample in scorn upon the necks of multitudes, that it is your own 
nature and blood that you debase in their debasement,...... Bigots! 
drop the thunderbolt—hurl not even in fancy the eternal curse of the 
eternal God at a heart that throbs as sensitively as your own. Spirit 
of that Gospel whose name avarice and ambition have profaned so 
foully, possess the hearts of those who vainly take it on their lips ; 
and let men learn, at length, the song of Angels, “ Glory to God in the 
highest, peace on earth, good will towards men.”—p. 110. 


Equally distinguished for correct feeling and eloquent illus- 
tration is the Fourteenth Sermon, entitled ‘ Elevation of Senti- 
ment.’ After observing that the very term ‘elevation of sentiment’ 
is apt to excite in some minds notions of affectation, cant, 
hypocrisy, turgid language, exaggerated emotion, and extravagant 
assumption, the preacher says— 


‘ All scientific knowledge leads up to principles characterized not less 
by their simplicity than by their comprehensiveness. All greatness of 
intellect tends to express itself in a style characterized by simplicity. 
The refinement of taste is a progress towards simplicity. The power 
of art is in the combination of simple elements on simple principles. The 
greatest operations and the noblest forms of nature are distinguished by 
simplicity. And such must be the characteristic of the loftiest moral 
character. It is “the double-minded man” that is “ unstable in all 
his ways:” energy is the attribute, and success the frequent reward, of 
singleness of heart and of aim, of feeling and of purpose. With what- 
ever qualities he may be gifted, a crooked politician can never be a great 
statesman. Chicanery and double dealing are mean and little, from the 
tricks of imperial diplomacy to those of the pettiest trade. All great 
philanthropists are simple characters; Howard was. All great philoso- 
phers are simple; Locke and Newton were. All great deliverers of 
nations are simple characters ; Washington was. The affinities of evil 
are with complexity, and those of good with simplicity.’ —p. 234. 
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* Were there a class of persons in society who, by some peculiar moral 
training, could bring themselves to, and maintain themselves in, a 
high degree of simplicity and sincerity, their moral power would be 
without a rival. ‘The tongue of bigotry would falter in attempting 
to anathematize them ; political faction would quail and shrink from 
conflict with them; wealth would feel its purse-proud heart sinking, 
and blush for its comparatively worthless accumulation ; the lustre of 
the coronet would grow dim, and the ermine be a mere covering. —235. 

‘ In religion, what mistakes have ever been made about elevation of 
sentiment! and how low are many notions of being “above the world!” 
There were saints, as they were called, who planted themselvcs on the 
top of pillars and pinnacles, as if physical height were the object desired, 
and they were thereby so much nearer heaven. Others identified 
elevation of feeling with abasement of external condition, and because 
there were those who idolized riches, made vows of voluntary poverty, 
and with a falser moral taste than even that of the unjust steward who 
could not dig and to beg was ashamed, they would not dig, and to beg 
were not ashamed, but proud. Others thought it high and great to 
sever all natural ties and affections, and called denuding their souls of 
what makes the soul a rich and glorious thing, a devoting of it to God. 
These follies of past days are not passed away ; they survive amongst us, 
though in varied forms.’—p. 237. 

‘ He walks not with God who walks away from the works of God, 
in which God lives, into the region of his own unsubstantial fancies and 
fruitless reveries. The man who could only worship at an altar of 
stone had a lower spirit of piety than he who could kneel on the 
mountain, by the stream, in the upper room of a house, or in the 
deep, dark dungeon. The prophet who prayed looking towards Jerusa- 
lem had a narrower soul than that better prophet who prayed lock- 
ing up to heaven. ‘True piety is not the distinct work of a distinct 
faculty of the mind, but the upward directicn of all its faculties, 
and the perfection thereby of all its thoughts, emotions, and pursuits. 
One man seeks things which are above: how? he shuts himself up in 
a cloister, and repeats words, with sacred names often intermingling 
therein. Another seeks the things which are above: how? he goes 
amongst men, in their daily avocations, and he promotes their loving 
one another as brethren, inasmuch as God hath made of one blood 
all nations of men. That is Christian elevation.’—p. 238. 

There is not an intellectual power, nor a moral affection, nor 
a social condition, nor a private nor a public duty, not an 
impulse of benevolence, not a work of charity, not an emotion 
of piety, not a disappointment, or hope, or joy, or sorrow, but 
may here find something for stimulation, for repression, for 
direction, for solace, or for sympathy. How far the world of 
man has obscured the creation of God, how distant the conven- 
tionalisms of society are from the dictates of truth, and into 
what depths of misery they lead those who take them as guides 
to happiness, it has not entered into the hearts of many, perhaps 
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of none, adequately to conceive. Vivid and saddening glimpses 
of it are occasionally thrown out in this volume, w hich it must 
be confessed often leaves upon the mind an intensely painful 
feeling of the low estate in which humanity still remains; 
but it never creates mistrust of God or man, nor ‘ argues 
against heaven’s hand or will;’ nor ‘ bates a jot of heart or 
hope ; but shows why we should still ‘ bear up and steer right 
onward,’ and in so doing opens views and cherishes feelings 
regarding the present, and anticipations of the future, which 
far beyond ‘the Dorian mood of flutes and soft recorders,’ 
have— 
‘ Power to mitigate and swage 
With solemn touches, troubled thoughts, and chase 
Anguish, and doubt, and fear, and sorrow, and pain.’ 





Art. VIII.—The Statutes of the Realm. Large Edition. 


S in common life the customer would reject an article of 
furniture, if the making were not in good fashion and 
workmanlike, and the material sound; so should the great 
customer of the state craftsmen reject their work—law-making, 
when discovered to be unsound in principle, and rickety and 


unmanageable in practice. 

The last Session ended with a flourish of trumpets, and actor- 
like gait, as if the law-makers had much occasion for self- 
laudation ; and because the public was little disposed to examine 
the quality of their doings very minutely, they have incurred 
less rebuke than they deserved. 

Hitherto the practice of Parliament has been to concentrate 
attention on party questions, where thetoric and sentiment 
had play; and the machinery of the Law has been woefully 
disregarded. 

As the matter is at present, not one in fifty of the legislators 
understands the body of words called an Act of Parliament ; 
and though a man of ability devise a good law, by the time it is 
clothed in its customary garb he cannot discern the features of 
his own offspring. 

The lawyer charged with making the law, pulls down from 
his receptacles the “precedents of similar clauses, and proceeds 
to work out the usual forms, often knowing nothing of the 
scope of the Act or its purposes, and still less of the princi- 
ples which in any given particular ought to be the guide of 
fagialation ; ; and it is remarkable, that of all the laws 
introduced to the legislature, the official laws are the worst, 
always saving for signal exception the Irish ministerial Acts. 
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Probably the public is not aware that it is possible to write 
an Act of Parliament in good and intelligible English; and 
that oftentimes, by the simple erasure of every superfluous 
expression, a very clear and workmanlike law may be pro- 
duced, much like a beautiful piece of statuary, which having 
been embedded in mud, and freed from its incrustation, be- 
comes the wonder of beholders. 

The crowd of words repeating the references to former and 
succeeding parts of the law, produce such interlacing and 
entanglement of the whole, that no man, lawyer or not, can 
venture to pronounce upon its effect ; and this is further aggra- 
vated by the length to which this process extends the Act, and 
the consequent scattering and disconnexion of the parts. 

There has been an amusing inquiry lately, as to the possibility 
of reducing the charge of printing these documents ; which might 
have been easily solved if our sagacious legislaters had 
inquired first whether it was not possible to reduce their 
dimensions. 

This shall be first part of the present inquiry ;—the words 
of an Act of Parliament. For which’ purpose shall be taken at 
random sundry Acts of the Ist and 2nd of William 4th. 

In one Act, an Irish Act entitled ‘ An Act for the extension 
and promotion of Public Works in Ireland,’ it appears that 
out of fifty-five pages, two are occupied by the repeated use 
of circumlocutory terms designating the commissioners—id est 
‘the commissioners for the execution of this Act.’ By the 
constant use of these terms in the involved style of the Act, the 
reader is always kept at a distance from the meaning ; and as 
no other commissioners but the Lords of the Treasury are 
mentioned, it was only necessary to say ‘ the commissioners,’ 
inasmuch as the most quibbling lawyer could not have dragged 
the words into another meaning. If that however was to be 
feared,—by the simple expedient of an explanation once for all 
that the words ‘ The Commissioners’ used in that Act should 
mean the commissioners appointed for the execution of it, all 
doubt would have been atan end. Of the same class of expres- 
sion in the same Act are ‘ the Lord Lieutenant or other chief 
governor of Ireland,’ the ‘ Commissioners of his Majesty’s 
Treasury,’ which constantly recur, being mentioned two or three 
times in the same clause by reference back and forward. 

The following is the 13th clause of that Act as it stands, 
and as it might be cut down for the purposes of real use. 

‘And be it enacted that the ‘And be it enacted that The 
Commissioners for the execution Comnnissioners shall meet on such 
of this Act shall meet on such day after their appointment and 
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day after their appointment and 
at such place as by the Lord Lieu- 
tenant, or the Chief Governor of 
Ireland shall be appointed ; and 
that they shall, when so met, and 
immediately upon entering upon 
the duty of their Office, and before 
receiving any application for ad- 
vances under this Act, in the first 
place frame and prepare such Gene- 
ral Rules andRegulations, foreffec- 
tuating the intents and objects of 
this Act, and for their own govern- 
ment and direction in receiving 
classifying and considering the 
applications which may be made 
to them thereunder and generally 
in discharge of their duties under 
this Act as they shall think fit ; 
and that having duly considered 
and digested such rules and regu- 
lations they shall submit the same 
to the commissioners of his Ma- 
jesty’s Treasury for the time being 
to be by them revised altered or 
confirmed and the same shall be 
revised altered or confirmed ac- 
cordingly and the said commis- 
sioners for the execution of this 
Act shall according to the true 
purport and meaning of sueh 
rules and regulations so revised 
altered or confirmed from and 
after a day to be by them publicly 
notified by a notice inserted in 
the Dublin Gazette, proceed from 
time to time to receive, or author- 
ize their Seegetary to receive, and 
they shall take into consideration 
all such applications as may be 
made to them under and conform- 
ably to the said rules and regula- 
tions. Provided always that it 
shall be lawful for the said com- 
missioners from time to time, 
with the approval or by the direc- 
tion of the Lords commissioners 
of his Majesty's Treasury for the 
time being to amend vary or 
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at such place as by the Lord 
Lieutenant shall be appointed, 
and shall when so met and im- 
mediately on entering upon the 
duty of their office, and before 
receiving any application for ad- 
vances prepare such general Rules 
for effectuating the objects of this 
Act and for their own govern- 
ment in receiving, classifying and 
considering the application made 
to them thereunder, and generally 
in discharge of their duties as they 
shall think fit, and that having 
digested such Rules they shall sub- 
mit the same to the commission- 
ers of his Majesty’s Treasury to 
be by them revised altered or 
confirmed accordingly and The 
Commissioners shall according to 
such Rules so revised altered or 
confirmed, from a day to be by 
them publicly notified in the 
Dublin Gazette, proceed from 
time to time to receive or author- 
ize their secretary to receive and 
they shall take into consideration 
all such applications as may be 
made to them conformably to 
such Rules. Provided always that 
The Commissioners from time to 
time with the approval or by the 
direction of the Lords of His Ma- 
jesty’s Treasury may amend vary 
or annul such rules or adopt new 
Rules as the case may require, 
which Rules so altered or varied, 
or which new Rules, shall be as 
effectual as the Rules originally 
established.’ 
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annul the said rules and regula- 
tions established as aforesaid or to 
adopt new Rules and Regulations 
as the case may require ; which 
Rules and Regulations so altered 
or varied or which new Rules and 
Regulations shall be to all intents 
and purposes as valid obligatory 
and effectual as the Rules and 
Regulations originally established 
as aforesaid.’ 


This is a favourable specimen of the ordinary abuse of words. 
It would have been easy to have selected many clauses much 
worse. 

It is one of 113 Clauses, all written more or less in the 
same verbose style; so that it may be computed, that by the 
mere striking’ out of superfluous words, the whole would 
have been reduced one third, or from fifty-five to thirty-seven 
pages. If this isa sample, every 30,000/. expended in printing 
might at once be cut down to 20,0001. For every 20,0004. 
necessarily expended, 10,000/. more is at present given as a 
bonus to somebody. 

It would seem that the men who draw these Acts, do not 
understand their own language; otherwise they surely would 
avoid the mere repetition of the same thing in different words, 
as ‘government and direction,’ ‘rules and _ regulations’ 
‘purport and meaning, ‘valid, obligatory, and effectual,’ 
‘ frame and prepare.’ 

Nor do they appear to be better acquainted with the scope of 
the directions of their Law. As in the use of the words ‘ under 
this Act,’ in reference to the conduct of the commissioners who 
have no other authority ; and the words ‘ for the time being,’ in 
reference to the Lords of the Treasury when it is clear no other 
Lords could have been meant. 

The number of words struck out of the above clause are not 
various, though many. They are for the most part the same 
words repeated; but the effect upon the intelligibility of the 
clause is very great. 

But the mere length, or even the difficulty of understanding 
the Act, is not, in many cases, the only objection; the use of 
many words, with different shades of meaning but employed 
for the same purpose, gives rise to doubts as to the intention of 
the author of the measure, and on being omitted in other 
cases raises the question, whether there be any peculiar object 
sought by the omission. 

12 
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In other writings, tautology may be avoided, and the harmony 
which is found in words of different sounds be at the same time 
a desirable object of study. But at all events, an Act of Parlia- 
ment should be precise, not one word more or less being 
employed than is requisite to express the meaning ; and every 
word should be the fullest and most apt word that can be found, 
—the word,---so that the meaning should be the clearest possi- 
ble. 

Were the Acts of Parliament so worded, they might even 
share with other compositions the beauty of good writing ; 
especially if they were so constructed as to make the principle 
of the measure shine out, and ali the parts were arranged in 
appropriate subordination and connexion. 

Many of the words employed indicate an ignorance of the 
nature of an Act of Parliament, the scope of its authority, 
and the purport of words as used in relation to the purposes 
of the Act. 

The most obvious and rational conclusion is, that the priests 
at Ephesus have an interest in the perpetuation of. these 
costly absurdities. 

Thus, in the most verbose Acts, evidently penned in the 
lawyer-like spirit of extending the length and the emolument b 
much wording, the words ‘ it shall be lawful for,’ are used with 
each direction of the legislation, 

In other more concise compositions the discretion to the party 
to do the act is given by the simple word ‘may,’ which saves 
sometimes a tenth part of the whole. In the same way such 
words are used as ‘ shall and they are hereby required ;’ as if the 
direction of the legislature were not sufficiently expressed by the 
one word ‘ shall.’ So ‘ authorized and empowered and required ’ 
are abundantly employed. 

Whenever an entire class can be named by one term com- 
prehending the whole, a preference is given to the enumeration 
of each species. Thus if in one place it is required to say that 
n» person employed shall do a given thing, the Act enumerates 
all the classes of persons, and to augment the number of words, 
uses both the plural and the singular number. 

It is plain that these are either clerical artifices, or sheer 
ignorance; since in the best drawn Acts of Parliament it has of 
late been customary to direct that plural and singular shall be 
comprehended in each other when it would not be at variance 
with the context, and general terms are substituted for the enu- 
iieration of each kind of thing or person or place intended to be 
included, where the thing, the person, or the place, are all ofa 
similar kind and in usual parlance comprehended in the same 
term. 
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With such earnest anxiety is it attempted to multiply words, 
that the following expression ‘ and be it further enacted,’ which 
used only to be employed after the introduction of a Proviso 
limiting a former clause, is placed at the beginning of each 
clause ; which isas much as to say ‘ In addition be it in addition 
enacted.’ 

Many words regularly travel together in couples, as ‘ due and 
payable,’ ‘ from and after,’ ‘ power and authority, ‘cease and 
determine,’ ‘intents and purposes,’ ‘all and every, ‘ paid and 
discharged,’ ‘ forfeit and pay,’ ‘ fully and effectually,’ ‘ authorize 
and empower,’ ‘under and by virtue of,’ and many more 
usque ad nauseam. 

‘Nothing herein contained shall extend or be construed to 
extend in anywise, must be used instead of the plain ‘ this Act 
shall not extend ;’ and in order to say that a thing shall be, it 
must be added that it ‘ shall be deemed and taken to be, anything 
in this Act or any of the clauses and provisions thereof in 
any wise notwithstanding.’ 

In short an Act of parliament is a fair image of parliamentary 
debates; it says fourfold more than the occasion requires. 
It would be endless to enumerate instances. Let each member 
when he employs another person to draw up his Biil, pay in the 
proportion of the simplicity and intelligibility of the composition, 
instead of according to the length. It is incomprehensible how 
men of sense can permit themselves to father the nonsense that 
word-seeking lawyers concoct for them. 

If this be not done, the legislature should give a catalogue of 
all those troops of words which are to be brought in when any 
one of their number is required ; that the man whose soul is 
bent upon the object of his measure, might swell it himself to 
the ordained dimensions. 

The Irish Temporalities Bill is a favourable specimen of the 
prevalent absurdity. 

But for the credit of some be it said, that all are not alike. 
And this want of uniformity is itself one cause of mischief, 
There is neither form nor principle to act upon. 

This matter ought to be put under the special cognizance of a 
proper functionary. If the legislature were to employ a man to 
curtail these Acts and reduce them all to the same language, 
for the thousand a year now given to the Treasury Counsel ; the 
country would save as much more in printing, paper, and all 
the ef cetera of expenses, besides ‘an unknown quantity of doubt 
and difficulty to the courts in discovering the obscured mean- 
ing of the legislator. 

hen the two ends of an Act of Parliament have been 
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brought as nearly as possible to one another, other improve- 
ments might be made. 

Every Act should be accompanied by an analysis and an 
index. 

The first might give an outline of the Act, in the order of its 
clauses ; but the second would be most useful to our hurried 
legislators. It should point out every person and object affected 
by the measure. This would be good for the law maker, and 
good for the country and the legislature. 

Thus, for instance, in the index, there might be general 
heads, as follows: — Persons affected by the Act. Places 
mentioned. By whom the Act or parts are to be executed. 
Contingencies. Acts repealed wholly. Acts repealed partially. 
Qualifications of officers. Their liabilities. When to come into 
operation. Procedure. Penalties.—In short, here the parts of 
the Act should be dissected, so that no part could escape 
attention. 

In a little while, the least learned layman would understand 
of what component parts an Act of Parliament should consist ; 
and though an objection would be taken by some, that many 
would read the analysis and the index instead of the Act, it 
may be supposed to be better than that they should read nothing 
at all, which is now commonly the case. 

Besides, if by the extrusion of every unmeaning and un- 
necessary word the English language were introduced into our 
Acts of Parliament, it may be presumed that everybody who has 
the fear of his constituents before his eyes, would give some 
thought to what the most ignorant of them may by possibility 
come to understand, especially where their own interests are 
concerned. 

But in addition to these improvements, another which does 
not admit of objection from any quarter, may be effected,— 
the arrangement and classification of the Acts passed in every 
session. Some years ago,an innovation was made in the olden 
method ; the local and personal Acts were separated from the 
national. It is now proposed, that a still further division be 
made. 

The Acts passed in any one session concern the Public 
Service (including the Crown), the Public Offices, the Army, the 
Navy, the Militia, the Excise, the Customs, the Stamps, the 
Land Revenues, Public Works, the Debt, and the Appropriation 
of the Supply. 

Next, the Administration of Justice, Civil, Criminal. 

Next, Regulation of particular trades, and under these heads 
are included the Acts which relate to Great Britain, to Ireland, 
to Scotland, to the Colonies. 
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The Colonies might for the present form a separate division, 
because the laws passed for them must in their nature be 
peculiar; but there seems no reason why the laws relating to 
the domestic affairs of England, Scotland, and Ireland, even 
when they relate to one of them exclusively, should not come 
under the general head above indicated. 

The legislature might then have some chance of knowing 
when it was about to establish an exception in favour or to the 
disadvantage of some part of the kingdom, and why the excep- 
tion should be made. 

In the same Session this might prevent the enacting of laws, 
ostensibly for the same purpose, with diverse provisions ; and 
the end might be the assimilation of the laws of the different 
parts of the British dominions comprised in the Union. 

The examination of the Acts passed in half a dozen sessions 
would point out the best mode of classification in any other par- 
ticulars. 

Having adopted some ten or a dozen leading heads or chapters, 
these might be divided into sections, and the sections into 
paragraphs. 

Thus, for instance, the Public Service would divide itself into 
the Crown—the Legislature—and the different departments. 

When a new law was about to be passed on any one subject, 
all the laws upon the same subject might be consolidated ; and, 
as every part of the law is probably touched in the course of 
four or five years, the whole might be consolidated in that time. 

But as a guarantee for good workmanship, no law should be 
received until it had been referred to a Committee of the House, 
to report in connexion with it upon the following points. 

1. Chronological statement of the Acts passed from time to 
time upon the same subject. 

2. Chronological statement of the decisions of the Courts 
upon those Acts and the branch of law which they concerned. 

3. Chronological statement of petitions and debates, and 
proceedings of the legislature, from time to time on the subject, 
including Reports made by Committees and Commissioners. 

4. Statement of the views of different public writers on the 
subject. 

5. The opinion of the Committee as to the state of the 
question; whether further inquiry was necessary, and on what 
points; and giving a scheme or outline of the investigation. 

6. The opinion of the Committee on the Bill submitted to 
the legislature. 

These Reports having been made, the House would be able 
to learn whether it was in a condition to proceed; and if it 
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should direct an inquiry, the result would probably not be an 
abortion. 

There would be much economy of time, and effort, and 
expense in this method ; and its tendency to curtail the debates, 
or direct them to the question at issue, by substituting clear 
and specific information for ignorant and hard-faced assertion, 
is of itself sufficient to recommend ils adoption. 

These steps are suggested, as being capable of instant adop- 
tion ; they might fall in with the present ways of the House. 

With respect to the division of the subjects under appropriate 
heads, the difficulty is much less than it would seem; and 
indeed the whole work of consolidation, if honestly intended, 
might be effected in the short space of five or six months. 

On every branch of law there are able treatises, written in 
intelligible English, and appropriately arranged ; let a Commis- 
sioner be charged with reducing one of these treatises into an 
Act of Parliament, by changing the language of instruction into 
the terms of enactment. Where there are questionable points, 
let the whole debate upon them be extracted, and one side or 
other of the questioned point inserted in italics, to be afterwards 
mooted in the Inns of Court, or in the Courts of Law. 

A bookseller’s catalogue will give the names of all treatises ; 
and if there be no better, Blackstone’s Commentaries would 
give the leading divisions,—not to hurt prejudices by mentioning 
the French or any other foreign code. 

Fifty men in less than six months might accomplish the work 
of consolidation. 

A superior class of Commissioners might then report on the 
general policy, and the disputable questions, of each branch. 

If in the meanwhile the legislature touched any part of the 
law, the whole of that branch should be brought under its 
notice. 

Twenty thousand pounds would accomplish the whole, for 
England, Scotland, and Ireland. One set should not be touched 
without the other ;—for if a law be good for one part of the 
kingdom, there ought to be some very special reason why it 
should not be good for all. At least, the legislature should 
know the differences. 

Whatever the lawyers may say against codification, they 
can say nothing against consolidation ; which is codification. 
Such is the value of a name. And the legislators, who are 
called fools for not understanding their own words, and are 
for ever at the mercy of lawyers, without whom they cannot 
read their own laws, and who are only better guessers after all, 
have no interest (but the reverse) against consolidation. 
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It matters not by what name the work be called, but what 
is wanted to be known is, ‘ What is the law.’ And this question 
is answered more or less fully by many legal writers, who writ- 
ing for a different purpose have written honestly. To render 
their works available it is only necessary to abridge them of all 
that is useless,—to alter the terms, as above suggested,—to 
reduce them into chapters, sections, and paragraphs. Each 
paragraph should contain a simple proposition ;—that is, one 
substantive object ;—with those accessories only that are indis- 
pensable. The law-maker should have a special regard to the 
unities of object, time, place, and person. 

The chapters should have one series of numbers, and the 
sections of each chapter another series, and the paragraphs of 
each section another series ;—to admit of the incorporation of 
additions, and the substitution of improved for defective por- 
tions ;—an improvement on the French code. 

The whole should have, as above suggested, an analysis, 
with the heads of chapters and the heads of their respective 
series, and an index. It is by an index only that all the parts 
of the law concerning different persons, objects, and places, can 
be brought into connected view, in order to an accurate con- 
struction of the general and particular purposes of the law. 
The index therefore should be as much a part of the Act as 
the body of it;—and this would remove another defect of the 
French code. 

Moreover each Act should have a short title, by which it 
might be generally known. This is done with the Bill in its 
progress through parliament, but usually dropped afterwards. 
There is precedent for this suggestion, as in the Statute of 
Frauds—the Reform Act—besides many others. 

The present mode of citing an Act, by a reference to the year 
of the king’s reign, is very absurd, and no help to the memory, 

On this point Blackstone says :— 


‘The method of citing Acts of Parliament is various. Many of 
our antient Statutes are called after the name of the place where the 
Parliament was held that made them; as the Statutes of Merton 
and Marlbridge, of Westminster, Glocester, and Winchester. Others 
are denominated entirely from the subject, as the Statutes of Wales 
and Ireland, the articuli cleri, and the prerogativa regis. Some are 
distinguished by their initial words ; a method of citing very antient, 
being used by the Jews in denominating the books of the Pentateuch ; 
by the Christian church in distinguishing their hymns and divine 
offices ; by the Romanists in describing their Papal bulles ; and in 
short by the whole body of antient civilians and canonists, among 
whom this method of citation generally prevailed, not only with re- 
gard to chapters, but inferior sections also; in imitation of all which 
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we still call some of our old statutes by their initial words, as the 
statute of Quia Emptores, and that of Cireumspecté Agatis. But the 
most usual method of citing them, especially since the time of Edward 
the Second, is by naming the year of the king’s reign, in which the 
statute was made, together with the chapter or particular Act, accord- 
ing to its numeral order, as 9 Geo. II. c. 4. For all the Acts of one 
Session taken together make properly but one statute, and therefore 
when two Sessions have been held in one year we usually mention 
Stat. 1 or 2. Thus, the Bill of Rights is cited as 1 W. & M. st. 2. ¢. 2, 
signifying that it is the second chapter or act of the second statute, 
or the laws made in the second Session of Parliament, in the first year 
of King William and Queen Mary.’ 

If the Acts of any one Session were very few in number, it 
might not be unreasonable to cite them as above; but when 
they exceed a hundred, it is plain that the mode must give rise 
to confusion. 

This is a matter to be emphatically spoken of, seeing that it 
is one method of concealing from the people the laws, which 
it is presumed that they are to know. 

Had the laws of the last fifty years been arranged according 
to their subject matter, both constituents and members would 
have learnt their nature. It is now the commonest thing in 
the world, for the senator who has passed the law to be ignorant 
of its existence, even at the close of the Session. 

If the laws were arranged appropriately, all the considerations 
belonging to that class of law would naturally suggest them- 
selves ; and, with the aid of the analysis and index, matter 
not pertinent to the general object of the bill would be detected. 

During the last Session there were several instances of pass- 
ing one thing under the name of another. In the Bill for the 
prevention of the Forgery of Stamps, the duty upon Soda water, 
and upon some plated articles, was abolished. It is true that all 
these articles came under the cognizance of the Stamp-oftice, 
but could any one suppose that in an Act with such a title 
taxes would be found repealed. In consequence the fact of 
their repeal was not known to the parties concerned till a month 
or two afterwards. 

Again, in the Bank Charter Act, the law of usury is partially 
repealed ;—that is to say, on bills of exchange having a shorter 
period to run than three months, a higher rate of interest than 
five per cent may be taken. 

Though this was part of the ministerial scheme for adjusting 
the currency, it was no part of the convention with the Bank. 
In consequence, a doubt may arise, from the clauses being 
put into the body of this Act, whether the provision was intended 
to apply to any other transactions than those with the Bank, 
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These are specimens of workmanship. In different forms, the 
same evil goes through the whole of our system of legislation. 

But the most remarkable and most universal objection of this 
kind is the necessity, arising from our defective institutions for 
the administration of justice, of establishing peculiar methods 
of procedure in many cases, as well as of enacting the law. 
Thus almost every subject is beset with peculiarities of form or 
penalty, or with references to the methods by which the law in 
the case shall be enforced and the penalties incurred be levied. 

The different schemes, and their variations, to which this has 
given rise, would furnish from the acts of the legislature itself, 
the best answer to the objections to a universal plan of local 
courts. 

There seems to be no reason why there should not be an Act 
declaring all the penalties which attach to all sorts of offences. 
This would be the best method of consolidating the Criminal 
Law. 

Let there be two returns, one showing the gradation of 
enormity of the offence, in a second column the punishment 
on the first offence, and in a third column the punishment on 
the second offence ; and if there are alternative punishments, 
the second and third columns showing in each case the 
alternative. 

The second return should contain the name of the penalty in 
its gradation of amount, with the crimes and offences to which 
it attaches in parallel columns. 

If all the sorts of penalty were in the latter manner to be 
arranged and numbered, and made the subject matter of a 
distinct enactment, other Acts might refer to the scale as to a 
standard. 

In the case of pecuniary penalties and forfeitures, the mode of 
recovering them ought to be declared in one Act; and if there 
are to be two methods, one summary by the aid of Justices and 
the other by action, the mode and conditions of these two 
methods of procedure should be set forth. 

By this expedient, economy in printing might at once be 
obtained, and all men might attach a distinct idea to penalty. 
The subject would cease to burthen every Act. 

The same remarks apply to other clauses which are 
commonly employed in different classes of subject. Thus, 
for instance, when for purposes of public improvements, for 
turnpike roads, harbours, and other public objects, an inquest 
is to be held to determine the value of -property taken for the 
public, the method of proceeding might be laid down in a 
general law. So with respect to the provisions for disposing of 
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the purchase money in such cases, to which many parties, some 
at present and others in reversion, may be intitled. 

Again, the repealing either wholly or partially of former Acts 
ought to be done by Schedule, for the sake of greater clearness. 
The first clause might enact the repeal of the Acts contained in 
the annexed schedule. This would disencumber the Acts of 
all dead matter, and furnish the ready means of ascertaining 
what are repealed and what are not. 

But here again as in the case of penalties, there should be 

repared an authenticated List of all Acts in existence, arranged 
in chronological order; and all those repealed should be ruled 
through with a black mark, and those partially repealed with a 
red mark. In a parallel column it might be stated by what 
subsequent Acts these Acts were repealed. 

A little grocer would do all these kind of things with his 
peppers and his pigtails; but neither lawyers nor law-makers 
have the interest of little grocers. 

Gradually as before described, the laws relating to each class 
of subject might also be arranged chronologically ; and the Acts 
repealed wholly or partially, struck off in the same manner. 

Many people laugh at the blunders of legislators ; but indi- 
viduals are only to ‘blame for not struggling | to remove the difli- 
culties which are immense. There is not probably a greater 
labour than the making of a law, in the present state of our 
judicature and the laws, and the means of information within 
the reach of members. It is not wonderful that so few attempt 
the work of legislating completely ; seeing that the thankless- 
ness and improbability of success, are only to be matched by the 
labour and the cost. 

The cause of the ercessive legislation that takes place, is the 
bit-by-bit manner of proceeding. A more deliberate and pains- 
taking investigation at the outset would prevent the making of 
bad laws, and thus save one half of the amending and explaining 
Acts to which the hurried blundering now gives rise. And 
the changes which altered circumstances render necessary, 
would be reduced in number, if the legislation proceeded upon 
principle, instead of making petty attempts to cope with peculiar, 
casual, or merely incidental circumstances, which ought to be 
left to work their own cure. 

If the work were undertaken in the true spirit of liberty,— 
that is to say, of leaving people as much as possible to their own 
care,—a great portion of the toils which benevolence, or med- 
dling, now throws upon the members of the legislature, would 
be withdrawn to the infinite benefit of all that are to be affected 
by their labours. 
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Art. IX.—1. Essai historique et politique sur la Révolution Belge. 
Par M. Nothomb.—Bruxelles ; Meline. 1833. 
2. La Hollande et la Conférence. Par G. Gobau de Rospoul.— 
London ; Fellowes. 1833. 


wat happens, and does not happen, in relation to a 

country with which the communications are so open as with 
Belgium,—the dawdling of conferences, and the alternate hopes 
and fears of the friends of civilization on the one side and its 
enemies on the other,—are matters of too much notoriety to 
need the trouble of recounting. But the general principle 
involved, is a point on which it may not be altogether useless to 
freshen the recollection of the public. 

When the revolution (as it then was) of 1830 broke out, the 
friends of popular rights in England were exceedingly anxious 
to see the French take Belgium. They knew that the separa- 
tion of Belgium from France, was the great trophy of an unjust 
war, in which the British people were the really trampled on; 
and that it was valued simply as giving to the barbarian powers 
the back-door to France, to enter whenever it should be for the 
interest of themselves and their allies the plunderers of the 
British people at home. All sensible Englishmen not person- 
ally engaged in the grand fraud, were aware from the moment 
that the fumes of a brutish John-Bullism had had time to 
settle, that they were the beaten at Waterloo, and that their 
enemies considered it as the seal and sacrament of their ever- 
lasting subjection. If any were dull enough not to find it out, 
a Cabinet minister explained it to them in express words, when 
he asked whether ‘ in the existing state of the continent’ there 
was any chance of resistance by the English people to their 
governors at home. The interest of the English people in 
seeing the French recover Belgium, was therefore as veritable 
and profound in principle, and only second in practical degree, 
to seeing the Cossacks driven out of Devonshire and Cornwall, 
if by any accident they had got possession of that peninsula, 
It mattered not that a Tory government might be their ally; the 
Tory government would only be the home enemy, and the Cos- 
sacks the foreign. By the grace of God upon good counsels, 
both one and the other are at present pretty well removed from 
being subjects of apprehension. 

In pursuance of this conviction, the bolder part of the 
friends of civil and religious liberty, who saw what the 
crisis might be made of and kept their wits about them in the 
gale, left no effort untried to demonstrate the perfect facility 
of recovering the important out-work of Belgium, from the 
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moment it was manifest that the English Tories were staggered 
at the display of feeling with which the Three days of July 
were received in England, and hesitated to advance. The 
defeat of the people’s enemies was then decided ; and all the 
people wanted, was too see their foreign allies re-occupy the 
téte-du-pont. 

But a new phenomenon intervened. The French, directed partly 
byweakness and partly by treachery, could not be persuaded to 
take what lay before them; and in the mean time the Belgians 
made a revolution of their own. This was quite another state- 
ment of the problem. Whena gentleman has been asked to 
take a lady and declined, he assuredly has no cause of complaint 
if she makes her own arrangements afterwards. France had 
been asked to take Belgium, and would not; the English 
Liberals did the honest thing, and nobody can fall out 
with them now, if they desire to make the best of circum- 
stances as they are, both for themselves and for the world’s 
community. And the fact is, that as things have turned out, 
the establishment of Belgium as an independent power is an 
event of infinitely more promise than the other, both to England 
and to the rest of the great partnership of civilized communities. 
But nobody could be expected to say in July, ‘ Wait a little 
and the Belgians will make a revolution in October.’ 

In the first place, it has operated most beneficially as removing 
the remnants of national jealousy, which would always have 
acted upon a well-meaning portion of the British public, and 
prevented their cordial acquiescence in the deliverance of 
Belgium; and so far has added to the cementing of the 
common union of free states. The change effected, is like 
what takes place when rival houses agree to end their feuds by 
setting up a common interest in the shape of a new family by 
marriage. Belgium is the common daughter of the two great 
quarrelling communities. On all the members too of the under- 
ground alliance which is carrying on among nations, and parti- 
cularly on those who will be ‘ first turn’ whenever the European 
league begins to move forward against the barbarian, —the effect 
could not be otherwise than good. ‘The reflecting portion of the 
French nation may be the first appealed to, whether the conduct 
of the government which has succeeded to the days of July has 
been in all respects such towards friends and enemies, that nothing 
could possibly be added to the confidence of foreign nations. 
It is at the same time undeniable that the military transac- 
tions of the French in Belgium, have greatly increased the 
confidence of mankind; and there is the very lesson to be 
learned. Would the apparition of the two great tricolors in the 
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Mediterranean, be less effectual than in the Scheldt? When 
the time comes for the delivery of Italy and Poland, will 
Italy and Poland be less apt to grasp at the assistance, because 
England and Belgium are there as guarantees? In the 
present condition of civilized Europe, the desirableness of 
accumulating military power in vast states, is a fallacy. There 
is much more to be hoped, from a moderate extension among 
many. And the reason is, that the contest to be carried on, 
is one that depends on the exaltation of a common feeling 
which within certain limits is increased by subdivision, much 
more than on the mechanical organization of the energies of a 
few great powers. There is but one military idea in Europe 
at present; which is the driving back the barbarian ¢ to his 
frightful deserts,’ and the total destruction of the insolent inter- 
ference he has exercised, through a league with the traitors of 
all countries, with civilized communities. Men are born for it; 
some die before they see it; and the rest live on in hope. It 
may come through military means, as the evil did; or it may, 
in a greater or less degree, be effected by the action of gentler 
agents. But in one way or other, it is the thing to be done; 
and the man who does not prepare for it, is a simpleton that 
cannot construe the signs of the times. In this view it may be 
fearlessly stated to the honest and the thinking among the 
French people, that any diminution of national importance or 
dignity arising to France from the independence of Belgium, is 
compensated over and over by the benefits accruing to that great 
cause, in which France has always been and will continue to 
be the leading actor. 

To the Belgians it can scarcely be necessary to point out 
that independence is a good; so long as it is accompanied by 
reasonable security for its reality, in reference to the existing 
circumstances of other powers. If the leading idea in Europe 
at present is the repulse of the barbarian, the first accessory is 
the raising up and gradually strengthening and extending a 
minor class of independent powers, whose union shall be avail- 
able for the public good and not for public evil. To oppress, 
there must be a small number of great powers; for a great 
number of smailer ones can never be kept together for the pur- 
pose, though for a strong and overwhelming interest, their 
common independence, they may be united as one man. The 
same phenomenon has been seen before on another scale. When 
society in agiven country,—as in France or Great Britain,—was 
collected into masses under the feudal chieftains, these compa- 
ratively ‘great powers’ could keep up the union to oppress. 
But as they were diminished in size and increased in number, 
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just so fast did the power of combining to oppress decrease, and 
the power of useful action in the common interest gain strength. 
The example cannot be pressed without a limit; but it zs an 
example in point, of the manner in which it is possible for useful 
power to be augmented by such a process. No doubt the 
outcry among the feudal possessors, against such proceedings, 
would have been great. What! strengthen the community by 
weakening the strong-holds of the lords who make its power ? 
Just so; when these are the very men suspected of com- 
bining against the public good. It is not difficult to see, how 
different would be the state of Europe, if there were an inde- 
pendent Belgium, Italy, Greece, Turkey, Poland, with half a 
dozen independent sovereignties in Germany besides, checking 
each other in all objects except those where the common interest 
is manifest and unmistakeable,—compared with its state under the 
insolent direction of afew ‘ great powers’ united in vast military 
governments, where three or four unholy hands may hold the 
chains of all. England has committed herself and is become 
one, in the system which must either liberate Europe or carry 
England with it in its fall. There is no sneaking out, for gen- 
tlemen who might wish to follow that course ;—unless for the 
small remnant who, like her of Jericho, have been art and 
part with the enemy all along. It does not follow that the 
thing must be done in the same way as in the days of Marl- 
borough; but in such manner as the circumstances of the 
world point out, England must apply her shoulder to the com- 
mon concern, and see that in some way or other the thing is 
done, as she did in the days of Marlborough, or stand the con- 
sequences. Revolutions are not made with rose-water; nor 
adhered to either. It is true enough, as the Tory gazettes are 
fond of declaring, that the Reform Bill made England one of 
the revolutionary powers ; and she must abide the chances with 
those with whom she has cast in her lot. If the people of 
England think they are to enjoy the luxury of freedom and 
other people be no better for it, they will find themselves mis- 
taken ; there never was, nor will be, a contest between two anta- 
gonist principles like those which now divide the earth, that 
ended but by the complete discomfiture of one party or the 
other. Englishmen must be ready to show their old tri-coloured 
rag, or at all events its influence, wherever national oppression 
is to be put down and national independence vindicated,—or 
they had better cry ‘ Peccavi’ to the Tories before they are in 
worse humour, and beg them to take the rotten boroughs back 
again. England therefore, till a Tory re-conquest, is necessarily 
the friend of small independent states, to the reasonable extent 
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to which the interests of general freedom point to it. And 
the comparative harmlessness of her position with respect to 
them, is a circumstance which she has a rightful title to take 
advantage of, for her own honour and the general service. She 
can have no views of territorial aggrandisement ;—not the 
smallest danger to an Italian republic from the personal or 
family ambition of any tenant of the British throne. She was 
made to be a centre of alliance and of guarantee, because she 
was made to be without the limits of temptation. 

To the British people, this position by itself would be an import- 
ant good ; for it is hard to say wherein the keen sense of pleasure 
which the constitution of man has connected with the honour 
of his country, should find more inviting nourishment, than in 
a prospect so full of just splendour and veritable dignity. But 
the openings of other kinds are also vast. As soon as the feudal 
oppressor Is cast down at home, no country can offer a more 
profitable interchange of the good things of life than Belgium. 
Whenever commerce shall be permitted by Act of Parliament, 
an older England than our own, stands ready to be the customer 
for everything the hither England wants to sell. The Flemings 
are the great-grandfathers of us English; a native of the 
northern counties has only to go there, and find the lan- 
guage, people, manners, scarcely differing from his own. There 
is no reason, in these days of steam-boats, why England and 
Belgium should not be connected in as close a bond of intimacy 
as Westminster and Southwark. One thing only is wanting,— 
to get rid of the oppressor at home. The Belgians too, have 
their oppressors, in the shape, apparently, of a manufacturing 
interest. These are the Dutch faction; and their object is to 
prevent the introduction of British goods, and keep up the 
remnant of the old ‘Continental system.’ When honest men 
can agree, their enemies on both sides sometimes come by their 
deserts. 

The people of Belgium are full of alarms. They know they 
have but a handful of physical force, in comparison of the 
‘great powers’ of Europe; and therefore they dare not call 
their souls their own. It is the policy of those ‘ powers’ to 
oblige them to keep up that worst of second-rate curses, a 
disproportioned military force; by way of maintaining a source 
of irritation, and holding out a rallying point of complaint to 
their supporters. Of course the British embassy there, is 
employed in doing everything which can impress upon the 
Belgians the esteem felt for their nation and their indepen- 
dence, by the government which dispatched a fleet to the 
Scheldt in the hour of need,—and so co-operating with the 
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efforts which the British people has made and may hereafter 
make in their behalf. The happy union of diplomacy and arms, 
is the point on which civilized nations justly pride themselves 
as their first distinction from barbarians. But as the best 
instruments sometimes fail, it would be for the high advantage 
of both countries, if England would declare through the unmis- 
takeable trumpet of her debates in parliament, that the British 
people would as soon give up the Isle of Wight, as permit them- 
selves to be deprived of the advantages which God and nature 
have held out to them in the independence of their Belgian 
neighbours. 

The great fear of Belgian individuals at the present moment, 
—the bugbear in their streets,—is Russia. The barbarous 
powers, as in the days of Marathon, threaten the civilized, 
and every free man is met by them in his common walk of life. 
‘It is not for our interest,’ say the lords of the barbarian and 
the slave, ‘ that you and other men should be free. It is of 
evil example, and therefore you and other men shall not.’ This 
is the policy that presses upon the western European, from 
Warsaw to Gibraltar. It is clear the Marathon must come; 
and one part of the machinery by which Providence has arranged 
for the improvement of the less civilized portions of human 
kind, is the stimulus which it has put upon them to be always 
bringing themselves under the action of the more improved. 
Barbarians might be let alone, if they would not run their 
heads against their better informed brethren; but they never 
will,—it is portion of nature’s provision in their behalf. And 
it is at this precise moment, that the Russians bethink 
themselves of threatening England in India. The English 
ministry must be ‘ with opium drugged’ or baser matter, if 
Mr. Babington Macaulay for his 10,0U0/. a year is not taking 
in his pocket the rudiments of a levée en masse there against 
Russia, in the shape of improvements in the government of India. 
And the government there is not so bad, to begin with. A huge 
empire like India, not bound to its rulers by national preju- 
dices, must have a salt somewhere that keeps it from falling to 
decay ; and that salt, without injury to great capabilities for 
amendment, is simply the notion of justice and integrity which 
despite of disadvantages the civil governors of India contrive to 
carry with them through all the passage to the Himalaya moun- 
tains. The theory of preserving India from Russia is brief; 
give the Indians all that England can give them and Russia will 
not, and multiply Englishmen to be the distributors. The 
Russians take India!—they had better think of defending 
Petersburg. The Russian Empire will be split into six republics 
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one and indivisible, before a Russian gives or receives the 
knout at Calcutta*. 





* Of course, no man can have looked at Belgium, without seeing Water- 
loo. To a spectator who can view both sides, and has appliances for 
considering the whole at leisure, it is probably the most intelligible field of 
a great battle in the world ;—an aspiring lieutenant of Volunteers, would 
have brought the whole away in his recollections. The first striking 
peculiarity about it, is the prodigious difference between the two sides of 
the position. Let a man stand on the point of the road near the monu- 
ments, between La Haye Sainte and the village of Waterloo, which is 
understood to have been the point occupied by the Allied commander 
during much of the battle, and the whole position to be defended is as a 
book before him. In a quarter of an hour he may know every part of it, as 
a farmer knows the corners in his own stack-garth. But let him move a 
short distance to the front, to the point where Napoléon is said to 
have quitted the field, where the road to Genappe is cut through a hill on 
the other side of La Haye Sainte,—and all is darkness. He has only to 
fancy himself an officer of dragoons sent to ascertain the enemy’s whereabout, 
and he will feel how ieaponaiile it is for him to know or diseover anything, 
except by taking his life in his hand and riding forward till somebody drives 
him back. The position must be curiously défilée by nature. Assuredly 
‘the Lord’ knows a good position when he sees it. 

But what was the other side doing? It is next to inexplicable. How, 
why, from what combination of mental or physical circumstances, did the 
first strategist of that or _ other age,—the Copernicus of modern war, 
who had upset all current theories by making the centre and the circum- 
ference change places,—the man who had proved and re-proved, that 
victory was not in the hardest heads, but in guiding the action of masses 
on particular points,—the military artist who had entirely blown up and 
demolished the old system of the cordon and of defensive positions in 
general,—by what immeasurable fatality came he, to allow an able adver- 
sary to chuse his position to the smallest niceties of locality and obstacle, 
and then attack him on those identical strong points one after another, as 
might have been done by an Austrian of the old school labouring to give 
posterity an example of the décousu ? Was there a reduction of personal 
talent by misfortunes? Was it paralyzed by mistrust of subaltern agents? 
Or was it through thinking too lightly of an enemy, part of whom had 
been already beaten, and whom he seems to have considered on the whole 
as a prey left in his hands? 

The Allied commander, intending for the present at least to take the 
defensive, had of necessity made the best arrangements for defending the 
strong points of his position. As a mere elevation, the plateau of Mont 
St. Jean that has been talked of, is nothing,—it is not comparable to the 
plateau of Holborn Hill. But there were advantages of other kinds, as 
stated before ; and there were two defensible houses and grounds, one, 
Hougomont, at the salient angle of the defensive line, and another, La 
Haye Sainte, on the high road to Brussels, further to its left. To these, as 
was to beexpected, the defensive commander sent some of his best battalions. 
The Guards were at Hougomont, and the cool phlegmatic Germans, the 
schoolmasters of the British army in everything that related to precaution 
and precision of obedience, were in the other. The Rifle corps too, a corps 
@éite in consideration of its weapons, was posted where it would be 
actually most useful, provided always the enemy would be charitable enough 
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Art. X.— 1. Mélanges Philosophiques. Par Théodore Jouffroy.— 
8vo. Paris. 1833. 

2. Appel en faveur d’Alger ; et de l Afrique du Nord.—8vo. Paris, 
1833. 

3. Apercu Historique et Statistique sur la Régence d’ Alger ; intitulé 
en Arabe le Miroir; par Sidy Hamdan ben Othman Khoja, fils de 
ancien secrétaire d'état (makatagy) de la Régence d’ Alger. Traduit 
de l’Arabe par H...... D...... oriental.—8vo. Paris; Geetschy. 
1833. 


Mpue books whose titles are placed at the head of this paper, 

expose errors which have long misled the people and the 
governments of Europe. The two first come from the pens 
of Europeans. The last, from that of a native of Algiers ; and 





to come there to be operated upon. Now who would, or who could, have 
dreamed, that the great strategist would do nothing but take all these bulls 
by the horns, one after another? 4// defensive positions would be success- 
ful, if the adversary would attack them on the points where there are best 
advantages for receiving him. Few defensive positions are successful, 
because the adversary is generally cruel enough to attack them in quite a 
different place. ‘There needs no extraordinary combination of ideas or of 
experience, to know that in attacking a defensive position, the first object 
is to upset what is likely to have been the theory of the defendant for his 
defence. At all events be sure, that as you the assailant must act upon 
view of circumstances in a great degree previously unknown, you will 
make the other do the same. Do not take the cat out of the mouth of her 
bee-hive, if there is any possibility of coming at her another way. The 
necessity of going in at the mouth of the bee-hive, is in fact what makes 
the difficulty of carrying a breach by storm; there would be small policy 
in taking the defendants by the breach where they are in waiting, if there 
was a possibility of coming at them any other way. The system is as pal- 
pable in politics a3 in war; always to drive the pick-ave where it will go, 
and not where it will not. 

What then did the French commander do? He comes down in the 
afternoon, and lies all night in sight of the other army loop-holing its 
farm-houses and acquainting itself with its position. The next mornin 
he is there still, and at eleven in the forenoon he attacks the point which 
every peasant in the country probably knew to be the strongest in the line, 
Hougomont. ‘ Fifteen hundred dead,’ said M. Jacques Pirson, ‘we 
burned on that ground in front of the house, with the wood that grew there 
then.’ After throwing away here the hopes of fifteen hundred villages 
pour encourager les autres, artillery was brought down to do what might 
have been done before, and the buildings were made untenable ; though 
still there remained the English army to fight behind them. There is 
something in the idea of chusing to fight a man in the place where he has a 
house-side to cover him, which is only to be matched by the operation of the 
olden general who halted to let his enemy's two armies join, that he might 
heat them both at once. After this useless slaughter by way of whet, 
about two in the afternoon commenced a series of attacks on the left centre 
of the Allied line, on the other side of La Haye Sainte ; where, as was to 
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in it the prejudiced and the oppressor will find proof, that civi- 
lization is not limited to those who profess Christianity but are 
negligent of its best precepts. 

he first of these books exhibits Europeans upon new ground, 
relatively to other races of men. The second contains a short 
exposure of the barbarous proceedings of the French at Algiers 
since July 1830. The third is a description of Northern 
Africa, written by a learned native, upon the spur of those bar- 
barities. 

The subject of the intercourse of Christians with Moham- 
medans, which is discussed in various ways by all these writers, 
is older than the Crusades. The novelty in their discussion is, 
that in effect they call upon Christians to be just to the miliions 
whose only sin is the sincere profession of the Moslem 





be expected with staunch troops on both sides, the troops that advanced to 
the attack were mowed down by the fire of the troops who had occupied 
the advantage of the position beforehand. The Wavre road, described 
as then furnished with hedges on each side, may be considered as in 
great measure defining the Allied position; and every man has it in his 
power to judge, supposing both sides to stand equally well to their work, 
whether the holders or the attackers of a road with a double hedge, are 
placed by their commander in the most likely situation to be physically 
annihilated. It was then that General Picton was killed. 

Towards seven in the evening commenced the last series of attacks, at 
La Haye Sainte ; the farm-house there having been previously carried by 
the destruction of the defenders. And here is to be noted the most extra- 
ordinary fact of all. The French right under Lobau had disputed the 
ground with the Prussians all the way from Frischemont to Planche- 
noit; the Prussians had taken part of Planchenoit at half-past six, and 
were afterwards driven out by the Young Guard; and the French were 
fighting at the same time at La Haye Sainte on the Brussels road and at 
Planchenoit, a line drawn from La Haye Sainte to Planchenoit making with 
the Brussels road an angle of thirty degrees. The vulgar idea among 
Englishmen is, that as soon as the French discovered the Prussians on their 
right, they voted their position a bad one and moved off. There were 
stories of Napoléon’s saying, that the English did not know when they 
were beaten; but the English, who in general know little about 
the matter but what their Tory governors were pleased to point out to 
them, have no idea to what an extent the French that day carried the 
principle of refusing to acknowledge themselves in danger. Their oppo- 
nents never were in any systematic danger, except that of being forced 
by a bold enemy in front; they were not turned, they had nobody upon 
their flanks or rear, they had simply to hold out and repulse the enemy if 
they could, ia a position where all the physical advantages were on their 
side. There perhaps never was an occasion where men fought, hoping 
against hope, so desperately for victory. Of necessity, when that hope was 
lost, there was but one chance of escape,—the possibility of retiring from 
the angle, faster than the enemy could move along the opposite side of the 
triangle. It was then decided that there must be a rout, and all the know- 
ledge and courage in the world could not make it anything else. The 
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faith ; and it is a call which ought to find many an echo in 
these times of universal emancipation. The cause is that of 





courage and the military miracle, was in men’s waiting to such a moment, 
in hopes of carryivg off the victory in the interval. Indeed when the 
whole history of the French army is considered, its physical sufferings in 
Russia, and the way in which it had been overborne by regular armies 
and a whole hostile population in Spain ;—the energy it finally displayed 
under indifferent leading at Waterloo, is something to which there is neither 
simile nor secundum in the military history of mankind. Europe may pride 
herself in it now, as evidence of what an inexhaustible mine exists in 
French courage, when the time shall come for directing it against the 
general foe. 

There can be no rational doubt, that if the contest had been carried on 
as it took place, by beings on both sides free from human feelings or 
sufferings, and capable only of certain physical agencies by which they _ 
one another hors de combat, the aa must have been as it was. The 
lesson to be gathered is, that the defensive power of the infantry weapon 
had been under-rated ; a point upon which the French commander might 
have obtained some light in the Peninsula. The French had been 
accustomed to force inferior troops in their positions ; it was in fact the 
technical belief of the French military that there was no position they 
could not carry, just as it is of the English marine that there is no line 
they cannot break ; and when it came to be tried against men as able for 
the business as themselves, the intrinsic power of the weapon (old. 

To say that one theory was bad, implies that another would have been 
better. And what is it that a scholar of Napoléon would have expected 
from the man of his idolatry? It is easy to say, that armies are not moved 
in the field as they are on paper; but there is a medium between that, and 
sitting down in the afternoon before a position, to attack it at eleven the 
next day. Suppose that a younger Napoléon had moved off an hour 
after midnight, leaving a division of light cavalry (not such a division as 
there are four of in a troop of yeomanry, but five or six thousand men) to 
keep up the fires and stop stragglers, and had been found at day-break with 
his army massed as at Jena, in the neighbourhood of Frischemont where 
the French right actually was, and with the hundred pieces of cannon 
of Bautzen in his rear. What a different reading would that have given 
of the whole affair. It is most probable that in some way or other the 
movement would have been known to the commander of the Allied 
forces before morning ; but he must either have kept his old positions, 
or have changed them at hazard and under circumstances the inost unfa- 
vourable. If they had been found as they were next day, the attack would 
have fallen in with great masses of cavalry and artillery. The cavalry 
must either have retired, or there would have been a gigantic fight 
between the plebeian and aristocratic arms, backed by their artil- 
lery on each side, and by their cavalry on the French; in which the 
aristocratic force would probably have been left upon the ground, as has 
been the fate of all cavalry attacking unbroken and resolute infantry 
since the days of the Centaurs. What might have happened afterwards, 
is only known to those who can tell (as the poor ill-used man said who was 
beaten at Buenos Ayres) what would have come to pass ‘ if your aunt 
had been your uncle.’ But it is quite clear that the battle must have been 
fought on both sides by the eye. ‘There would have been an end of loop- 
holed houses and studied positions, and the whole of the premeditated theory 
of fight would have been overturned, How ready the commander cons 
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the weak against the strong; and it begins to be vindicated at 
a favourable moment. ‘The steady progress made during the 





cerned would have been with a new one, is not in question ; the one thing 
certain is, that there must have been a new one. Meanwhile if the Prus- 
sians had appeared, they could as well have been kept in check there as 
anywhere else ; and the mere fact of the Prussians being in that direction, 
advised the operating on the point which tended to keep them separate 
rather than to let them join. The detaching Grouchy at all, implied the 
theory of the deur masses intérieures ; which is the legitimate application 
of what is known under the title of ‘ breaking the centre.’ But then they 
ought to have heen ‘ intérieures ;? the essential step to which was, that 
they should be both on the same side of the enemy. There has been 
infinite debate whether messages reached Grouchy, or were obeyed; but 
the question to be answered is, why Grouchy was sent in that direction 
at all, if it was not intended to follow and keep in communication with 
him. And this was not the first time Napoléon had got into a similar 
scrape. At Marengo, the state of the battle was much the same as that 
of Waterloo at seven o’clock ; and if Desaix had arrived an hour later, — 
still more, if the enemy had arrived instead,—the battle must have been 
lost. An inference from all of which would seem to be, that though by 
demonstrating the superiority of the eccentric over the concentric, Napoléon 
has established the ultimate independence of the liberal portion of Europe, 
he had not completely understood and digested his own legacy. 

Few commentara would lose battles, if they had leave to fight them twice 
over. It is easy to find fault, with what has been unsuccessful ; but still 
the student and posterity can only judge upon the facts. Individuals 
may recollect occasions of their own, where without the slightest waut of 
interest or Zeal, it seems upon reflection as if there only wanted the doing 
of any one thing that was not done, to have turned aside the heaviest mis- 
fortunes. Such is the lot of poor humanity everywhere. 

The Dutch (the curse of Andrew Marvell be upon them) have actually 
carried away the field of battle, to make a pyramid after their fashion, on 
the place, so important to Europe, where in the turmoil a Dutch prince was 
wounded ; and the monuments to the British and German officers who fell, 
are in consequence left tottering upon their foundations, like remainder 
pig-sties after a clearing, waiting to be washed away by the next autumn’s 
rains. It is a thousand pities that Maréchal Gérard did not allow his 
miners to goon. He ought not to have left the Dutch beast grinning 
over the field where the first military blood in Europe had been poured 
out like water. 

It will be seen that the purport and bearing of the military part of these 
remarks, is to show that nothing in the recollections of the great day 
when the enemies of the people lapped blood, ought to prevent the hearty 
union of the two foremost nations of the world, whenever it nay be called 
for in the common cause. The people of England _ dearly enough 
for their share by eighteen years subjection to their landed aristocracy, 
the loss of the opportunity of establishing themselves as manufacturers for 
all the world, and not less than three hundred and sixty millions sterling 
(nine milliards of franes) given to put about the fifth part of it into the 
pockets of their feudal lords and masters ; besides the eight hundred 
and sixty millions (twenty-one milliards) of debt, and incalculable sums 
paid to support monopolists of other kinds in dishonest gains. Waterloo 
was the great Armageddon of all who lived upon the British people; and 
as well they knew it, The Three days of July will Gnish them at last, 
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last fifteen years in softening hostile feelings between European 
nations, renders expectations of universal union reasonable, 
which half a century ago would doubtless have been termed 
visionary. For example, the vulgar opinion that France and 
England are natural enemies, is gone; and although the golden 
age in such respects be not yet come, although base policy 
encouraged by secret diplomacy may still produce useless wars, 
nevertheless national hatred and prejudices are fast sinking 
into mere deformities of national character. Everywhere, the 
people begin to see that those prejudices were the means of 
success to the designing ; and they will disappear with as much 
advantage to mankind, as has attended the dismantling of 
feudal castles, and the secularization of Church establishments, 
whose ruins adorn, and ought to teach a lesson to Europe ; — 
with as much public applause as will one day attend the 
abolition of the privileges of primogeniture, of tithes, douanes, 
court pageantries, military fortresses, and lastly, of the taxes 
that may be extinguished by the honest reduction of national 
— 

nder these favourable influences, the writers of the books 
cited, are proclaiming sentiments, and displaying facts, 
calculated to carry wholesome reforms into regions hitherto 
condemned to exclusion from the best means of civilization. 
By correcting public opinion in Europe respecting eastern 
countries, these writers will prepare the way for the ready 
acceptance there, of all that Europe can offer for their improve- 
ment; and at the same time, they will indefinitely facilitate the 
access of Europeans to the advantages which the orientals have 
to offer in return. 

M. Jouffroy, the author of the ‘ Mélanges Philosophiques,’ 
is one of the most eloquent of a very eloquent and able body 
of men, the professors of Paris. His authority and position 
render his testimony highly valuable; and it is much to be 
regretted, that the present subject occupies a small portion 
only of his work. That work consists of eighteen essays 
published during the last ten years in various forms, or delivered 
as lectures. One published in 1827, deserves to be translated 
into all languages. It describes the influence of Greece upon 
the civilization of man; and abounds in glowing imagery and 
in thoughts clothed in the noblest language. Sprung from 
Asia and from Egypt, and standing midway between Europe 
and the East, the past and still more the future destination of 
Greece belongs equally to both worlds; and M. Jouffroy well 
observes, that Greece seems to have been formed by Providence 
to be always a most important ipstrument in working out the 
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devious course of human affairs. The tendency of man towards 
civilization was first awakened, he continues, in the East ; and 
three thousand years ago, the winds and the waves scattered 
its seeds westward. After many failures, and when numerous 
nations, as in Egypt, Palmyra, and Tyre, had risen to a certain 
height and again sunk under the aggressions of barbarous 
tribes, it was among the stormy seas, the scattered islands, 
and the inaccessible rocks of Greece, that science found a 
secure abode. There with a bright sky and a picturesque shore, 
with mountains, and fertile vallies, and rich woods, a bold and 
imaginative race of men expatiated in freedom and with rare 
success, in all the arts of life, in science, and in philosophy. 

For a thousand years this astonishing people led mankind in 
the career of social improvement. What immortal days in his- 
tory are the days of Platea, and Salamis, and Marathon. Until 
those days, civilization had always sunk before barbarism. Then 
for the first time, intelligence became victorious over mere 
numbers, and brute force felt an effectual curb. From that 
day civilization has moved onward without any material check. 
The colonies of Greece carried the power of improvement far 
into the west of Europe; and ultimately the conquests of Alex- 
ander spread the immortal fruits of her genius still more widely 
eastward. Those colonies and those conquests prepared the 
world for Christianity, which was the result of all the previous 
efforts of man to become a civilized being ; and which was also 
destined to be the parent of his future improved civilization. 
For a time, Rome followed, greater in political power, but less 
in social influence ; and Rome at length gave way before the 
new forms of improvement, which had arisen from the 
union of the northern barbarians with the anciently civilized 
people of southern Europe. Thus arose the civilization, still far 
from perfect, under which we live. Its giant power is spreading 
over the whole earth. Asia, Africa, America, and the multitu- 
dinous Islands of the South Sea at this moment feel its influence. 
(Mélanges. p. 90.) 

Such are the views taken of ancient Greece by the French 
professor. In the midst of much theory, in forming which M. 
Jouffroy exhibits an unusual. forgetfulness or inattention to facts, 
he has introduced one point of great importance; which is, 
perhaps, absolutely new in the estimates made by European 
writers, concerning the other races of mankind. Hitherto the 
common classification has been to place Christians on one side 
by themselves; and on the other side Mohammedans, Hindoos, 
and all the rest of mankind by themselves, in contradistinction 
to Christians, M, Jouffroy makes a different classification, 
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He ranks the Mohammedans, Hindoos, and Christians, as 
forming together the civilized races, and he then distinguishes 
all three together from the rest of mankind, whom he designates 
the uncivilized, or savages. He also excepts from these un- 
civilized races, when treating of them in some detail, the Peru- 
vians and Mexicans; in whom he justly recognizes a consider- 
able degree of civilization. It is true M. Jouffroy holds the 
civilization of Germany, of England, of the United. States of 
North America, of France, and of Russia, to be essentially 
distinct from that of the Mohammedans ; and the civilization of 
the Mohammedans, to be essentially distinct from that of the 
Hindoos ; but he repudiates in clear terms the opinion of Chris- 
tian superiority which so long sanctioned crimes in Christians ; 
and while he asserts that Christian principles are a source of 
strength to their professors, he carefully rejects the claims which 
many among Christians have made, to a right to — in 
order to extend those principles. The novelty of these distinc- 
tions is the more remarkable as they are made by one of the 
successors of the doctors of the Sorbonne, whence decisions of a 
very different character once issued profusely on this subject. 

But M. Jouffroy has fallen into a capital error in anticipating 
and almost excusing the forcible subjection of all mankind to 
Christianity in its present form, by losing sight of the fact, 
that the desire for justice is a principle common to all 
mankind uncivilized and civilized, and which, when respected 
in the degree required by all religions, must stop all aggrandize- 
ment by force of arms. The essential characteristic of Christi- 
anity also, as all agree, is its peaceful tendency. They who 
make war for aggrandizement are essentially not Christians, 
whatever opinions they may profess. If they succeed in sub- 
duing their neighbours, it is because they possess power which 
they abuse. Europeans have during the last three centuries 
possessed this power, and have used it unscrupulously in India, 
in Africa, and in America. New thoughts begin to prevail, and 
if, as is highly probable, a purer Christianity than that which 
exists, shall ever predominate, Europeans will utterly reject 
conquests by force. Their civilization will then spread over the 
earth by other means than those described in the following 
Machiavelian passage, in which the vices of conquerors are 
spoken of in a manner worthy of the Florentine Secretary, or of 
the Sorbonne themselves. 


‘ The power of the Christians,’ says M. Jouffroy, ‘ promises us the 
conquest of the world. It not only secures us from the attacks of 
other races, but it places them at our disposal; and it is difficult to 
resist the temptation to aggrandizement to which possession of power 
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exposes nations. Power seems to create a perpetual craving after 
increase of dominion. At present Christians indulge this craving by 
attacking each other; but they are fast perceiving the folly of doing 
so; and when they have made lasting peace at home, they must fall 
upon those who are not Christians in order to satisfy their natural 
appetites. And evil as conquests commonly are, they become benefits 
when made by a more civilized over a less civilized people. The 
example of America is a proof of the truth of this remark; and the 
result of the conquest of Turkey by Russia, when it shall occur, will 
further confirm it.’ (Mélanges. p. 124). 


The existence of the ‘ appetites’ here mentioned, is readily 
admitted, but the necessity of indulging them may safely be 
denied. There once existed among European nations, equally 
strong appetites towards piracy and slave-making. But civili- 
zation, imperfect as it is, has destroyed piracy and slave-making ; 
and when Christians shall have attained the degree of improve- 
ment which M. Jouffroy anticipates will lead them to abolish 
wars among themselves, it is probable that they will listen to 
peaceful counsels in regard to their Mohammedan, Hindoo, and 
Chinese neighbours. In that advanced state of Europe, public 
teachers will find more honourable topics than the excusing of 
tempting conquests by the possible improvement of the con- 

uered. 
. It has been asserted that Professor Jouffroy is exceedingly 
inaccurate when he deals in allegations of facts ; and few persons 
will dispute the propriety of tie assertion, who have read the decla- 
ration in the foregoing extract, respecting the poor natives of 
America, who are thus carelessly said to have been benefited by 
conquest. Whether the Caribs of the West Indies, or the red 
men of Georgia, or any other tribes of North or South America 
may be specially meant, no man acquainted with their melan- 
choly story would surely have selected them as examples of the 
happiness that comes by Christian domination. Rousseau 
discovered, that savage life was the true scene of happiness ; 
because he substituted the suggestion of his fancy for the truth. 
M. Jouffroy has, on this point, equally neglected facts, and has 
therefore become equally fanciful. This is not his only important 
error. He asserts, (ib. p. 469) that ‘ the stupid savages of New 
Holland,’ have a religious belief; when it is notorious, that in 
common with the Caffres of South Africa, and probably the 
New Zealanders, they have none. In common also with both 
the latter tribes, the New Hollander is very far from being a 
stupid being. The experience of forty years of great practice 
in the criminal courts of New South Wales, has proved him to 
be equally sagacious, and more trust-worthy, than the ordinary 
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Bow-street officer. And it is only owing to the atrocious treat- 
ment he has experienced from the English, that he has not 
adopted civilization. 

It is a similar error in fact to assert, as M. Jouffroy does, that 
hostility is always exhibited between the different races of men 
as soon as they meet. (La constante hostilité qui se déclare 
entre les diverses races dés qu’elles se connaissent—Ib. p. 450.) 
On the contrary, the first approach of Christian voyagers and 
distant colonists has always been received by savages with kind- 
ness, but that kindness has hitherto ever been returned with 
duplicity, greediness, and oppression. All colonial history 
testifies that this is true. 

He is farther of opinion, that all savages will one day 
become civilized (ib. p. 124); and he seems to think, that 
planting colonies of convicts in Siberia has already civilized 
savages. No authority is cited in support of this assertion ; 
and from the unsuspected testimony of the eccentric traveller, 
Cochrane, respecting the barbarous conduct of the Russian 
convicts towards the natives of Siberia, as well as from what is 
well known concerning the conduct of the English convicts in 
New Holland, the amount of good conferred by the Russians is 
probably small in comparison with the evil they inflict. It is 
especially important that the truth should be understood upon . 
this point, inasmuch as a powerful party in France is urgent to 
turn Algiers into another Botany Bay. M. Jouffroy is said to 
have meditated writing upon the conquest of Algiers ; and it is 
very remarkable that, as yet, no eminent French author, except 
M. de Sismondi, has published a line upon the subject, although 
France is spending thirty millions of francs yearly in a hopeless 
effort to found a colony in crime, and to make a conquest profit- 
able by oppressing it. If M. Jouffroy discusses the subject of 
Algiers, it is to be desired that he should examine better sources 
of intelligence, than those which have so greatly misled him 
respecting the races he does not comprise among the conquerors 
of the world. 

They who are acquainted with the general history of Arabian 
literature, or who have followed the recent extension of that 
learning in Egypt, will not be surprised, that a Mohammedan 
should write a good book. But the printing a book by a Mo- 
hammedan is a rarer fact, which ought to be hailed with honour- 
able notice ; for printing is one of the main things wanting to 
the national defence and social improvement of the Moslems. 
It is probable that two or three centuries ago they suddenly 
halted in civilization, by not adopting the art of printing from 
Europe. Why they rejected it, deserves an extensive inquiry. 
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Of the fact, and of its evil consequences, there is no doubt. 
Perhaps it is one of the numerous evils that followed upon the 
enormous wrongs suffered by the Moslems of Spain at the 
hands of Christians in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. 
The Christians invented printing, which soon became known to 
the Arabs; but the Christians at the same moment made pro- 
selytes to their faith by fire and sword, and by means of the 
pitched cap. The Arabs too, were sufficiently well provided with 
copies of manuscripts; which began to fail in Europe in conse- 
quence of the suppression of numerous monasteries. The print- 
ing-press was not, therefore, recommended to them by the same 
want which promoted the use of it in Europe; and its adoption 
by their bitter enemies being a ready argument against the 
introduction of it among themselves, those numerous persons 
the copiers of manuscripts, who were interested in its rejection, 
might plausibly maintain the wisdom of adhering to their ancient 
usage. Circumstances are now much altered; although the 
French seem resolved not to profit by the change. It will, 
however, be happy for Europe, as well as for the Misshne of 
Africa, if the example of this adoption of the press by Sidi 
Hamdan, produces its just fruit in the correction of the errors 
which it is printed to expose. That France has committed the 
gravest errors at Algiers is past question. But it is not too late 
to make reparation to the wronged, however difficult it may be 
to place France again in the position of influence and honour 
which she occupied in Africa at the conquest of Algiers and 
the revolution of 1830. The revolution might have been made 
the means of sanctifying the conquest. The one gave France 
an opportunity of doing immense good ; the other seemed to 
come to convince men that she would do it; but a fatal spell 
seems to have marred both. The public bureaux of Paris are 
loaded with complaints from the injured Africans, who have 
hitherto complained in vain. The author of the present volume 
is one of the complainants. If he obtains redress for himself 
and for his countrymen after printing this book, it will be attri- 
buted at home in part to the publication. The existing prejudice 
against this all important art will receive a shock ; the power of 
opinion as a check on governments will begin to be better ap- 
preciated in Africa; and the difficulties of the moment may 
perhaps find some compensation in the benefits to be derived 
from this favourable introduction of the printing-press to the 
tens of thousands of busy penmen scattered over the North of 
Africa, who now know it only from the feeble specimen of the 
Algiers Moniteur. 
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Art. XI—Old Bailey Experience. Criminal Jurisprudence, and the 
actual working of our Penal Code of Laws. Also an Essay on 
Prison Discipline, to which is added a History of the Crimes com- 
mitted by Offenders in the present Day. By the Author of ‘ The 
Schoolmaster’s Experience in Newgate.’—-London ; Fraser. 1833. 


O great or permanent good can be effected, in the way of 
amending the law and the mode of administering it, unless 

a comprehensive and searching reform be made, and a uniform 
system substituted for the present confusion. Patchwork, or 
bit-by-bit reform, though it may here and there mitigate some 
evil, yet upon the whole does more harm than good ; for 
when the subject to be operated upon is tottering with age 
and constitutional disease, the old never will harmonize or work 
well with that which is new. Law reformers should follow the 
example of the Commissioner of Woods and Forests ; Lord Dun- 
cannon turned radical when he effected the improvements about 
Trafalgar-Square and the Strand. What a commotion was 
created in the neighbourhood when his scheme first got wind ! 
And on orders being issued to pull down some of the houses, 
what a universal shout of horror and indignation burst forth from 
the inhabitants of all the narrow lanes, courts, alleys, passages, 
and cuds de sac, near the place. It need hardly be observed, that 
they were conservatives to a man. They called his lordship 
names, such as, disturber of the public repose, and of vested 
rights, evil-minded innovator, wild theorist, destructive, leveller, 
and others. ‘What! said they, would you destroy so vener- 
able a pile,—buildings which for so many centuries have been 
preserved by our ancestors, and under whose roofs they as 
well as ourselves have so gloriously flourished. If this mad 
scheme is once embarked in, heaven only knows where you will 
stop; the public, who are always fond of novelty, may urge you 
on in the work of destruction, and all the other divisions of 
this populous neighbourhood may thus be made to share the 
same fate. The heart sickens at the contemplation of such a 
scene of devastation. What can you pretend to give us, in lieu 
of structures so admirably adapted to our purposes? You have 
never lived among us, and are unacquainted with our occupa- 
tions ; you are entirely ignorant of our multifarious windings 
and turnings, our ins and outs. Repent before it is too late, 
and let well alone; but if you must meddle with what you do 
not understand, be satisfied with ordering a few repairs to be 
done ;—have additional props to the foundations, put in new 
windows, stop up the chinks and crannies, and let the old walls 
be whitewashed. This will at all events do well enough for a 
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time; and whenever a fresh clamour arises, you can patch up 
other parts of the neighbourhood in the same style.’ 

In spite of all this the radical Lord was inexorable, and de- 
clared his determination to clear away the whole neighbourhood. 
‘ It is one huge mass of confusion, said he, in which I have no 
doubt you find your account. What may be admirably adapted 
to your purposes, is very detrimental to the public interest. 
The crooked ways you speak of, only serve to bewilder the 
stranger when he has occasion to visit your haunts, and in the 
midst of his perplexity, some of you take advantage of the dark- 
ness of the passages and plunder him. This must no longer 
be suffered to continue. I will not restrict myself to improving 
one part only ;—I will have no bit-by-bit improvement, of so 
great an evil; for as long as any part remains untouched, so 
long will the public be suffering from it. Besides, the whole 
place hangs together, and one part cannot be removed without 
deranging the rest, and introducing additional confusion. The 
improvement must therefore extend to the whole; and to pre- 
vent an outcry against any personal injustice, those who have 
what are called vested interests in these hovels, shall receive 
ample-compensation for the same.’ The venerable ruins were 
cleared away, the architects came forward, new and commodious 
structures were erected, to which the public had ready access 
by means of wide and regularly formed avenues, and great has 
been the comfort. 

The state of the English law is pretty nearly parallel with 
that of the ruinovs buildings above described. Some of the 
laws are written, others unwritten ; all of them are more or less 
confused, unintelligible, and contradictory ; many of them cruel 
and unjust. The procedure or technical mode of administering 
these laws, is in no better state, but rather worse; as it fre- 
quently prevents justice from being done, when the laws them- 
selves are in favour of that course. Of what use is it to make 
a good law, if the public may be deprived of the benefit of it 
by arbitrary rules of procedure. A complete revision of the 
laws and of our judicial procedure should go hand in hand. 

Why then is the bit-by-bit system of reform persisted in ? 
It was all very well at first, and Sir Robert Peel deserves 
credit for setting at naught the threats of the bigoted and 
interested, and convincing the community that the law might 
be amended without ‘bringing heaven and earth together; but 
the present administration will deserve any thing but credit, if 
they persist in treading in Sir Robert Peel’s footsteps. The 
bit-by-bit mode has now been in very active operation for the 
last seven years, but without effecting any material improvement 
in the system. 
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In the following observations, it is intended to direct at- 
tention more particularly to the criminal law, which branch, 
from the nature of the matters it treats of, is more intel- 
ligible to people in general than any other. The punish- 
ment of death affords an apt illustration of the effect of the 
bit-by-bit system of reform. In good old times it was inflicted 
for all sorts of offences, apparently to get rid of the trouble of 
keeping the offenders in custody ; and in modern times it has 
been continued because Christianity is part and parcel of the 
law of the land, and law is the perfection of reason. From time 
to time, by the strenuous exertions of philanthropists, this 
barbarous punishment has been taken away from individual 
offences ; but it is only within this twelvemonth, that the num- 
ber of offences for which the law still awards this penalty, has 
been materially cut down. What an amount of useless suffer- 
ing has been continued, in order to uphold this piecemeal mode 
of effecting improvements. 

The favourite classification of offences is into felonies and 
misdemeanours ; though these epithets give no more idea of the 
nature of the offences to which they are applied, than if two 
Chinese words were used in their stead. A very vague idea 
of the quantum of punishment which may be awarded to the 
offender, is the full extent of the information conveyed by them ; 
for some misdemeanours are punished as severely as many 
felonies, always excepting that iniquitous adjunct to the punish- 
ment of all felonies, the forfeiture of goods and lands. Should 
an ignorant man wish to know something more of the meaning 
of these terms, he may learn that a starving child who steals a 
penny loaf is guilty of felony, while a man who forges the mark 
of the Goldsmith’s Hall on plate to any amount is only guilty 
of a misdemeanour. The man who administers an unlawful 
oath is guilty of felony, but the man who falsely swears away 
the life of another is only guilty of a misdemeanour. An ap- 
— who appropriates a shilling to his own use received on 

is master’s account, commits a felony; while the man who 


maliciously destroys the dam of a mill-pond is only guilty of a 
misdemeanour. So much for classification and consistency. 
There is one glaring defect in our criminal procedure, which 
has frequently been pointed out by jurists, and that is the 
absence of a Court of Appeal. In civil cases the necessity of 
an appellate jurisdiction is amply acknowledged, but in criminal 
prosecutions the thing is unknown*. Why should there be 








* A judgment may be reversed by writ of error, for some mistake in a 
matter of law, which is apparent upon the face of the record. But in this 
proceeding the merits of the case, that is, the evidence given at the trial, 
cannot be taken cognizance of, much less any fresh evidence. 
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such an extraordinary distinction? If appeals are necessary 
for the purpose of attaining justice in civil suits, surely they 
must be quite as necessary in cases of a more serious descrip- 
tion. The ground of an appeal is the supposition that error 
of some kind or other has been committed, or that fresh evi- 
dence has come ‘to light, and therefore in an action brought to 
recover ever so small a sum of money, the aggrieved party is 
allowed to move for a new trial. ‘So that,’ says Blackstone, 
‘if any defect of justice happened at the trial, by surprise, 
inadvertence, or misconduct, the party may have relief in the 
Court above, by obtaining a new trial.’ Even a third trial 
may be granted under certain circumstances ; and after these 
trials have been had, the suit may be carried by means of a writ 
of error into the King’s Bench* or Exchequer Chamber, as the 
case may be, whence it may be removed into the House of 
Lords, the ultima Thule of this string of appeals. 

All these precautions are taken to secure justice being done 
in cases where the ultimate judgment may be for the payment 
of a few shillings only as damages ; but where the judgment is 
that the prisoner be hanged or transported for life, the law is 
fully satisfied that justice has been done. ‘There can have 
been no defect of justice through surprise, inadvertence, or 
misconduct. Thus says the law, and the law is the perfection 
of reason, to say nothing of humanity. Suppose a man claims 
the property in a horse which is in the possession of a rich 
man,—he brings an action against him; the case is tried over 
and over again, and is finally argued at great length in the 
House of Lords}. Suppose the horse is found in the possession 
of a poor man; an indictment is preferred against him, upon 
which he is tried, convicted of felony, and sentenced to be 
transported for life. It can afterwards be proved beyond a 
doubt, that the man is really innocent of the crime, and like a 
simple-minded man he applies to the Court for a new trial. 
What says the genius of the English law to such an ap- 
plication ? ‘ Ignorant and audacious wretch! how dare you talk 
of your innocence in the teeth of a record. It is insulting the 
dignity of the Court. Talk of additional evidence indeed, —the 
thing is impossible, because the law has presumed it is impos- 
sible, and legal presumptions are infallible truths. What if the 





* When the proceedings in the King’s Bench commence by origina! 
writ sued out of Chancery, then the appeal is not to the Exchequer 
Chamber, but to the House of Lords at once. 

+ A case which had been litigated for some years was once brought 
before the House of Lords, where the question was as to the property in 
an- ox. 

VOL. xx.— Westminster Review. L 
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witnesses have sworn falsely against you ; they may be indicted 
for perjury, but your guilt 1s just the same, because you are a 
eonvicted felon. What if the judge mis-stated the evidence to 
the jury,—it matters not, because it was a criminal case. In 
a civil case there is a wide difference, as errors may creep in at 
every turn, because it is a civil case, and therefore we are bound 
to take every precaution to get at the truth. Besides, appeals 
are luxuries, and luxuries are for your betters who can afford to 
pay for them. In short, you are a convicted felon ;— Begone.’ 

It is not intended to advocate more than one stage of appeal ; 
the Appeal Court having full power to take into consideration 
all the circumstances of each case, and to direct a new trial to 
take place if necessary. Such a Court should also be com- 
petent to inquire into any alleged misconduct of the judge of 
the inferior Court. Frivolous appeals might be guarded against 
as they now are in civil suits, and extra punishment might be 
inflicted where the Court saw just ground for so doing. There 
seems to be no sound objection against allowing an appeal to 
prosecutors, in cases of acquittal, upon taking proper secu- 
rities ; although this proposition will appear very shocking 
to those who admire the law on account of its humanity. But 
if the kind of humanity here alluded to were acted upon 
throughout, the public might be saved the expense of keeping 
prisons or courts of justice at once. 

Many of the defects in the criminal system are exposed in 
the present work, some of them with considerable ability ; but 
it is to be regretted that the statements contained in it are not 
always to be relied on. They are frequently wrong alto- 
gether, or else the facts are exaggerated. ‘ Newgate Me- 
moranda’ would have been a much more appropriate title than 
‘Old Bailey Experience,’ as there is very little in the book 
which relates to the practice of the Courts in the Old Bailey. 
Alluding to the manner in which the trials are conducted, the 
author says ;— 

‘ For several sessions I made a calculation of the average time 
which each trial occupied. I never found it exceed eight and a half 
minutes, notwithstanding many cases engage the Court occasionally 
a whole day ; and in the old Court, where most of the capitals are 
tried, they usually on the first, second, and third days of the Sessions, 
severally take many hours. The average of eight minutes and a half 
is made on both the Courts, and takes in all the prisoners tried for 
eight successive sessions,’—p. 59. 

If justice were to be measured according to the length of 
time occupied in administering it, the Court of Chancery ought 
to be the most popular Court in the kingdom. Where more 
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time is consumed than is necessary for the proper elucidation 
of each particular case, it is so much time lost, both to the 
individuals concerned and the public at large. Now it so 
happens that in a large proportion of the cases at the Old 
Bailey, five or six minutes are quite sufficient for each trial. 
Such for example as the stealing of pocket-handkerchiefs, and 
other simple larcenies, where the parties are taken in the very 
act, or with the property upon their persons, close to the spot 
where the theft was committed. But it is not true that the 
average time occupied with each trial, is only eight minutes 
and a half; on the contrary it is as much as twenty-two minutes 
at the least, which may be easily proved from data furnished 
by the author himself, 

* By a reference to the Old Bailey Session Calendar, it will be seen 
that about three thousand prisoners are annually committed to 
Newgate, making little short of four hundred each Session ; of which 
there are eight in a year. And of the gross number, about three 
hundred and fifty are discharged by proclamation. Of these nothing 
can be said, as they must be considered innocent of the crimes with 
which they were charged, there not being primd facie evidence to 
send them on their trials. ‘There remain two thousand five [str] 
hundred and fifty who are tried, with the progressive increase of four 
sevenths annually.’ 

Admit these numbers for argument’s sake. The Sessions 
continue now and then for as many as eight or nine days* ; and 
it is very seldom they end on the evening of the fifth day; the 
fair average would be about six days; but taking only five for 
the average, this will give forty days in the year, there being 
eight Sessions. Each of the two Courts sits at nine in the 
morning, and rises at nine in the evening, unless a trial is 
actually going on, when they sometimes sit until eleven or 
twelve, and even much later; say however twelve hours for 
each court, and the result will be 960 hours occupied in trying 
2,650 prisoners, which is rather more than twenty-one minutes 
and a half to each prisoner. But occasionally two or three 
prisoners are tried together, as being concerned in the same 
offence ; for instance, during the last October Sessions, out of 
165 prisoners, there were but 143 trials, because in twelve cases 
two prisoners were tried together, and in five cases three. 
When this is taken into the account, together with the number 
of confessions or pleas of guilty, it will be found that the average 
time of each trial is more than twenty-two minutes. What then 
becomes of the assertion that the average time never exceeds 
eight minutes and a half? 





* This is admitted in page 80. 


LZ 
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The following exaggerated statement scarcely requires a 
comment.— 


‘ The rapidity with which the trials are despatched throws the 
prisoners into the utmost confusion. Fifty or sixty of them are kept 
in readiness in the dock under the court, to be brought up as they 
may be called for. These men seeing their fellow prisoners return 
tried and found guilty in a minute or two after having been taken 
up, become so alarmed and nervous in consequence of losing all 
prospect of having a patient trial, that in their efforts at the moment 
to re-arrange their ideas, plan of defence, and put the strongest 
features of their cases before the court as speedily as possible, they 
lose all command over themselves, and are then to use their own 
language, taken up to be knocked down like bullocks, unheard. Full 
two-thirds of the prisoners, on their return from their trials, cannot 
tell of any thing which has passed in the court, not even, very fre- 
quently, whether they have been tried.’—p. 60. 


The prisoner generally knows what he is charged with, when 
he is first taken into custody ; he hears what the witnesses have 
to say against him, when he is before the Justice of the Peace ; 
and he is then committed. Before the trial the indictment is 
read over to him and he is called upon to plead ; at the trial he 
hears the indictment read to the Jury; after each witness has 
given his evidence, the prisoner (if he has no counsel) is asked 
if he wishes to put any ——— to him ; and so far is it from 
being necessary to put the strongest features of his case before 
the court as speedily as possible, that he is not called upon to 
state his case, as the author must be well aware, until the whole 
of the evidence for the prosecution has been heard. When any 
defence is made, and the prisoner has omitted to cross-examine 
the witnesses with a view to establish any of the points of his 
defet.ce, they are recalled by the court or jury. Will any man 
then believe, that above 1,700 men (two-thirds of the whole), 
are annually tried at the Old Bailey, without knowing any- 
thing that takes place at the trial; and that a large proportion 
of them are not aware they have been tried at all. If the 
prisoners ever told such a tale to the author, they must have 
taken him to be a person easily imposed upon. 

It is mentioned asa grievance, page 84, that a man (who 
was acquitted of felony) was apprehended, examined, com- 
mitted, tried, and discharged, in so short a time as sixteen 
hours. For anything that appears to the contrary, those hours 
were too many by fifteen for the purposes of justice, instead of 
too few. 

Although no time should be wasted in administering the 
law, yet it is of the utmost importance that all appearance of 
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hurry should be carefully avoided; because even if justice is 
really done, it is of little avail, should the public, judging only 
from the manner in which it is done, be led to believe that the 
contrary is the fact. Not very long ago, the Chairman of the 
Clerkenwell Sessions tried sixteen prisoners within an hour; 
which gives something less than four minutes for each trial ; 
and of these sixteen prisoners, the Chairman transported 
thirteen. The writer of this article mentioned the circumstance 
to a friend some days after it occurred ; and on his expressing 
great surprise, it was resolved to make another observation ; the 
result was, that in twenty minutes, eight prisoners were 
tried, of whom five were transported,—each trial not occupying 
quite three minutes. In these instances, it is submitted, a little 
more time might have been taken, without being guilty of 
useless delay. 

At the end of the first extract above given, it is asserted that 
the cases increase annually by four-sevenths. Nothing can 
well be further from the fact; for on turning to page 271, will 
be found a table of the number of cases tried for three succes- 
sive years, and the increase on the first year there given is about 
3th, and on the second year j,nd*. 

A charge is made against the counsel for taking briefs and 
neglecting them. 


‘] have written twenty briefs on the first day of Session for 
prisoners, and sent fees of one, two, or three guineas with each which 
were taken, and have had twelve of the twenty neglected, because the 
counsel who had them was engaged the whole day on a trial in the 
other court, in which he probably- had a fee of ten guineas or 
more.’—p. 68. 


Those who know any thing of the practice of these courts, 
must know that thischarge cannot be maintained. The brief in 
such cases is always handed over to another counsel, or the trial 

ostponed ; and it not unfrequently happens, that ina case which 
ee lasted the whole day, the counsel has only received the 
smallest fee that is given. 

The mode of punishing offenders is as defective as any other 
part of the system. A man steals a sum of money, and he is 
transported for seven years ; another man steals five shillings 
more, and he is transported for life. Can anything be more re- 
volting to the understanding than such arbitrary and senseless 
enactments. The author gives instances of very different punish- 





* In 1829, there were 1,952 cases ; according to the author’s ratio, the 
next year there ought to have been 3,067; but in 1850, the number was 
only 2,008 ; and in 1831, 2,096, instead of 4,958, 
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ments being awarded for the same offence ; but it is impossible 
to form any judgment on these cases, without knowing what 
mitigating or aggravating circumstances appeared at the trial ; 
and as the author was in the gaol, and not in the court, he has 
not been able to state wi... these were. Looking however at 
the manner in which the judges are appointed,—the absence of 
any efficient control over them, and the absence of anything 
like a system for their guidance in apportioning either the 
quantity or quality of the punishment,—it is to be expected that 
arbitrary and anomalous cases will occur. On this subject the 
author has fallen into an error in the following statement :— 
‘The judges of the Old Bailey are so little acquainted with 
the nature of the punishments they award, that in the same 
day they will often grant that as a boon, which the next hour 
they describe as the severest of all punishments, being like the 
man in the fable of the Satyr, who blew hot and cold with the 
same mouth: for instance, when passing sentence on boys, 
they may frequently be heard to say, by way of a proceme, 
“I shall take care that you shall not, for some time to come 
at least, have an opportunity of following your practices; I shall 
send you to the hulks, where you will be hard worked, and 
severely punished for your conduct.” Almost in the same 
breath they will say to another, when consulting Mr. Wontner 
or any of the Aldermen on the bench at the time, “ The best 
way will be to send the poor lad to the ship, where he will be 
taken care of, and taught to read and write, besides being 
taught a trade by which he may earn his bread.”—p. 227. 

There is no contradiction here, because by ‘ the ship’ is not 
meant the hulks, but a vessel maintained by an Institution for 
the reception of boys under a certain age, who are not confirmed 
thieves; and on board this ship, they are taught what is 
mentioned in the quotation. 

The work contains many just observations on ‘ Prison Dis- 
cipline,’ and the defective education of the poorer classes. 
The formation of an Appeal Court is strongly recommended, 
though the author’s notions of the manner in which such a 
court should be constituted, its powers and mode of proceeding*, 
are very crude. The abuses of the pardoning power, are ex- 
posed in a very striking manner, and there seems to be no 
reason for doubting the accuracy of the facts relating to this 
subject. 





* The author should consult a work — on this subject nearly 


half a century ago by the Father of Law Reform, called draught of a plan 
for a Judicial Establishment; and some of his later works, . ’ 
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One of the author’s crotchets is to transport ‘ all thieves 
without distinction of crimes*,’ with a view as it would seem 
to the extermination of the breed. Another fancy is, that * the 
stage, considered with reference to the large theatres, does more 
than the pulpit in promoting virtue, and in repressing vicious 
habitst ;? while the minors, or low theatres do nothing but 
inculcate the commission of crimet. , 

In parting, two words of advice may be given;—Do not 
implicitly believe what you are told, because your informant 
has been convicted of felony; and when credit is asked for 
writing a practical book, do not make use of such words 
as ‘ apagogical,’ ‘ myopy,’ ‘ cenobiumism,’ ‘ autopsy,’ and 
‘ sciomachy.’ 





Art. XII.— Dramatic Performances Bill. Parl. Papers. 1833. 


HAT the drama is in a state of miserable degradation is 
universally admitted ; the outcry against itisincessant. But 
the causes of the evil are perhaps not yet thoroughly understood ; 
and till lately no attempt has been made to remedy it. Writers 
who are fond of declaiming upon the decay of genius, eagerly 
pronounce that to be the real cause. ‘ Dramatic talent is not 
to be found among us,’ they cry; ‘the days of Shakspeare, and 
Otway, will never return ;—we have passed beyond that state 
of society in which alone genius can exist ;—we are imitators 
merely of that which our predecessors have done ; we no longer 
take our materials from the universe, but from books; we de- 
scribe passion, but do not feel it; the writer of tragedy no longer 
dives into the heart of man to search out the hidden impulses 
of action ;--he is no longer the intuitive poet and philosopher, 
but a cold and dull copier, who gives us bad figures of wax, and 
wishes to pass them off as living flesh and blood. All this is 
easily said, and with many will pass for true, because our 
modern stage writers show us at present little to prove it false. 
The same lamentations over the dearth of genius for painting 
and sculpture were long howled out, till Reynolds and West, 
Martin, Lawrence, Turner, Chantry, Nollekens, and a host 
besides, started up to cut them short. It might be sup- 
posed, from the declamations of these prophets of evil, that 
poeis, painters, and sculptors, like comets or deluges, visited 
this earth at certain periods only, and then departed for a thou- 
sand years or so, till fate, or fortune, or Providence, or some 





* Page 217. + Page 308, } Page 297, 
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mysterious cause brought them again. With just as much 
reason might they assert, that it is after the lapse of a certain 
period of years only that the ground is capable of producing 
corn from seed,—because they may have learned from history 
that certain countries once barren are now prolific, or that coun- 
tries once prolific are now sterile. 

Where the sun shines, and the rain descends, and man 
cultivates, there will almost always the ground yield increase. 
Equally will the human mind, under proper circumstances 
of culture and management, manifest the inherent and in- 
destructible energy of genius. Was there anything in the 
prevailing winds, or the exhalations of the earth, or the 
state of the tides, or the heavenly constellations, or what 
not besides, that made the age of Shakspeare so over-prolific 
of genius, that the human mind, like an exhausted soil, must 
lie fallow for some hundreds or thousands of years before it can, 
in the language of the farmer, recover heart for a fresh crop ? 
Have men since that time ceased to observe, and to reflect, and 
to imagine? Do they no longer act and suffer? Do they feel 
no joy, no sorrow, no pity, no anger, no terror, no love, no jea- 
lousy, no revenge, no ambition? Is there no guilt in the world, 
no virtue, no sudden exaltation, no strange reverse of fortune? 
And of what but materials like these could Shakspeare and 
Otway construct their dramas? Did that ‘ state of society in 
which alone genius can exist’ break upon the world just as 
Shakspeare began to write, and fly off at the moment that he 
laid down his pen? What has Hamlet, or Lear, Othello, or 
Macbeth, to do with any single state of society? Did men 
never philosophize, or go mad, or burn with jealousy, till the 
wise termagant Elizabeth sat upon the throne? And have their 
hearts and their imaginations since that time lain in apoplectic 
stupor ? 

A single genius of almost superhuman power, like Shakspeare, 
(for it is ridiculous to mention Otway upon the same page), 
may rise, and for ages defy rivalry; but genius is not therefore 
dead in the world. The splendour of a renown like his may lead 
his successors to imi*ute, and inevitably therefore to fall short 
of him ; it may blind che eyes of men to other merit; it may 
discourage future labourers in a track where they must be 
disadvantageously brought into comparison with him; but it 
cannot extinguish passion, and imagination, and knowledge of 
the human heart; it cannot paralyze the tongue and the pen; 
it cannot blot nature from the eye, and compel men to see her 
in books only. 

Who that can recollect the last thirty: years, has not 
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heard a thousand lamentations over the decay of genius for 
novel-writing ? Who has not heard of those unmatchable 
authors Fielding, and Smollet, and Goldsmith, &c. whose 
names were to be for ever the wonder and the shame of all 
succeeding tale-tellers? How would not some profound critic, 
looking over the unpublished pages of Waverley, have shaken 
the head, and talked of Tom Jones, or Humphrey Clinker, or 
the inimitable Ratcliffe? ‘ Very well, Mr. Scott,’ he might 
have said, ‘I really think you have not done amiss : but the 
age of novel-writing is passed ; the state of society in which 
alone genius can exist, is gone by. Recollect, if you publish, 
that you lay yourself open to a comparison with men whose 
equals the world can never see again. Your baron of 
Bradwardine is an amusing person, doubtless; but think 
of parson Trulliber, or the Vicar of Wakefield, or philosopher 
Square.’ 

Such, had they spoken their thoughts, would have been 
the language of these lamenters over the grave of genius, to 
him who was destined to cast into comparative darkness the 
luminaries that were to be for ever bright and unapproachable. 
That any future novel- writer will equally obscure the splendours 
of Scott by a superior brilliance, is most improbable, but not 


impossible. That any future dramatist will darken the glory of 
Shakspeare, or even stand as an equal light in our firmament, is 
still Sse se But the heavens have more than one star,— 


and the drama may yet have more than one luminary,—giving 
light at least, if not so dazzling in its brightness. 

If our stage writers ‘ no longer dive into the heart of man, to 
search out the hidden impulses of action,’ are all our poets, and 
novelists, and philosophers, stricken with the same palsy? Is 
there no dramatic power in works that do not bear the dramatic 
form? Can there be no diving into the breast of man, except 
in blank verse, regularly cut into acts and scenes? If there 
be imagination, and passion, philosophy, and poetry, in other 
forms, is the age for genius nevertheless gone by, merely 
because these have not shaped themselves into plays for the 
patent theatres ? 

Dramatic genius is not dead. The drama will again strike 
down its roots, and shoot out its branches, when the poisonous 
waters that wither it are drained away. Till the intellect, 
and fancy, and passion of man show universally a decay of 
vigour, there will be no — impotence in any one species 
of mental exertion for which there may be encouragement,— 
an open field and fair play. 

In the days of Shakspeare there were such. In the present 
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day there are none. In the times of Shakspeare and Massinger 
and Ford, the literary warriors went in their strength to the 
field, and reaped the laurels of victory ; in the day that is 
present, their limbs are fettered, and the arms are taken from 
their hands, and they are then told that the age of heroes is 
gone by, and the strength of men’s nerves shrunk up. But, 
take the gyves from their feet, and the manacles from their 
wrists; give them space to move in, and time to grow familiar 
with their weapons; and doubt not they will give proof that 
the hearts of their forefathers are in them, and that they have 
only not been conquerors because they have not been permitted 
to exert their strength. 

If our play writers are ‘ fallen from the high estate’ of their 
predecessors, what would have been the fate of our poets, our 
novelists, our philosophers, if to the caprice or ignorance 
of a few managers of literature, had been given the power to 
alter, to cut out, to patch in, to cast wholly anew, or wholly to 
refuse, the labours of their pens? Byron, and Moore, Southey, 
Milman, Hemans, Wordsworth, might have been thrust aside, 
to make room for some ballad writer who could tickle the vulgar 
ear. Ivanhoe and his glorious band of brothers, would have 
scorned to present themselves; or if brought forward, would 
have been disjointed and reformed, to hold worthy place with 
the lights of the Minerva press. 

Of all pride, that of superior intellect is the most unbending ; 
of all who bow, when compelled to submission, none so loses 
his vigour with his independence, as the man who is conscious 
of possessing genius. The imagination of the poet cannot 
stoop to slavery, without changing its very nature. Nothing 
so much demands unlimited scope as the eye which ‘glances 
from earth to heaven,—from heaven to earth.’ To place limits 
upon its range, is to fix it in stupid apathy to the objects around 
it, or to forbid it to glance at all. Yet such is the bondage of 
the modern writer of dramas,—and he is then told that ‘ the age 
of genius is gone by ;—he is chained to the earth, and then in- 
formed that the limbs of modern men have lost their capacity 
to move. 

The nature and operation of the tyranny that now op- 
presses dramatic genius, it will be the business of the present essay 
to discuss. The evils are many; but the great source of them 
all is the monopoly,—the unreasonable privilege which entitles 
the proprietors of two or three houses ‘to be the exclusive 
distributors of one of the highest and most fascinating of 
intellectual amusements. . 

What just right can any government have to confer such an 
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authority? Why may it not, with equal propriety, give to two 
or three persons the exclusive privilege of printing and pub- 
lishing every book, newspaper or posting-bill? For whose 
advantage is this unjust right granted? Is it for that of the 
public? There is no man so impudent as to affirm it. Is it 
chiefly for the profit of the privileged parties? Shuffle as he 
may, theve is no man who can ultimately deny it. And is it then 
the just prerogative of a government, to make the pleasure or 
the good of a whole capital, nay indeed of a whole nation, bow 
to the private interests of a few ? 

From any very responsible participation in such a measure, 
the existing government must be acquitted. The evil is not of 
their making. Restrictions upon play-acting first arose in a 
time of feudal despotism, when the theatre was considered as 
little better than the bear-garden, or the show of the mounte- 
bank ; when bands of strolling comedians were held as little 
other than licensed beggars, and when perhaps their general 
manners entitled them to be viewed as something little short of 
permitted nuisances. In those days the richer nobility had their 
private theatres, their dramatic bands, paid by themselves ; and 
the first patent house in London, was the private theatre of the 
queen. The performers bore the name of ‘her majesty’s ser- 
vants,’ and by the actors of the patent theatres that title is 
still borne. 

The present unjust monopoly was granted in the reign of 
George the 2nd; and its protracted existence, which in truth 
only aggravates the wrong, seems at length to have given to 
it almost the sacredness of an absolute right. It might appear 
unjust instantly to abolish a privilege, upon the presumption of 
whose continued existence large capital has been embarked ; 
but if the privilege of the few be to the injury of the many, it 
ought to be abolished. At a time when just notions of the 
rights of individuals, and of the mischievous effects of monopoly, 
are so universally diffused, the public have a just ground to 
hope that an evil like this will not long be permitted to exist, 
by a government that has so often manifested a wish to bring 
sound principles into practical operation. 

It may safely be said that the whole body of our theatrical 
constitution is diseased. There are endless blotches and 
sores upon it; and he who fixes his attention upon one 
of these only, may perhaps hope for a cure in some local appli- 
cation. But experience would show his error; the eruption 
that he strove to repel in one part, would break out in another. 

Let it first be asked, what ought the theatre to be, and what 
is it? Jt ought to be a place where men might improve their 
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understandings by the wisdom of philosophy; where they might 
strengthen their moral principles by the representation of every 
action or suffering that ennobles man, and by imbibing detesta- 
tion of all that degrades him; where they might learn rules for 
directing their conduct in life; might acquire or gratify a taste 
for the pleasures of imagination; might see before them a 
picture of human action and passion, in all their splendour 
and in all their deformity, transferred from the fancy of the poet 
or the pages of the historian, to almost the reality of life; 
or where they might, at least, pass a few hours of blameless 
and not unprofitable amusement, in laughing at the follies and 
the absurdities of others and of themselves. 

This is what a theatre ought to be ;—what is it? A house 
built, not for the instruction, or the profitable amusement of the 
people, but for the private emolument of the owners; for the 
gratification of a false taste which that establishment has 
created, and on the continued encouragement of which its 
pecuniary profits depend. It is a place to which men too gene- 
rally resort, not for intellectual or moral improvement of any kind, 
but to pass, without thought or care, a few hours after dinner ; 
—to see, and talk of, some new actor ;—to hear some favourite 
singer ;—to look at some new and gaudy scenery,—some 
dancer, some clown, some trick of pantomime,—some living 
horse, camel, or elephant,—some real water, or fire-works ;— 
perhaps to show superior breeding by talking aloud ; — to 
ogle the beauties in the boxes,—or lounge with women of the 
town in the saloons. ‘ Look on that picture, and on this.’ 

It may perhaps be urged that this degraded state of the 
theatre is the result of the public taste,—that the managers 
cannot help it,—that they must supply such amusements 
as will be approved by their auditors,—that it is not for them 
to instruct the people, but to ensure full houses by pleasing 
them; and so forth. It may be admitted that the managers, 
under the present system, have little power to direct the public 
taste ;—that their own interests compel them to study the 
likings of their audiences ;—that they are not called upon 
to become martyrs in the cause of the legitimate drama ;— 
that the public demand what every just judgment must 
condemn, The managers, it shall be admitted, may be blame- 
less; but somewhere must there be blame; for the taste of a 
whole people, correct in its general literature, cannot, upon one 
point, have become so degraded, without the operation of some 
peculiar disturbing cause. 

The great error has been the granting to the three principal 
theatres the exclusive right to represent the legitimate drama, 
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—that which addresses itself to the more refined and intelligent 
portion of the public mind,—while the license (a word too 
appropriate) was granted to several minor theatres to perform 
everything that was adulterated in the dramatic form ; 
everything that addressed the mere sense, or the inferior 
sentiments. 

The disposition to indulge in the inferior mental pleasures, 
it ought however to be the object of every good and wise man 
to discourage, and surely not to foster. Men sink easily enough 
into mere creatures of sense; but it requires instruction from 
without, and arduous self-exertion, to elevate them into intel- 
lectual and moral beings. 

What then must be thought of that act of a government which 
gives ample permission to several minor theatres to indulge the 
people in their natural love of the pleasures of mere sense, and 
of the lower sentiments, — but forbids them, under heavy 
penalties, to minister to the gratification of the refined intellect, 
and the loftier and purer emotions. 

The public knows such to be the state of the law; and long 
custom has almost blinded it to its wickedness and folly ; but, 
had the constitution of the theatre been that which it ought 
to be, and had we now, for the first time, heard that such 
as ours is, was the law-degraded state of some foreign stage, 
we should have laughed with contempt at the absurdity 
of that nation’s rulers, or been stung with indignation at their 
tyranny. Yet this is the absurd thraldom under which our 
own national theatre is oppressed ; men know it to be so, and yet, 
forsooth, marvel greatly at the decline of the drama, and wisely 
suspect that all dramatic talent is dead, and that we must hope 
for no revival of it till in the revolution of Fate’s or Time’s 
huge wheel, we shall again arrive at that period of semi- 
barbarism ‘ in which alone genius can exist.’ 

Suppose that for the last hundred years, the exclusive right 
to bring out and to employ new mechanical inventions, had been 
granted to three great firms ; what would now have been the 
condition of the manufacturers, and the resources of the 
people? Would not the machines have been few and poor; and 
would it not therefore have been said that the genius for inven- 
tion was dead; and that we could never hope for its resuscita- 
tion till we should return toa state of society such as existed in 
the times of Friar Bacon and the Marquess of Worcester ? 

Under the existing restrictions it is almost impossible that 
the drama could have been much better than it has been and is. 
The racer has gyves upon his ancles, and cannot run ; ‘ ergo,’ 
say the wise ones, ‘ he has no genius for running.’ 
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One evil arising from the monopoly is the dearth of fine 
actors. 

It may perhaps be said, that the provincial theatres, being 
permitted to enact the regular drama, give scope for the genius 
of many actors, whom tlhe London theatres could not 
employ ; and that consequently the dearth of fine actors 
throughout the kingdom cannot be attributed to the fact that 
there are but three theatres for the regular drama in the 
metropolis. This is in great measure true; and there may 
be perhaps several fine actors upon provincial boards, of whom 
the public at large know nothing. But, not to be known, and 
not to be, are, in a question like this,‘almost the same thing. 
In speaking of the number of fine actors, are meant, of course, 
not the possibly existent, but those who are known to exist. 
A poet, or a painter, may reside in an obscure village, or in a 
distant country, and become famous ; but high reputation as an 
actor is never obtained save upon the stage of the metropolis. 
Those alone who have passed the ordeal of the London audiences, 
and have received their warm and continued applause, can hope 
for a wide-spread fame; those alone are much respected, and, 
which is better, as involving the former and something beyond 
it,—well paid. 

Provincial fame, and provincial pay, offer slight inducement 
to young men and women of genius to devote themselves to the 
stage. A thirst for theatrical distinction may arise from many 
other causes than the impulses of genius toward the histrionic 
art. Some few may be impelled by the latter to seek the stage ; 
but in the many, the inducements are of very different, and 
inferior kinds ; and it is no marvel therefore, that out of hun- 
dreds of actors, there should be perhaps not one truly fine one. 
But be the number of good performers in the country what 
it may, they are unknown to the public, and cannot be taken 
into calculation. 

The number of celebrated actors, therefore, must necessarily 
be small. It might be greater were fair competition permitted ; 
but this the favouritism of managers “a the jealousy of 
favoured actors prevent. High talent alone will not command 
a trial. To perform for years in provincial theatres, before empty 
benches, and at a guinea a week, has often been the lot of those 
who afterwards rose to the highest distinction upon the London 
boards; but their distinction was the consequence of their 
appearing there, and not of their talents alone; and their 
appearing there was often the result of chance. 

The monopoly granted to two or three theatres then, unavoid- 
ably causes a dearth of fine, or at least celebrated, actors. But 
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it is to see the actors rather than to hear the play, that most 
persons frequent the performance of the legitimate drama; and 
hence, if the number of fine actors be small, there is less 
inducement to frequent it. The pecuniary interests of the 
proprietors are consequently affected; and, having no novelty in 
their actors by which to draw full houses, they are driven to seek 
the novelty of more glaring spectacle ; of operatic, or melo-dra- 
matic pieces, more absurdly romantic or morbidly sentimental. 

Is it a marvel that the taste of the multitude, thus alternately 
stimulated and deadened, should have small relish for the plainer, 
but more wholesome food which the true drama could offer 
them ? 

But, if the monopoly is the cause why there are so few good 
actors, it is also the reason why there are so few good dramatic 
writers. 

Power begets pride and insolence jn its possessors. The 
actor truckles to the tyrant manager, till he has obtained a 
reputation with the public which compels the manager to 
employ him ; and then himself becomes a tyrant. His judgment 
er caprice must be consulted by the manager himself, as well as 
by every one more immediately under his sway ; and by no one 
more than by him who, as presumptively at least his supe- 
rior in mind, ought perhaps to be the moderate dictator to the 
actor, but certainly not to be his submissive servant,—the 
dramatic writer. 

Men of genius are rarely unconscious of their powers ; and 
there is no species of pride more natural and just, because 
there is none more based upon real and intrinsic superiority,— 
than that which arises from a calm consciousness of higher 
mental endowments. This species of pride by no means 
implies the existence of self-conceit, or of haughtiness towards 
those who are of a lower mental grade; but it is almost 
necessarily accompanied by a self-respect, and by a feeling of 
the respect which is justly due to it from others, which render 
a submission to the weak judgment or caprice of inferior 
minds, insuperably disgustful. So long as the mere money- 
seeking manager, or the conceited actor, claims a right to 
dictate to the poet, so long will poets of the higher order hold 
aloof from an occupation in which they must stoop to the rule 
of inferior minds; or if under the pressure of necessity they 
should submit to the degrading fetters, it must unavoidably be 
at the expense of that freedom of spirit and enthusiasm 
which can alone prompt them to conceive, and that confidence 
of unshackled power which can alone enable them to execute, 
aught worthy of their genius. Almost every eminent poet of 
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our own times has therefore declined to seek stage reputation ; 
and the few who have hoped that such might be honourably won, 
have commonly withdrawn in disgust at the price by which it 
must be purchased. 

Such are the evils which have proceeded directly from the 
unjust and absurd monopoly. They are of themselves alone 
sufficient for the overthrow of the true drama; and they 
have overthrown it. There are indeed other co- operating 
causes ; but in the monopoly is the original sin, which has 
wrought the unhappy fall. 

Whether the proprietors of the patent theatres will have any 
claim upon government for remuneration, should their monopoly 
be taken from them, will not now be discussed. Perhaps upon any 
true principle of justice they may have but little ; upon any claim 
for requital due to them for loss sustained by the resumption of 
a valuable though unjust privilege, they seem to have none ;— 
since the very privilege which they obtained for aggrandizement 
at the expense of others, has proved to be, not a good for the 
privation of which they might demand compensation, but an 
evil which has wrought their ruin, and of which it would be well 
for them if they had never been possessed. 

Be this question however disposed of as it may, the propriety 
of abrogating the monopoly is unquestionable. Our rulers can 
do this, and they ought to do it. To resume the permission 
which they have granted to the minor theatres to perform any 
kind of illegitimate foolery, is not in their power; but they may 
recall the absurd decree which compels them to such per- 
formances. 

No measure short of this, will have a chance to heal the 
disease under which the drama now lies; and even the best 
and most vigorous exertions for it can now operate but weakly 
and slowly. Mr. Bulwer’s bill for protecting the copy-rights of 
dramatic authors is good, as far as it goes; but, in itself, it will 
do little for the great interests of the drama. It may be a 
source of profit to those who have successfully written, or who 
may in future write (though possibly not to the extent that may 
at first appear probable); but it will not free writers from the 
despotism of actors and managers, nor will it increase the 
number of dramatic compositions, or dramatic poets. The 
monopoly must be destroyed, and the main spring of the 
evil will then be stopped. The managers of the minor 
theatres will then be ambitious to exhibit, occasionally at 
least, a little of solid gold in lieu of the glittering tinsel 
which they must feel themselves degraded in being compelled 
to produce before the eyes of their spectators. Some of 
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them may feel an honourable pride in giving encouragement 
to the production of works which now even the legitimate 
theatres would hold to be too legitimately dramatic, too simple 
and pure, for them to venture upon before audiences that 
have been nightly intoxicated with operatic and melodramatic 
doses; and thus gradually, though by slow degrees, some 
healthier condition might be induced in that taste of the 
multitude, which though originally or in great part the conse- 
quence of a vitiated stage, must be expected to continue long a 
cause of it. 

There are other causes than the monopoly and its consequences 
direct and indirect, which affect the interests of the drama. 
among them, and perhaps in its effects a not unimportantone, may 
be ranked the progressing fashion of taking late dinners. ‘The man 
who has fasted till seven o’clock that he may enjoy a luxurious 
meal at a fashionable hour, cannot be expected to disarrange 
his habits for the sake of attending the theatre. Were this 
fashion confined to the aristocratic classes who first began 
it, and who at no time have been distinguished as sup- 
porters of the drama, or indeed of any other mental pleasure, 
little detriment would have followed to any but themselves; but 
it has been widely adopted by those who servilely ape the 
customs of their superiors in rank ; by those who like to close 
the labours of the day with a few undisturbed hours of do- 
mestic enjoyment; and by those who like to terminate a day 
of frivolous amusement, with a night of voluptuous sensuality. 
These classes comprise no inconsiderable number of men, 
whose circumstances and whose inclinations might otherwise 
have disposed them to be no unfrequent attenders upon stage 
amusements. 

Another cause may be found in the fact that men possess now 
more than formerly, resources of mental delight by their own fire 
sides ; and that they have consequently less need to seek them 
at the theatres. Poetry indeed is little read,—but novels, 
biography, books of travels, and other works of an amusing 
character, are poured from the press in profusion ; and these 
furnish to thousands the amusement of evenings which might 
otherwise have been passed before the stage. 

Other causes may be found in the increasing institutions of 
club houses, and literary and scientific societies,—in the all- 
absorbing interest of politics,—in the wide spreading passion 
for music. “These supply amusement or occupation to the 
indolent, the unemployed, and many who, had such resources 
been denied them, would probably have found enjoyment, or 
scope for mental energies, in the pleasures of the stage. 

vou. xx.— Westminster Review. M 
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There is still another cause of the decline of the drama in this 
country ; and it must be acknowledged that it supplies, not to 
the over righteous only, but to a large class of far better and more 
liberal persons, a sufficient reason for abstaining generally from 
the amusements of the theatre. For this the players have them- 
selves alone to thank. What can so blind them, that they cannot 
see themselves to be, in one important point, far in the goir of 
that society, upon whose favour they depend, and whose feelings 
and opinions it is so much their interest to consult. At a time 
when refinement, in manners at least if not in morals, is con- 
sidered so indispensable to every one who desires to move ina 
circle at all above the lowest, that a licentious innuendo in the 
company of women would expel the speaker from their society, 
and perhaps bring upon him personal chastisement from the 
hand of some indignant friend or relative,—how can players 
expect that they may with impunity utter and act, before hun- 
dreds, the slightly cloaked impurities, of word and of situation, 
which they continue, with faces of brass, to present occasion- 
ally as fit matter to win applause? Applause, indeed, they 
do win for these outrages upon propriety; but they receive 
it from the vulgar in the galleries, and the courtesans in the 
upper boxes. ‘Thousands meantime, who might else have fre- 
quented the theatre, now abstain from it; and their absence, 
and their disapprobation, occasion the absence of thousands 
more. The players would do well to reform this altogether. 
One splendid family, has demonstrated how a profession most 
uncourteously treated by our ancestors, may be raised in general 
esteem, and its members made to sit among the nobles of the 
land. A pfoper self-respect, must be the foundation of all 
respect from others. ‘The immorality, or mistrusted immorality, 
of the stage is great impediment to its success. A single 
gentleman may make up his mind to payer de sa personne ; but 
decent men will not go with their wives and daughters, to hear 
what it would be an insult to hear at home. 

This fault in the players, as well as many others with which 
the managers more especially are chargeable, arise from the 
undue attention which they have been accustomed to pay to 
those noisy and imperious dictators, the gods of the gallery. 

In this gallery is another and pregnant cause of the general 
decay of the drama. Some years ago, when the intellect 
and the manners of the middle classes were not, in general, 
greatly elevated above that of the lower, the noise and vul- 
garity of the gods were less offensive than they now are, to 
their superiors in the pit and boxes. The gods themselves, it 
must be admitted, have considerably advanced in the general 
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march of intellect, and of refinement in manners; but their 
progress has not kept pace with that of the middle classes ; 
and their diminished vulgarity is, therefore, in relation to the 
heightened sensitiveness of the latter, more offensive than was 
their far greater vulgarity to the less nice feelings of their 
betters some twenty years ago. The dramatist who writes, 
and the player who speaks and acts, for the more especial 

laudits of the gallery, ought not, therefore, to be surprised if 
be fails to meet the approbation of other parts of the house ; 
nor ought the manager to wonder, that these latter are deserted, 
when his endeavours to please are almost constantly directed 
towards the tastes of the other. 

Having now touched upon the chief causes of the decay of 
the drama, it remains to say something upon the means that 
may restore it. Many of those are suggested naturally enough 
by a mere statement of the causes of its decay. There are 
others which do not so readily present themselves. 

The first, the great cause, involving so many others, direct 
and indirect, is the removal of the monopoly. Till this cancer 
be extirpated, the general system can never be restored toa 
state of health. 

The removal of this master evil would involve the removal of 
many that have sprung from it. If, under reasonable restric- 
tions, the right to erect new theatres for the regular drama 
were accorded, many would speedily arise; and the greater 
number of these, would certainly be of a size considerably below 
that of the two great patent houses. The advantages would be, 
First, that the smaller costs in every department, would enable 
the proprietors to fix the price of admission at a much lower 
rate, and thus to supply the means of amusement to a more 
numerous class of persons; Secondly, that a nursery for actors 
would thus be created, and a greater number of really good 
actors might therefore be reasonably expected; Thirdly, 
that the rivalry for reputation in acting, and the greater atten- 
tion which thence would be inevitably given to it by the public, 
would tend to diminish that regard which is now bestowed upon 
mere spectacle, and consequently to diminish the expenses 
which are now devoted to that inferior mode of attraction; 
Fourthly, that the decreased cost of bringing out new plays,— 
plays no longer dependent for their success upon the gorgeous- 
ness of their accompanying spectacle,—would enable the pro- 
prietors to exhibit a far greater number of such, and would 
consequently bring into requisition the talents of a greater 
number of dramatic writers, whose genius is now prevented 
from manifesting itself, and who, though they should possess 
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the powers of a Shakspeare, might, under the existing system, 
be condemned to live and die in oblivion; Fifthly, that the 
greater number of managers, good actors, and writers, would 
overthrow the despotism of the now few, favoured, and haughty 
actors and managers, who on the strength of their situation 
and influence, dictate to their mental superiors the dramatic 
poets, and ‘cabin, crib, confine’ their genius in the trammels 
of individual caprice or old stage custom. 

All these results may reasonably be anticipated ; and all would 
be highly favourable to the interests of the true drama. Cer- 
tainly not the least so, would be the release of the dramatic writer 
from the control of actor and manager. In certain respects 
these gentlemen are usually the very worst of dictators. The 
actor would compel the poet minously to mutilate his work, in 
order to centre in himself the great attraction; the manager 
would insist upon any or every alteration from its original and 
proper construction, upon omissions here and insertions there, 
in order to bring into effect certain hacknied clap-traps, or to 
force upon the whole a form and character more in consonance 
with his peculiar notions of stage effect. 

Throughout the whole range of art, science, and literature, it 
will be admitted, that the original conceiver of new beauty or 
truth, must rank above even the most successful illustrator or 
adorner of these. The finest performer of Handel’s music will 
never be ranked with Handel ; the most impressive lecturer upon 
Newton’s Philosophy will never take place with Newton; the 
most excellent engraver of the works of Raphael will never stand 
on the same eminence with Raphael ; and as little can even the 
finest actors take rank in the order of mind with the poet 
whose work they illustrate. No man would be stupid enough 
to wish that a Newton, a Handel, or a Raphael, had worked 
under the dictation of a popular lecturer, a fine violin-player, 
or an esteemed engraver, and it is equally absurd to desire that 
the dramatic poet should be under the control of an actor or a 
manager. 

It may be supposed by some, that if left altogether to 
himself, the imagination or caprice of the poet would lead 
him to commit ten thousand absurdities, from which the supe- 
rior judgment of the actor, or the manager, is supposed at 
present to protect him. But what ground is there for in- 
ferring that the judgments of actor and manager must neces- 
sarily be superior to that of the poet? The sounder inference 
would be, that they are presumptively inferior to his; and if 
it be held desirable that the superior mind should be kept in 
check, it must be still more proper that there should he some 
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control upon the inferior mind also. But this is not even 
thought of. The creative mind of the poet, ought, forsooth, to 
be controlled; but for the caprice, the errors, the unsound 
judgments, of actor and manager, no check whatever is asked 
or t — necessary. 

Would Turner, Wilkie, or Martin, paint better, under the 
direction of the Committee of Taste, than under the guidance 
of their own feeling and judgment? Why then should the 
dramatic poet write better plays under the Committee of stage- 
reader, actor, and manager ? 

Under what Committee is it that authors, of all kinds, 
produce the works which the press so richly teems forth? 
And where are the multitudinous absurdities into which they 
have fallen for want of such superintendence? Or from what 
character of fault is it that such control might be expected to 
free them? The prevailing fault in modern writers is rather 
that of an extreme cautiousness, than of an extravagant daring. 
The sole restraint under which they lie, is public opinion. This 
is all-sufficient upon them, and ought to be, and would be, 
sufficient upon the writer for the stage. If he write that which 
is poor, or absurd, upon himself alone ought the responsibility 
to lie. The dread of public censure would be an ample motive 
for exerting over his productions his own best judgment, and 
for availing himself diligently of the private opinions of his 
friends, The latter he may adopt or reject; but with himself 
alone ought the final decision, and the whole responsibility to 
rest. , 

But it may be said that it would be impossible to bring out 
all the plays that are offered, and that a right of selection must 
therefore be placed somewhere. 

It may be replied, that if the name of the writer were to be 
invariably announced, previously, to the commencement of every 
new play, and if all responsibi}ity for its defects were made to rest 
upon himself alone, there would be no such superabundance of 
he offered ; or if, at the first, there should be too many ad- 
venturers, a few examples of Wecided condemnation would soon 
bring down their ranks to a number small enough. But, ad- 
mitting that the greatness of the supply should make it neces- 
sary to place somewhere a right of acceptance or refusal, in 
what hands and under what regulations should that authority 
be vested? In that of a hacknied stage reader, an actor, or a 
manager? Assuredly not. 

Of every theatre there will probably be many proprietors ; 
and every proprietor will probably have knowledge of some man 
in whose judgment he places reliance. Let the new play be 
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read in a committee of such selected judges ; or by any num- 
ber of them in private; and if but one of them decidedly 
approvesof it, let the play be acted, under this condition, that 
the name of such approver be announced with that of the 
writer previous to the commencement of the performance. Such 
a regulation would afford to the author the best chance of having 
his merit a ; and would, at the same time, supply a 
sufficient check upon those judges who, from motives of personal 
kindness, or from any other and perhaps less excusable 
motive, might be disposed to give sanction to the performance 
of an undeserving piece. 

There are a few other matters worthy the consideration of 
those who would endeavour to regenerate the stage. 

For what purpose are the saloons, attached to our theatres ? 
All who have seen them know, that they are chiefly used as 
promenades for women of the town. The latter do not indeed 
necessarily annoy those of purer morals who frequent the 
theatre, and thousands of young and innocent minds may have 
been there repeatedly without being aware of even the exist- 
ence of such an unhappy class of creatures. But it is matter of 
public notoriety that thither they do systematically resort ; and 
their presence there brings needless disrepute upon the theatre. 
Let the saloons be abolished, and let no courtesan, known as 
such, or in the colours of her trade, be admitted to the theatre. 

Another matter for the consideration of the proprietors and 
managers is the length of time now occupied by the perform- 
ances. Satiety produces distaste for even the most relished 
delights. The man who would desire to have a healthy appetite 
for his food on Tuesday, must not feed to surfeiting on Monday. 
Three hours of dramatic excitement would be sufficient for 
any the most hungry craver after it. The true policy of the 
manager would be, to leave off while there is among his audience 
rather a desire for more, than a sense of over-fullness. The un- 
cloyed appetite would far sooner demand a repetition of the 
feast, and would always relish it with double zest. Those who 
are present, do not generally like to go away before the con- 
clusion of the whole, however sensible they may be of increasing 
weariness ; some, because they do not like to lose any portion of 
what they have paid for, and others because they hope for some- 
thing more exciting to come. But upon all, the ultimate effect 
is the same,—a distaste for the repetition of an excitement 
which has been administered in an over dose. 

The performance of three, and sometimes even four distinct 
pieces, appears, for nearly the same reasons, to be equally 
injudicious. A fine tragedy ought not to be robbed of its 
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after effect upon the mind by a dance cr a farce; and a 
comedy seems to require no such deviled biscuit to finish 
the feast. If, however, one of these be administered, it ought 
surely to be sufficient. 

The reduction of the whole performance to the time pro- 
posed, would have the further advantage of removing an evil 
which, among sober families especially, is viewed as a great 
objection to theatrical amusements,—the evil of late hours. 
The performance that began at seven might close at ten; 
and the domestic arrangements of even those whose residence 
is a short way out of town, would not then be disordered by 
a visit to the theatre. 

But, why should all the theatres be opened at the same time ? 
To suit the convenience of persons of different habits, why 
might not some of them commence their amusements at six, for 
example, and some at eight o'clock? The latter hour would be 
found very convenient by many persons who dine late; and the 
hour of return would, to them, be still an early one*. 

Mr. Bulwer’s Bill has been thrown out in the Lords, at the 
second reading; and that without.a single reason alleged, that 
would not be rejected as puerile by even a child. When will 





* Another cause ee | people absent themselves from the theatres, is 


undoubtedly the idea of personal danger. A man may be very willing to 
face any necessary peril, and very unwilling, with no necessity, to incur the 
risk of either himself or family having a Sunday Reading made about them 
as the people who were killed at the theatre. The list of accidents that 
have happened at the entrances of those parts of theatres which are 
tenanted in common, is, as everybody knows, far from a consoling one ; 
and fire, or the alarm of fire, will some time or other produce a misfortune, 
which will be trembled at by future generations. What a discredit to the 
mechanics of the age, that nobody has produced a pit entrance where the 
public should pass between two palings of breast high, as is done at Paris, 
and should in addition be separated by divisions lowered from above in the 
manner of a portcullis, each (as the company gradually arrives) cutting 
off some known number, as for instance thirty, with full room and comfort, 
to be liberated in succession as suited the pay or check-takers. A pit 
ticket-office distinct from the entrance, and open during the same hours as 
for the boxes, is evidently another step which it appears strange any civi- 
lized people should be without. By such arrangements, the pit might be 
entered on occasions of the iighest excitement, with the same ease as a 
drawing-room ; but perhaps this would be too good for those who are not of 
the high aristocracy. The still more serious evil of fire, might be provided 
against by multiplying vomitoria in the lower part of the house, having 
doors that open outwards by the simplest fastening removeable from within ; 
and in the same manner widening and multiplying stair-cases to the upper 
stories. A theatre in a metropolis like London, ought upon the first notice 
of danger to be all door and staircase like the Great Pyramid. For want 
of such precautions, we shall some time be all roasted alive, as a French. 
man roasts écrevisses in a crucible.—£d, 
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that House become a power to aid in the onward march of 
reason and right feeling, instead of a cumbrous load which 
drag backward as it may, must and will be forced along by the 
ever-growing strength of manly intellect. Their warmest friends 
must the most regret this unseemly act of a body of men who, 
palled with less rational pleasures, have no zest for the national 
drama; and who, because they themselves take no part in it, 
deny it to the multitudes who desire it, and to whom it might 
be at once a delight and a source of improvement. Had the 
gone into Committee, and inquired to what length it might be 
advisable to slacken the fetters upon the drama, should it 
be deemed imprudent wholly to remove them; they would at 
least have made some show of respect for the wishes of the 
—. Though without incurring much censure they might 

ave objected to grant at once the right to erect theatres in 
any or every spot where unopposed by a hundred and fifty 
housekeepers rented at above 10/. and resident within a 
circumference of a quarter of a mile from the place intended, 
with what shadow of a reason could they refuse to permit 
the performance of the legitimate drama in those theatres which 
are already erected ? 

To Mr. Bulwer the public is much indebted ; and his present 
failure will probably only urge him to further exertions. It can 
scarcely be doubted that another Bill will be brought in early 
in the next session, and that it will again pass triumphantly 
through the Commons. When one portion of the government 
is out of harmony with the rest, the best way of treating it is to 
give it no lack of opportunities to display the difference. 





Art. XIII.—The United States of America. By Achille Murat, ci- 
devant Prince Royal of the Two Sicilies, and Citizen of the United 
States. With a Note on Negro Slavery, by Junius Redivivus. 
—Second Edition. London; Effingham Wilson. Small 8vo. 
pp. 402. 1833. 


{XPERIENCE seems to show that dethroning kings is far 
from being without compensation; and if the ex-royal 
families of Europe that are to come, will prepare themselves for 
applying their leisure as profitably to mankind as the imperial 
dynasty of France has done, the change of system might be 
anticipated with less of apprehension. The written recollections 
and recorded prophecies from St. Helena, are really more 
glorious to Napoleon than his victories: and as lessons they 
are not less important than many of his laws. The pens of 
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other members of Napoleon’s family have been less successful 
than his own; but the productions of its younger branches 
are no discredit to his name. The book on American ornithology 
by Charles Buonaparte, is a treasure in every great library ; 
and weak upon some points as are the works of Achille Murat 
on American institutions, they will excite thought in thousands 
in Europe, whose awakening betokens any thing but repose to 
crowned heads. 

The occasion of these remarks is a new work written by the 
son of King Murat upon Republican government, and _ its 
improvement in the United States of North America. With 
much that will be found worth a careful reading, it is a hasty, 
ill considered book ; but nothing can come amiss to Europeans, 
which explains the machinery of the American government, 
and shows the suitableness of good popular institutions to the 
old world. 

The work is not exclusively a book upon the United States. 
It is, on the contrary, a general treatise upon the old question 
of what form of government is the most calculated to make 
the millions happy. To which the author replies, the form of 
a federal republic; and in the United States, he finds more 
abundant materials to justify his opinion, than time had _per- 
mitted to the Brissotines and others forty years ago. These 
materials he has used with ability upon some topics, inter- 
spersing with them however, sentiments which will be little 
acceptable either in North America or in Europe. For example, 
he thinks that the punishment of death represses crime by 
the terror it excites, more effectually than any other punish- 
ment. The example of the United States has refuted this 
opinion, by exhibiting a diminishing scale of capital offences 
whenever by the change of legislation the amount of capital 
punishments has been diminished. And in France, while the 
mass of crime is more considerable than the mass of crime in 
England, the violent crimes are less, under a milder legislation, 
than the violent crimes in England are under a more sangui- 
nary one. He has however decided against the employment 
of death as a punishment, upon the ground that no resti- 
tution can be made after execution, however erroneously 
awarded. But instead of putting criminals to death he would 
transport them to penal colonies, of which it is plain he knows 
nothing ; and he disapproves of penitentiaries, upon grounds 
which, as an American citizen he ought to have been long 
ago aware, have for years been abandoned by the best informed 
and most judicious men in his adopted country. With such 
questions M, Murat is not sufficiently familiar, and the 
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whole Chapter upon Civil and Criminal justice, is the most 
defective in the volume, It seems to have been written not so 
much in order to enlarge upon the subject whose title it bears, 
as to be a vehicle for an argument in favour of divorce, which 
the author maintains boldly to be the grand means of curing 
most of the evils of social life, and especially of those the 
developement of which has immortalized Malthus. (pp. 367— 
383.) It is impossible to avoid the reflection, how easily this 
individual might have been ‘ a haute sagesse de sa Majesté ;’ and 
if he had, how much he would have been of a piece with most 
that are, 

The best Chapter in the book is that in which the incon- 
veniences of Centralization in government, upon the French 
system, are contrasted with the advantages of local govern- 
ment as in America, in numerous states, with a common centre 
for some purposes, but for other purposes absolute independence 
of each other. 


‘If it be true,’ says the author, ‘that no government ought to 
exist except upon the condition of promoting the interests of the 
governed, it is plain that legislation must change as often as these 
interests shift their ground. The system of centralization does not 
permit this change to be made. But in a federation like that of the 
United States, government follows the interests of the mass. No 
man pays a tax to support a public functionary useless to him ; and 
the charge off defending the country falls upon those who require its 
defence. If in one quarter crimes are more frequent than elsewhere, 
it is there that judges, gaols, and gaolers are multiplied, but at the 
expence of that particular district. One state wants a sea-port im- 
proved, another a guild-hall built ; and each supplies its own wants. 
The rich and the poor contribute to all only according to their re- 
spective means, and to the share they enjoy in the works done.’ 

‘Every thing is found too, to be better done by those who know 
the local circumstances ; and whatever in remote spots does not affect 
strangers, may be safely left to the inhabitants, whose interests and 
taste, will in this way be properly respected. Opinions also differ ; 
and it is good to let experiments be made in different neighbourhoods, 
In one a more convenient tax will be imposed, or an improved prison 
will be built. The example will become the subject of examination ; 
and the general legislation will gain by individual success. The sum 
of happiness is increased by this course, along with national civiliza- 
tion. 

‘Another great advantage of the federative system is its effect in 
spreading intelligence equally over the country. Under it, there is 
no provincial inferiority. Education, fashion, and wealth spring and 
animate every part of the land instead of being confined to one city. 
Where the system of centralization prevails, the capital absorbs all. 
The men of ability throng to it, with the certainty of great numbers 
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failing to find employment. In regard to intellect, Germany and 
Italy are federations; and the lights of civilization are more equally 
spread abroad there than in France. Out of Paris, there is not to be 
found a single good college, a single good theatre, and scarcely any 
where a single man of good taste. Italy presents a striking example 
of the advantages and disadvantages of these two systems. Before 
Rome conquered and absorbed all, Magna Grecia was covered with 
flourishing towns. From the conquest downwards, they have been 
sacrificed to her, and to centralization. Now, in the south of Italy, 
Naples is everything ; and therefore the only large city. But in the 
north of Italy, in Tuscany and Lombardy, the division of the country 
into small states has raised fine towns everywhere. A Common centre 
for a defensive government against the foreigner, is only wanted to 
ensure to these countries a glorious career in every object of public 
honour and national happiness.’ 

‘ This point is illustrated in a remarkable manner by the example of 
the United States ; and it is shown advantageously by the comparison 
of all countries which possess local municipal administrations, as 
Holland, Belgium, and England, with France. Industry of all kinds 
prospers by being allowed room to expatiate in. Particularly are 
political abilities and honour improved and fostered by exercise in the 
distant provinces ; where men are practised in public local business 
before they are called upon to guide the affairs of the state. At 
present in France, it is from Paris that candidates are sent, by the 
favour of a party, to be deputy for a department. The stranger is 
elected, and, as was to be expected, deceives his constituents with 
whom he has nothing in common., The reverse of this ought to be 
the rule. Reputation in a Commune ought to recommend a real 
patriot to the body of surrounding electors; and the vigilance of those 
who have long known their deputy, would be his best check against 
the seductions of the executive government.’ 


The foregoing is an abridged view of what the author en- 
larges upon with much force of illustration; and in the 
chapters upon municipal administrations, he has collected 
matter of infinite value to French readers, who for the most 
part are utterly unaware of the evils of their own system of 
centralization. 

But M. Murat betrays the strongest want of even common 
information with regard to the actual conditions and the history 
of what he calls the uncivilized races of mankind. His opinion 
is, that they must all be destroyed by the civilized races now 
in possession of Europe, of much of the two Americas, and who 
are sprinkled over other parts of the globe. He has discovered 
that Negroes have no families, nor family affections beyond 
those which prompt a sucking child to recognize its mother. 
A writer who presumes to discuss the grcat subject of the pros- 
pects of the different races of man, in the deplorable state of 
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ignorance which these ideas betray, must not be surprised if 
his readers turn with doubt from the parts of his book which 
are really valuable. 

Think of its being told in England, that a foreigner had 
written such passages as the following :— 

‘General and universal philanthropy, is doubtless, a very fine thing ; 
but it is not to it that we owe our liberty and our prosperity ; it has 
never, that 1 know, made any body the richer; it is our duty to 
apply ourselves assiduously to our own affairs, without regarding 
those of our neighbours.’—p. 109. 

always meaning by ‘ our own affairs, robbing and grinding 
the weaker, like the Cacus whom the early Hercules was born 
to squash. 


‘ For myself, who am not a philanthropist, I frankly avow that I 
think this result [the extinction of the Indian race] is very desirable.’ 
—p. 280. 


What an escape, for all that mangia maccieroni ! 


How long will Europe submit to the disgrace of maintaining 
friendly relations with a country where 


* Slavery is and will be the grand pivot on which our internal poli- 
tics must turn.’—p. 81. 


The Algerines were a race of worthies in comparison. 


* All labour deserves its price. Merchants went to the coast of 
Guinea, &c.’ 


There are some species of labour, which civilized nations are 
in the habit of paying with a halter. 

Reflect, that the author of all this might by possibility have 
been a king in Europe, if Providence, along with much evil, had 
not intermixed the good of banishing him to congenial spirits 
in the Southern States of America. 

The writer with a name that is not like precious ointment, 
whose extended Note on Negro Slavery is appended at the end 
as a kind of fig-leaf necessary to fit the book for appearance 
before a British public, has dispensed with the necessity of 
some comments upon this subject. At the same time the 
apologist himself has fallen into enormous weaknesses on 
the question he takes in hand; for which his phrenology 
seems chiefly responsible. He dislikes the negro being 
called ‘ brother,’ and says that ‘there can be no doubt that 
the negro races are far inferior to the whites, both physically 
and mentally.” His evidence of what he calls their ‘bas- 
tardy, being interpreted, seems to intend the intimation 
brought forward in other quarters, that negroes have an ill 
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smell. It was rightly said on another occasion, that ‘ all the 
persecuted stink.” When Mr. Cobbett or the old Crusaders want 
to undignify the descendants of either the patriarch’s right or 
left-handed marriage, this is the first thing they think of. The 
first-mentioned of these assailants, ought to be too well ac- 
quainted with the savour of a European battalion in close column 
in the dog-days, to be hasty in appealing to this kind of test. 
And suppose the fact were, that connected with the peculiarity of 
organization which fits the negro for inhabiting a torrid climate, 
was something that, under lack of washing, was unsavoury to the 
olfactory nerves of Europeans. Would this prove ‘ bastardy ;’ 
or ‘oon it prove rather that he was God’s particular child, 
begotten on purpose to inherit a hot country? It could never 
be so bad as the effects of calomel and the reminiscences of the 
last emetic, in a sickly European. But the strong and palpable 
testimony upon this point,—and it is only introduced here 
because the matter in question is actually whether God has 
made of one blood all nations of men for to dwell on all the face 
of the earth or not,—is in the fact that no efforts have availed to 
_— or in any considerable degree diminish, the intercourse 

etween the tworaces wherever the opportunity is afforded. After 
this, the most ridiculous piece of hypocrisy on earth is to see 
the white man turning up his nose with an affectation of injured 
superiority. The Mohammedan too, a licensed connoisseur, 
gives his evidence in the same direction*. If there ever was 
an absurdity got up by judicial infliction to display the weak- 
ness of the calumniators of nature’s works, it is this. 

The evidence for the ‘ physical and mental inferiority,’ is that 
in Jamaica the negroes are nearly seven to one, and are not 
free. ‘Could any thing but gross ignorance bring this to pass ?” 
Nobody has denied the ignorance; the next thing produced will 
be the ignorance of the negroes in the Southern States of 
America, where an individual was prosecuted a few months 
ago for teaching a school. But who is to limit the numbers 
that shall be kept in slavery, when one side has all the ignorance 
and the other all the force? The Maroons in Jamaica are next 
brought forward. ‘Fifty American riflemen would have de- 
stroyed the whole of the Maroons; the reason why,—because 





17) ~ 
¥ ewes) Ly es wb Tayyib fy wakti ’?l gheidh, was the ex- 


—— of an Arab friend at Mocha, with a gravity that left no doubt of 
tis sincerity. It is perfectly true that the Mohammedan, under the bounty 
of his prophet, like Mrs. Bell’s Belle Assemblée has his changes for the 
seasons ; but contrary perhaps to Mrs. Bell, chuses the dark colour for the 
hot weather. There is manifestly a provision of Providence. 
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their ‘weapons were of the most ordinary kind, and in many 
cases loaded with metal buttons, for want of bullets, as was 
proved after the surrender.’ Is there any dealing with a phrenolo- 
gist that argues thus? there must be a bump too many or too 
little somewhere. The Maroons were brave men defending 
themselves desperately with such arms as they could get, as 
other brave men have done before and since ; and here comes a 
literary character, and says that they were less than men 
because they used metal buttons when they had no bullets. It 
is exceeding likely that fifty American riflemen would have 
destroyed them, just as they would have destroyed the largest 
Political Union that ever defended itself with the tongs and fire- 
shovel. The writer manifestly instances King Cudjoe as a 
man that might have been his contemporary; whereas the 
potentate of that name made a treaty with the commissioners of 
George the Second in 1738. In short he is the rege Latino of 
the Maroons ; the ‘ old former-time people’ as their expression 
has it. When aman goes about to prove half God’s children 
‘bastards,’ there should be something in his facts. The Ma- 
roons for a long time kept at bay the whole forces, horse and 
foot, of the island of Jamaica; and when they at last gave in, 


it was by no means from ‘the fear alone of some twenty 


Spanish hunters and bloodhounds from the island of Cuba 
which were never used.’ It was a very different thing that 
made the Maroons think of giving up their ‘cockpits.’ Saving 
the presence of all who may find the expression rude, it was 
the ‘ gun with a little gun in its belly’ that was too much for thé 
poor Maroons. General Walpole got a 42 inch howitzer through 
the woods; and when he began to pitch the shells into their cock- 
pits, it produced as much dismay as it probably would among 
our British ancestors of the time of Cesar. Instead of ‘ some 
twenty Spanish hunters and bloodhounds from the island of 
Cuba,’ the dogs were a hundred and four and the chasseurs forty*. 
When a man sets about illegitimating half the human race, there . 
should, as said before, be some dependence to be placed upon his 
facts. It is true the dogs were never used ; and the Maroon report 
is, that all they did was to eat up an old woman,which Dallas con- 
firms. At the same time they were not without effect. The writer 
of this was intimate with the virtual though not nominal com- 
mander of the Maroons in that war, Colonel Johnson,—an exceed- 
ingly brave and intelligent man, the same who on being wounded 
in the leg in action, took his knife and cut out the ball on the 





* Dallas’s Maroon War. Vol. ii, p. 109, 
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other side and went on. He, like all the Maroons, affected to 
laugh at the dogs, and say they produced noeffect. He was asked, 
how many men he took with him in his progresses, when he 
attacked and fired a plantation on one side of the island at 
night and on the other the next morning; and he replied 
‘never more than fourteen.’ He was next asked what chance he 
and his fourteen, would have had in the night against 104 dogs and 
40 chasseurs ; and then he acknowledged, that after the arrival of 
the dog corps, he was obliged to discontinue his expeditions. He 
admitted that the Maroon war grew out of slight causes; some 
of the Jamaica authorities punished a Maroon with whipping 
on a charge of petty depredation, and nothing would serve 
‘ their young men’ but measuring their strength against ‘ the 
young men’ of Jamaica. The writer once asked the same indi- 
vidual, in the confidential half-hour that passes over a bottle of 
Madeira, what were his opinions with respect to a future state ; 
and to his astonishment he replied, that he had heard many, 
but his own had always been, that everything we saw was God, 
and what stayed in man till death and then left him, was a part 
of God and returned to whence it came. It is to be hoped 
that the writer with a hard name, will produce this Platonist of 
the woods, the next time he wants to prove God Almighty the 
father of * bastards.’ 

But the phrenological argument is to come. ‘Look at the physi- 
cal formation of the ordinary negro,—his mis-shapen limbs and de- 
formed feet.’ Now all that can be said upon this subject is, that 
look at any troops, European, American, Indian, Arab, or Turkish, 
and the writer of this has looked at them all,—and the negroes 
may be picked out behind their backs, as fine and personable 
men. Among the Indians and Arabs, the ‘ Habshy’ as he is 
called, looks like a bull of Basan among the rams of Midian. 
In no race are there so many models among the men, of the form 
that may be christened Herculean ; and it is only because the 
European ladies allow no fair play, that it cannot be decided in 
which race there are most forms that approach the Medicean 
Venus among the women. Certain it is, if it may be spoken 
without offence, that an African village is the best chance a 
gentleman has of meeting such an apparition, who is not given 
to frequent the model room of the Academy. But after all, it is 
understood to be decided, that the African race has a somewhat 
slenderer thigh and calf in proportion to the rest, and a somewhat 
larger foot. Suppose now a dog or a pig were to maintain, that he 
was the only veritable dog or pig of God’s making, because the 
others had a somewhat slenderer leg and broader foot ;—what a 
fool of a four-footed animal he would be held to be. Who has 
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roved that the African leg and foot is not the best of the two ? 

t is analogous to all known proceedings of the divine maker, 
that it should at least be found to be the best in Africa. A 
ducat to a maravedi, that it is either the best adapted for 
some peculiarity of a tropical climate, or the result of some 
long-continued habit, as for instance going without shoes. If 
going without shoes is the procreation of large feet, large feet 
may extenuate the leg and thigh, as is said to be the effect of 
hob-shoes ; and is a man to be a ‘ bastard,’ because he has worn 
hob-shoes ? His voice too, is not satisfactory. Suppose the 
phrenologist and his posterity rebuked in Barbary, for not 
croaking out the Arabic with the true sound of a crow in a vomit. 
We should at this rate all be disinherited,—Scotch, Irish, and 
north country,—and nothing left above board but the genuine 
cockney*. Then again on the phrenological ground, there is no 
doubt that certain formations of head are within certain limits 
connected with different mental powers. Defect of organs must 
produce defect of mental power, as being in the relation of cause 
and effect ; and the cultivation of particular faculties may rea- 
sonably lead to the extension of the organs concerned, as the 
exercise of a blacksmith’s muscles leads to the enlargement of 
his arm. There is no doubt also, that mental powers are toa 
certain extent transmissible, and that if there was indefinite 
power over the preliminaries, men of talent with large heads 
might be bred like Leicestershire sheep with little ones. But 
what does all this prove? The uncultivated races have in gene- 
ral little and bad heads, like our pauper bumpkins. But that is 
no proof that the race might not have better. The argument is 
a specimen of the same defective bumpology, as where it was 
argued that the Jamaica negroes were an inferior race because_ 
they were ignorant. It is by no means certain, that civilization 
did not come to Egypt out of Athiopia; and it is quite certain 





* Asan instance of the unblushing confidence in the difficulty the English 
people may have in detecting falsehood from over sea, may be mentioned 
the cry attempted to be raised against some part of the slave regulations of 
the English government, which directed razors. Now will they tell an old 
governor of Sierra Leone, that a negro has no beard?—when it is notorious 
that wearing the beard is the distinction of the chiefs, priests, and learned 
men on the Coast of Africa. On the other subject too,—the writer has 
been familiar with crowded balls at Sierra Leone where all were black, and in 
India where all were white, and on the self-same day of the year, the 4th of 
June. In the first, he certainly has no recollection of any unpleasant con- 
sequences ; whereas the white society stank abominably. The smell of a 
couple of hundred European gentlemen and ladies, all now or lately under 
the action of calomel, is no joke. All men stink occasionally, and in certain 
circumstances ; but to say that God’s tropical man does it more than his 
neighbours, is a trade lie, 
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that the Indians, who pass for ‘ black fellows’ in the vocabulary 
of these white philosophers, were a civilized and learned race, 
when our progenitors were painting their skins and roasting one 
another alive. ‘ O Lord, what is man,’ when he gets a little 
vanity into his head, and sets about deciding that himself is 
God’s only gentleman ! 

After all the prodigious folly that has been taiked upon the 
subject in America and elsewhere, the final result will be, that 
the tropical regions of the earth will be occupied by the races 
to whom nature has given the organization favourable for exist- 
ence in such climates, modified by such mixture with Europeans 
as circumstances shall bring about. Instead of the blasphemy 
of the American negro-driver, that the country is Ais and the 
negro has no claim to equal rights in it, the honour of God and 
man are concerned in proving upon him, that it is his whom 
God has fitted for it, and his in the end it will be. And the 
simple instrument (as all nature’s instruments are simple) will 
be the greater physical desirableness of the race of females 
adapted to the climate. Imagine a race of animals adapted to 
the soil, and another the contrary, and think how quickly one 
would supplant the other. Inferiority of mental cultivation may 
be acheck to the progress, but it will be a check every day 
diminishing. There is no use in an American slave-breeder and 
his family going into fits about it; but their posterity are all 
doomed to be yellow men, and all the world is banding together 
to help them to it. There will never be any good for the Ame- 
ricans, till they have a Sambo President; and it may be sooner 
than some people think. When the blood of Europe has had a 
little more time to fritter under a tropical sun, it will be found 
that no white man of the laborious classes (if such there are to 
be), will be of bad taste and bad economy enough, to prefer a 
puking partner of his own sickly race, to one that can be an 
efficient helpmate and bring him children who may be an aid 
instead of an incumbrance ; and if there are to be no whites of 
the laborious classes, then the others will be strong enough to 
put the holy bayonet into the oppressors. There is no mincing 
the matter ; it is precisely by the same right as we walk without 
fear of cut-throats in the streets. But the Americans cannot 
all have got the iron in their souls, the sore remembrance, 
like what in some families is understood to produce the 
aversion to a rope;—what, for instance, has the blood of 
the Puritans or of the men of the Civil Wars, (of which Europe 
was not worthy), to do with the scoundrelism of slave-making ? 
They will find out in time, that mankind despise them for it ; 
and that the true mark of the beast, far beyond all hawking 
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and spitting and even picking of teeth with a fork, is believing 
in the superiority of the hickory-faced animal. In Europe, a 
stronger feeling is fast gaining ground. The liberals there have 
an arrear to settle, for the disgrace unwittingly brought upon 
them by American association. A quarter of a century may 
be allowed for the check to European freedom, arising out 
of the misfortune of having connected its cause with the habitual 
abnegators of the principles of public and private morality, 
the hostes humani generis who by their own acts place them- 
selves at war with all that bears the human form. People may 
be stout-hearted; but it is a fearful thing to fall into the 
detestation of the human race. There never was man-hated 
yet, that man did not contrive to bring up with a stiff turn in 
the end. 

The ci-devant prince of the Two Sicilies does not appear 
altogether unaware of the dangers which already begin to press 
upon the caput lupinum of the American slave-holder. To the 
north he has the pleasant prospect of St. Domingo and the 
British colonies ; and to the south and west, still nearer, the 
Mexican government and the Indian league. As he rightfully 
observes, ‘ more than three-fourths of the Mexican army is red, 
and who knows if their leader will not be so himself?’ [p. 297.] 
In Europe also, it is now perfectly known, that the military 
strength of the Southern States is not worth a brigadier’s com- 
mand ; they have an internal enemy, whom the slightest foreign 
support would raise upon them to their destruction. The 
English Tories, as every military man knows now, would have 
upset them de fond en comble, if they had not been restrained 
by the consciousness of another villainy of their own. Such 
is the weakness God has attached to national baseness every- 
where. The tolerance of the civilized nations is at this moment 
inexplicable. Both English and French seamen have been 
taken out of their merchant-vessels and imprisoned, for the 
avowed reason that they were dark-complexioned. ‘ We are 
banditti who exist by the commission of injustice ; and we will 
not tolerate that a French or English seaman should displa 
proof that his nation does not do the same.’ The English 
people once made a prodigious turmoil about a certain Jenkins’s 
ears. It would appear that they expended all their spirit, and 
an American may trample on an English citizen now, for no 
reason given but that it is unpleasant to him to see him free. 
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Art. XIV.—]. Rapport au Ministre de l' Intérieur, sur les Monumens, 
les Bibliothéques, les Archives, et les Musées, des Departemens de 
l’Oise, de lAisne, de la Marne, du Nord, et du Pas-de-Calais. 
Par M. L. Vitet, Inspecteur-Général des Monumens Historiques 
de France.—Paris. 1831. 

2. Histoire des Francais des divers Etats aux cing derniers siécles. 
Par A. C. Monteil.—Paris. 8vo. 1828-33. 6 vols. 


PPHE more extensive and minute the acquaintance with the 

things accomplished by the men of the middle ages in Europe, 
the stronger the interest becomes in the efforts of the human 
mind during that unfavourable period. In the fine arts 
especially, a rapid progress was made in the twelfth, thir- 
teenth, and fourteenth centuries, by the builders of the mag- 
nificent cathedrals, monasteries and castles, the mutilated 
remains of which fill all beholders with admiration. An en- 
lightened spirit of inquiry throughout Europe during some 
years past, has already produced much valuable information 
upon the subject. More remains io be produced as to the extent 
of knowledge possessed by the old architects, their system of 
building, and their history. In Germany the learned have 
devoted themselves heartily to the research; and in France 
great progress has been made in the study of the architecture, 
painting and sculpture of the middle ages. Popular writers 
have made this study familiar to the people; and since the 
revolution of July 1830, the government has established an 
office in order to rescue many valuable monuments of art and 
history from decay, and to provide rational enjoyment to an 
improved public taste. M. Vitet, who presides in this office 
under the title of Inspecteur-Général des Monumens Historiques de 
France, is known as the author of several respectable works * ; 
and his reports upon the matters entrusted to him are in the 
highest degree interesting. M. Vitet’s duties are two-fold; in 
the first place he is to form a catalogue of all the existing 
objects of ancient art, which can interest the historian or the 
man of taste ; he is then to point out to the government how those 
objects may be best preserved from further decay. The chief 
results of his first circuit, in point of architecture, sculpture, and 
painting, are as follows. 

First, of Architecture. In the departments of the Oise, the 
Aisne, the Marne, the Nord, and the Pas-de-Calais which was 





* Voyage Historique et Archieologique dans la Haute-Normandie. 2 vols, 
8vo. ornés de plans et de cartes. 1833.—Les Etats de Blois. — Les 
Barricades,—&c. &c. 
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the seat of several kings of the first dynasty in France and the 
retreat of the last kings of the second dynasty, M. Vitet en- 
deavoured to discover traces of buildings of the first ages of the 
conquest by the Franks, or at least some edifices of a date 
anterior to the year 1000. He found very few such. Among 
them are parts of an old church of St. Martin at Laon, upon the 
site of the cathedral ; two arcades of the church of St. Maurice at 
Rheims ; and perhaps the tower of Louis-d’Outre-Mer at Laon, 
which, be it remembered, the local authorities are about to pull 
down. In these districts, where the greatest number of 
Merovingian remains might be expected to be found, Roman 
buildings were alone discoverable. From this fact it is inferred 
that the successful Franks built little, and that what they did 
build was of slight materials, and often of wood, which exposed 
their buildings to early destruction. 

The eleventh century is not much more abundant in remains. 
The porch of the church of St. Maurice; some of the chapels in 
the church of Vaux-Regis ; the porch of the church of Tracy 
near Noyon; some of the windows of St. Remi; and the crypt 
of St. Medard at Soissons, are the only buildings of this period 
seen by M. Vitet. Those of the first half of the twelfth century 
are more numerous. The Crusaders had then begun to intro- 
duce the eastern taste into France. At Soissons in a cloister of 
the church belonging to the abbey of Notre Dame, may be seen 
one of the most graceful and beautiful models of the Senttine 
style. The little church of St. Pierre, of which the porch and part 
of the nave alone remain, is another specimen of this varied but 
regular mode of building. The eastern arcades of the choir of 
the cathedral at Noyon, the chapel of St. Pierre-da-lAssaut at 
Soissons, a great part of the church of St. Martin at Laon, the 
porch of the church of Coucy-le-Chateau, and some village 
churches near Soissons, are of this period. But the real treasures 
of the departments of the Aisne, the Oise, and the Marne in 
architecture, consist of buildings of the end of the twelfth, and 
of the beginning of the thirteenth century. This was the time 
of the transition from the plein cintre to the pointed arch. St. 
Remi at Rheims; the cathedral at Noyon, with its dark and 
frowning towers ; St. Martin’s at Laon ; and the exquisite church 
of Tracy, are of the end of the twelfth century, all presenting a 
combination and as it were a struggle of the plein cintre with the 
pointed arch. A part of the cloister of St. Jean-des-Vignes at 
Soissons ; the frontof the cathedral at Laon; the cathedral at Senlis 
with its spire very similar to those in Normandy; the nave and 
choir of St. Jacques, at Compiegne ; the church of St. Iver at 
Braisne, remarkable for its ten royal tombs; and the choir of 
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the old church of the abbey of Ourscamps, are of the middle of 
the thirteenth century, and of the pure pointed arch. But they 
belong to the transition period by being remarkably heavy in 
the manner of the plein cintre style. The end of the thirteenth 
century is the period of the perfect pointed arch, of which the 
interior of the cathedral at Rheims is the most finished specimen. 
Germany may boast of fine porches and noble towers; but 
nothing exceeds in grandeur the interior of the Rheims cathedral. 
It is the Parthenon of France. 

With the fourteenth century, what is so improperly called 
gothic architecture, declines. The church of St. Bertin at St. 
Omer is one of the most striking in the country, still elegant, 
but less severe in its ornaments. It is to be regretted that the 
authorities are beginning to pull it down for a calf-market. The 
same fate threatens the cloister of St. Jean-des-Vignes which is 
of the same period, and the hotel-de-ville of St. Omer. 

The characteristics of the architecture of the fifteenth century 
are the variety of its divisions and the luxuricus profusion of 
its ornaments ; whence the whole presents a heavy aspect. M. 
Vitet produces, however, some splendid specimens of this 
period, such as the side porch of St. Remi, built in the reign of 
Charles VIII, and one of the south transepts of the cathedral 
of St. Quentin, built by the orders of Louis XI. The hotels-de 
ville of Compiegne, of Noyon, of St. Quentin, of Arras, and of 
Douai, are of the fifteenth century. Of the mixed style intro- 
duced upon the revival of the study of Greek and Roman 
architecture, M. Vitet found scarcely any trace in these de- 
partments. 

The Sculpture of Europe from the Antonines to the reign of 
Francis I, is entirely unknown to many persons. The really 
fine school, however, which existed during part of that time, has 
only been obscured in consequence of its productions having 
been more perishable than buildings. Besides the destruction 
committed by the reformation and the revolution (both great 
Iconoclasts), the statues, which were almost always placed on 
the outside of the buildings, were exposed to the winds, rains, and 
frost, and gradually covered by moss, or wasted by time. The 
earliest and rudest monument of this kind mentioned by M. Vitet, 
is a baptismal font of the ninth century in the old church of St. 
Venant, near Bethune, which exhibits the whole story of the 
Passion. Another font of the twelfth century is to be seen in 
the church of Tracy. At St. Omer may be seen on the pave- 
ment of the cathedral, figures of chimeras, sirens, fragments of 
the zodiack, the creation of the world, knights, pilgrims, mingled 
together. An admirable bas-relief may be seen above the 
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donjon-gate of Coucy. It represents an exploit of one of 
the Coucy family, in combat with a lion. The animal is 
springing upright; and its posture reminds the spectator 
of the lions in Greece over the gate at Mycene. At Laon, 
in the church of St. Martin may also be seen the tomb 
and colossal statue of the same warrior in armour. The 
porch of this church is adorned with some statues of the 
fourteenth century; and here M. Vitet found a charming little 
figure of a Virgin of the thirteenth century, much mutilated, and 
supporting a a At Soissons, in the triangle above the porch 
of St. Jean-des-Vignes, he saw a whole series of little figures 
sculptured with remarkable grace and delicacy. In the church 
of St. Remi, at Rheims, six pillars of the nave have capitals 
composed of little statues in sitting postures. 

But it was in the cathedral of Rheims that M. Vitet made 
the most important discoveries in sculpture. The porch was 
undergoing repair ; and he ascended the scaffolding half-way up 
the front, where deep in the pointed arches he found numerous 
bas-reliefs and full statues almost invisible from below, and 
admirably executed. The costume and style belonged to the 
thirteenth century,—the golden age of French sculpture. M. 
Vitet is of opinion that models taken from these specimens, and 
placed in the public schools of the arts in France, would be of 
the utmost use in correcting the monotonous taste now too 
prevalent. 

The seals attached to charters and other public documents, 
are important for the purpose of tracing the progress of archi- 
tecture and sculpture. In the twelfth century the seals are 
remarkable for stiffness, for formal emblems sanctified by religi- 
ous opinion or by the lessons of masters. In the thirteenth 
century freedom of style, good drawing, and elegant details 
characterize them. In the fourteenth century they are sur- 
charged with ornaments. In the fifteenth century these orna- 
ments are refined, new, and strange. The collections M. Vitet 
saw at Laon, Cambrai, Lille, Arras, and St. Omer, confirm this 
view of the progress of the arts, 

Paintings are less to be expected among the remains of 
the middle age, than sculpture; and it will be vain to look 
for such paintings as at present bear that title. It is in 
illuminated manuscripts that the pictures of the twelfth, thir- 
teenth, and fourteenth centuries must be sought. But besides 
this minute and patient workmanship, the middle age possessed 
paintings on a magnificent scale. It was upon the walls and 
roofs of castles and churches, that painters then spread out their 
gorgeous arabesques and golden figures. These monuments of 
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art, as once in Greece, were brilliant within and without with 
bright colours and gilding. From the seventh to the ninth 
century, the taste for fine colours advanced, and continued to 
prevail more and more until after the Crusades. The very light 
of day could not penetrate the habitations of onr forefathers 
except in red, yellow, and azure streams. Compared with the 
appearance of the old cathedrals, the pale white modern walls 
form a strange contrast with the painted glass still pre- 
served. In some instances traces of colouring on the walls 
remain to this day, as M. Vitet found on the porches of the 
cathedral of Senlis, the church of the Minims at Compiegne ; 
also in several parts of the cathedral of Noyon; in the ruins of 
St. Pierre-a-l’Assaut at Soissons ; a door sculptured in the four- 
teenth century and painted all aver, in the cloisters of St. Jean 
des-Vignes at Soissons; in the porch of St. Iver at Braisne ; 
upon several little statues in the church of St. Remi, at Rheims ; 
in the ruins of St. Bertin at St. Omer; and in the porch of St. 
Martin at Laon. 

But it is in the ruins of the magnificent castle of Coucy, in the 
interior of its four noble towers, and more particularly in the 
colossal donjon which is within them all, that may be seen 
valuable remains of this architectural painting. Here are seen 
clusters of golden roses, there gilded branches of various kinds 
of trees; on one side garlands of painted flowers, on another 
side painted leaves in all sorts of fantastic forms. M. Vitet was 
so much struck with this fine fortress of the middle ages, that he 
planned its complete restoration. 

At Valenciennes, in a garret, M. Vitet found another species 
of workmanship, equally deserving attention; namely some of 
the valuable tapestry for which Flanders was famous in the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. At Rheims he saw a con- 
siderable quantity of the same tapestry, which belonged to the 
cathedral and to the church of St. Remi. Besides this he 
found in the hospital of the city of Rheims some very large 
painted cloths, which were probably the patterns after which 
the tapestry was worked. These cloths, between fifty and sixty 
in number, are of great value. They must be of the middle of 
the fifteenth century. If they remain much longer in the 
damp place and in the filthy condition in which M. Vitet 
found them, he apprehends they are in the greatest possible 
danger of perishing. 

The result of this inspection will probably be, that these and 
many more such objects will be rescued from premature 
decay. 

The foregoing notice of M. Vitet’s researches, is chiefly 
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due to the pen of M. Magnin of Paris, whose Essay on the 
statue of Queen Nantechild and the sculpture of the middle 
ages, was the subject of an Article in the Westminster Review 
for January 1833. The record commissioners, and English an- 
tiquaries, may perhaps profit by attention to what M.Vitet’s 
further labours may produce. 

M. Monteil has produced a very curious history of the 
different ranks of people during the last five centuries; of 
which six volumes for the fourteenth, fifteenth, and sixteenth 
centuries have already appeared; and in which, among a 
variety of details, the fine arts and artists of those times are 
admirably described. The brief preface of the author will be 
the explanation of his work. ‘If history were now to be 
written,’ he says, ‘ for the first time, as it was written by the 
ancients, and as it is usually written by the moderns, it would 
be the history of kings, champions, and warriors ; but it could 
not justly be called history. Resolving to abandon prejudice, I 
have attempted to write the history of all classes in France, as an 
unprejudiced posterity will assuredly one day write it. I have 
put together a number of old worlds, which are fast retiring from 
view ; and after raising the edifice out of genuine ruins, I have 
annexed to each fact and assertion its proper proof. The 
general characters exhibited are, feudality in the fourteenth 
century, independence in the fifteenth, theology in the six- 
teenth, the arts in a new shape in the seventeenth, and reform 
in the eighteenth century. Before the fourteenth all was 
feudal and stationary, until we become lost in the obscure. I 
have laboured twenty years at my work; which must now 
defend itself.’ 

The work of M. Monteil may be advantageously consulted 
for every subject that can’ interest an inquirer into the history 
of France, and of European manners generally, of those times. 
The author’s account of painting, sculpture, and architecture in 
the fifteenth century, is thus expressed in the person of an 
artist of the time, whose story is told with much spirit. 


*‘ At Lyons,’ says the artist, ‘ I became acquainted with an Italian, 
who undertook to teach me painting. My diligence was great, and 
my improvement proportioned to my industry. I especially studied 
the Italian style. ‘* Antonio,” said my master one day to me, “ be 
assured, that painting never really existed before the beginning of this 
fifteenth century, when oil colours were first used. It is the depth 
and harmony of the tints in oil, which have produced the change ; 
and this new method of painting affords a sort of magic glass, in 
which the figures seem to be in action. The art might have existed 
before ; but it is clear that excellence in the art has accompanied the 
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invention of painting in oil. The old painters covered our walls with 
daubings in little squares like panes of glass. They were ignorant of 
the fine large pictures on one subject, familiar to us. They knew 
nothing of perspective. They had not a suspicion of chiaro oscuro. 
They were but little acquainted with colouring, or with any other 
branch than drawing. The painters of the present day on the other 
hand, know all these things well; they study geometry, optics, and 
anatomy; and derive great advantages from the antique, that 
marvellous and inexhaustible source of beauty. ‘To succeed in your 
profession, Antonio, you must study the Flemish pictures, especially 
those of the Maréchal d’Anvers, and the Italian pictures brought 
to France.’—Vol. iv. p. 149. 


The artist’s further account of his own success, and of the 
labours and opinions of his friend, affords an opportunity of 
describing the state of painting, sculpture, and architecture. 


‘ Formerly,’ says the painter, ‘ my art being displayed upon walls 
and windows, was less licentious; but now, being hidden in the 
vellum leaves of books, it conceals there those shameless figures, 
which corrupt the mind, and are so mischievous. If we surpass the 
painters of the last age in genius,-we are also more licentious. In 
this particular, Europe surpasses the rest of the world ; Flanders the 
rest of Europe ; Bruges the other towns in Flanders. It is this that 
has brought upon the art of painting a discredit, which I have never 
shared. Those however who are capable of forming just opinions admit, 
that never were golden ornaments used so well; that the painters of 
Bruges equal nature in the colours which they employ ; that their 
carnation rivals the freshness of youth ; that in their arabesques and 
illuminated borders, the bees and the butterflies are on living wings, 
the fruits are growing on their stalks, and the flowers impart sweet 
odours ; that, in these splendid ornaments, the lace of gold and silver, 
silken ribbands, and fringe of satin and velvet, are imitated so as 
never were lace, ribband, and fringe imitated before.’ 

* I was once employed to decorate a public exhibition, with several 
other artists of different kinds. One of these was a young sculptor, 
with whom I became intimate. There are many sorts of sculpture ; 
there is sculpture in coloured wax, sculpture in gilded leather, in 
porcelain, and still lower, in varnished pottery. My friend was a 
sculptor in marble and stone; but he often used his chisel more 
humbly. From working together we were led to discuss the compa- 
rative merits of our respective branches of art in different countries. 
He maintained that the French sculptors were greatly superior to 
those of Italy. I contested the point, adducing the David of Verro- 
chio at Florence. ‘ Ah,” said he, ‘ go to Dijon, to the tomb of 
Philippe-le-Hardi, and see the fine stone cross of the House of the 
Holy Ghost.” I then adduced the equestrian statue of Donato at 
Padua. ‘Go to Nantes,’ he replied, ‘‘examine the tomb of 
Francis I], Duke of Bretagne.’ 1 then adduced the St. Savin of 
Benedetto at Faience. Said he, ‘‘ Go to the Church at Loches, and 
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admire the magnificent statue of Agnes Sorel, or the Mausoleum of 
Regoault at Corbeil, or the Mausoleum of Syves in Paris, whose 
countenance, as she rises from the grave below her, is beaming with 
youth and immortality. Go to St. Denis, and to the tombs of Kings 
and nobles all over France. If the great live for the painter only, the 
sculptor is compensated by exclusively possessing them in their graves.’ 
—Vol. iv. p. 115. 

The foregoing details are given from foreign authors, in con- 
sequence of similar pursuits being not neglected in England. 
Foreign artists are loud in their acknowledgment of the 
learning and energy with which English writers, collectors, and 
artists have followed the subject ; and a brief notion is here 


offered in return, of what foreigners are doing in the same 
field. . 





Arr. XV.—1. Universalhistorische Uebersicht der Geschichte der Alten 
Welt, und ihrer Cultur. Von Friedrich Christoph Schlosser, 
Geheim-Hofrath, und Professor in Heidelberg. 9 vols. 8vo. 
Frankfurt am Main. 1826—1833. 

2. Histoire Universelle de l Antiquité. Par F. C. Schlosser, Con- 
sciller intime, et Professeur a l'Université de Heidelberg. Traduit 
de l’Allemand par M. P. A. de Golberg. 3 vols. 8vo. Paris. 
1828. 


g. Weltgeschichte in zusammenhangender Erzdhlung. Von Friedrich 


C. Schlosser. 8vo. Frankfurt am Main. 1515—1824. 


NE of the best fruits of the Historical School of Germany, 

is justly said by a late French author*, to have been the 
showing in what the use of political history really consists,—and 
that narrations have no value, except when they unfold the 
elements of some form of civilization, explaining their character, 
their progress, or their actual influence, tracing institutions from 
their cradle, and watching them in every change. 

The purpose of the present author, Professor Schlosser of 
Heidelberg, and the principles from which he sets out in pursuit 
of that purpose, will be best stated in his own words, taken 
from the general observations with which the work begins, and 
which contain enlightened canons for every historian. 

The terms ‘ Universal History,’ are used in a sense some- 
what opposed to their common acceptation. It is meant to 
express by them, the history of mankind considered as a whole 
of which the parts are connected ; and not the history of each 





_ ™ Essai sur Etude Historique du Droit, et son utilité pour l’interpréta- 
tion du Code Civil.—8vo. Strasbourg, 1833, 
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people considered separately, and in successive periods of time. 
He who writes the political history of nations, must examine 
events, arrange the manner of their occurrence, settle their 
causes, and out of the multitudinous past draw lessons for the 
future. He must rarely introduce his own speculations into the 
narrative; though his sentiments will necessarily be seen in 
his endeavours to present correctly the bearing which particular 
events have upon the whole, as well as in the prevailing prin- 
ciples of his work. He must not wander into conjecture, 
where original sources of historical certainty fail. He must not 
substitute such conjectures for history. He must not speculate 
upon the obscure origin of such things as are specially objects 
of scientific inquiry ; for the universal genius of even a Leibnitz 
could not excel in all branches of knowledge. But he may 
justly press his researches beyond ordinary epochs, and support 
his opinions by carefully examining obscure materials, adding 
to them sagacious observations upon the reasons of things and 
their essential relations. To do all this, will obviously re- 
quire many successive attempts; and he who is resolved to 
write a Universal History with fidelity, must only consider his 
own asa new effort in aid of a vast and general enterprise. The 
history of man so viewed, is closely connected with the system 
of the universe, the knowledge of, the sun, the planets, and 
the material earth. Mathematical science indeed, and as- 
tronomy, and chemistry, find limits to human knowledge. But 
history must never pass them. Therefore in writing the pre- 
sent work, a solar system, and laws to rule the celestial 
bodies, which by their movement produce the returning seasons 
upon the earth, have been presupposed ; and the character of 
that earth, after it was so set in motion, the formation of plants, 
of animals, and lastly of man upon it, have been first examined. 
All naturalists admit, that the earth has passed through a series 
of revolutions, the history of which is termed geology. But 
with a diameter of 8000 miles, of which there has been exa- 
mined half a mile only, and that merely in a few unconnected 
spots, it is impossible to consider the earth to be really known 
to us. The atmosphere surrounding it must be equally un- 
known. M. de Humboldt ascended the Chimborago to an 
elevation of 19,300 feet; Gay-Lussac reached 23,000 feet in a 
balloon; and some points of the Himalaya mountains may be 
still higher. But who has examined these points ? Who can live 
there? Who study their character ? 

A minute history of all nations, accompanied by very frequent 
references to original authorities, is introduced by a cautious 
view of what is known of the earth; of its primitive con- 
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dition, and changes; of the original progenitors of mankind ; 
the place of their primitive abode; their state before the time 
when the history of human affairs commonly begins ; how man 
quitted that primitive state; and of the first migrations and 
languages; the origin of agriculture; the first habitations 
and domestic implements; and the earliest knowledge of the 
arts. The whole work is written vigorously upon the principle 
of displaying facts as they occurred, according to the most au- 
thentic evidence preserved of their actual existence. 

Without attempting to settle the disputed question between 
the descent of all mankind from two common parents on the one 
side, and the primeval existence of essentially distinct races 
on the other, Fratnee Schlosser adopts what is in some re- 
spects a new classification; but he holds all mankind to be 
capable of improvement and of social happiness. He does not 
follow Campe and Cuvier, who separate the Europeans, the Kal- 
mouks, and the Africans, according to the social angle; or 
Soemmering, who makes a similar separation according to 
the size of their heads, in which the Kalmouks have the supe- 
riority ; or Blumenbach, who maintains the oval head of the 
European to be the reason of his superiority over the wide- 
headed Kalmouk, and the negro’s narrow head to be the reason 
of his inferiority. He does not even confine himself to the still 
clearer connexion of races so marvellously shown in their lan- 
guages. He divides the inhabitants of the earth into three great 
amilies as others have done ; but he distinguishes them accord- 
ing to certain remarkable moral circumstances, peculiar to each 
whatever might have been their origin. These families are the 
Caucasian, the Mongol, and the Ethiopian races. 

First, The Caucasian race, in which are included the people 
of Europe, the ancient inhabitants of Assyria, Babylon, Egypt, 
and Arabia, the Persians, the Turks, and modern Arabs and 
Moors, is known in most of its branches, through an unbroken 
series of history, and by many varieties of civilization. 

Secondly, The Mongol race, in v ‘ich are included the 
Chinese, the Japanese, the inhabitants of India, and of North 
and South America, has a less authen.'* history, and only one 
kind of limited civilization. 

Thirdly, The Ethiopic race, in which are included the people 
of Africa except the Arabs and Moors, with some of the tribes 
of the islands in the eastern ocean, have extremely little history, 
and they seem to have retrograded in civilization.—vol. i. 
sect. 2. div. 1. 

The last remark is subject to an important qualification, to 
which the daily extending interest of our own times in the 
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fate of Africa, gives increasing value. This qualification as to 
the absence of history in regard to the Ethiopians, is expressed 
in the following terms. 


‘ It is probable, that details now lost, concerning the power and 
migrations of the Ethiopians, were known to the Greeks. Herodotus 
says, that they worshipped only two gods, by whose direction only 
they began important enterprises. Strabo has preserved accounts of 
their antient renown; and he examines critically what the poets say 
of them. Making every proper deduction for exaggerated tradition, 
and abstaining from all conjecture, it cannot be doubted, that at a 
very early period of time, the Ethiopians exercised great influence in 
the world. Both Herodotus and Strabo mention Mersa, the former 
as an existing capital; the latter as aruin. Strabo says, that the 
Ethiopians extended themselves along the frontiers of Egypt, beyond 
Mount Atlas, to the straits of Gades ; and an ancient tradition, known 
perhaps to Homer, exists, stating that they were spread along the 
western shores of Africa. Ephorus considered them to be a mighty 
race in the South, whom he classes with the Indians of the east, the 
Scythians of the north, and the Celtz of the west. In Strabo’s time 
they had fallen into insignificance ; and since Meroe ceased to be an 
empire of priests, the negroes have become such as they now are. 
Therefore the connexion of their history with that of Egypt will not 
be clearly established, until greater progress shall be made in decy- 
phering the inscriptions found in that country, upon which subject 
the learned are now sanguine. Late travellers in Abyssinia have col- 
lected proofs; that the religion and civilization of Egypt penetrated 
deep among the northern negro tribes. Several mummies also, and 
several monumental inscriptions, show the correctness of the assertions 
of Herodotus [lib. 11. c.104.] that many Egyptians of his time were 
black and had woolly hair. It is accordingly to be inferred, that the 
negroes were then closely allied to the Caucasian part of the popula- 
tion of Egypt. This was the reason, doubtless, why the Egyptian 
warriors who emigrated under Psammitch, were well received in 
Ethiopia. The testimony of the Jewish annals supports the narrative 
of Herodotus ; that testimony represents Egypt as often occupied by 
a black race, and long governed by conquerors. Nor are the Indians, 
the Egyptians, or Babylonians, the only people who claimed to 
have produced conquerors in the times before exact history begins ; 
the Ethiopians as well as they, had warlike monarchs. .........It is pro- 
bable, that in some very remote ages, the tribes of Africa had been 
more intimately united than they were in the times of the Greeks and 
Romans, or than they have been since. Their expeditions among the 
isles of the Egean sea, and to the west of Europe, left traces of terror 
upon the minds of men, which survived them for ages after their 
history was lost.’—vol. i. sect. 2. div. 2. 


This passage is an example of the ingenuity and discre- 
tion with which the author discusses the more obscure points 
of ancient history. As already stated, he wisely rejects the 
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dogma that any portion of mankind is essentially incapable 
of improvement ; and when in the progress of his ultimate great 
design, which extends to the whole history of man, he comes to 
the examination of the modern black races, the character of his 
mind, and his vast stores of knowledge, admirably qualify 
him for weighing their prospects fairly, It is for such men 
as Professor Schlosser, to take a due estimate of the inevit- 
able effect of the extinction of negro slavery in the colonies 
of Great Britain, in elevating the negro ultimately from 
barbarism. The like emancipation will soon be adopted in 
America, and by the French and other colonies ; and since the 
recent measure passed in England in favour of the slave cannot 
fail to be followed by the practice of justice to the free 
Ethiopian tribes intimately connected with us in so many and so 
widely distributed possessions, the present debased character of 
those tribes may be reasonably expected to pass away along 
with their oppression. 

The obscure history of the Ethiopian race being thus 
briefly disposed of, the Mongol race is taken next in order, 
because among the Chinese, the people of Japan, and India, 
which compose it, the author thinks may be traced an 
exact model of the earliest political condition of man that is 
known. This account is professedly a sketch ; and it fills only 
a single chapter of the first volume of the work ; which however 
will be found to be a valuable introduction to native oriental 
history. The remainder of the work contains the history of 
the Caucasian race; the first, second, and third volumes 
comprising that of the Jews, the Greeks of Western Asia, and 
Northern Africa, until the empire of the Romans arose. In six 
succeeding volumes is comprised the history of the Roman 
Empire, and of Europe from the earliest times to the sixth 
century of the Christian era. 

The whole of this history is divided for each people into 
successive periods of time, varying in duration according to the 
importance of their events; and each period is concluded by a 
special inquiry into the character of its literature, and of the 
domestic administration and manners of the people under 
examination. The surprisingly abundant illustrations are 
arranged with great distinctness. The ability with which 
this part of the work is executed, may be inferred from, .the 
following passage, displaying the purpose and character of the 
great writers of Greece during the zenith of her glory, the period 
of her successful struggles against Persia. 

‘ Athens was now the master-mind of Greece which for the most 
part took its tone from her. It is therefore in her institutions, in her 
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science, and in the manners of her people, that may be found types of 
the manners, the science and the institutions of all the country. [Vol. ii. 
p- 72] ...«.. While party rage and thirst for power corrupted many of 
the Athenians, riches and luxury were fatal to many more; and the 
multiplication of slaves in the hands of others destroyed that balance 
of property between man and man, which is so essential to the well 
being of society. At the period now under review, most of the free 
citizens had abandoned all employments of which slaves were capable ; 
and they themselves lived ordinarily by military service, or upon the 
sums which they received for attending courts of justice or public 
meetings. They even looked habitually for the chance of an enemy’s 
town being distributed among them in plunder. The cheapness of the 
necessaries of life compared with the means of profitable occupation, 
permitted every Athenian without loss to his fortune, to devote his 
time to the fine arts, to the theatres, to the walks of the philosophers, 
to music, and every other enlightened social pursuit. How familiar 
in those days must all without exception have become with the arts, 
when in the public markets, in the very shops where they congregated, 
in their porticos, which were their coffee-houses, conversations un- 
ceasingly turned upon them, and at least every sixth citizen had, in his 
occupations out of doors, opportunities of acquiring a polished taste. 
Every man could daily listen to excellent speeches, and wanted no 
other place of study than the public street and courts of justice, nor 
any foreign language or instructions other than were connected with 
his own immediate way of life. They were constantly exercised 
in eloquence and reasoning ; and all might be called upon to give 
opinions upon affairs of the greatest moment. It is not surprising, 
therefore, that every Athenian of this period thought himself a better 
judge of reasoning, of eloquence, and the arts, than even those of his 
more simple ancestors who made science their especial pursuit. Upon 
the Athenians mainly fell the shock of the Persian war; and the 
genius of the time directed all its efforts with greater or less intensity, 
towards the gigantic struggle. That is the reason why the varying 
fortunes of Athens during it, have impressed a peculiar character upon 
the Greek literature of this period. Both poets and prose writers directly 
contrast the wild fancies, the blind submission, and the brutal violence 
of the Asiatics, with the love of order, the love of liberty, the piety, 
and the patriotism of the Greeks. In their writings may be plainly 
seen the insolence of their successful countrymen, and the gradual 
debasement of good old discipline. And if it were not risking too 
much where details cannot be produced to support the assertion, it 
might be said that the authors who succeed each other at this period, 
present in their pages pictures of the political changes in the midst of 
which they flourished. Pure imaginations, and the unabated vigour of 
a nobler age, adorn the works of earlier date ; while those which appeared 
later are remarkable only for the smoothness of a polished style. The 
sublime productions of the earlier time were evidently written by men 
of genius, whom reason guided, and a fine fancy inspired. But the 
later works are the discourses of merely clever men, or collections of 
common-places.’ 
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‘The drama was most especially of Athenian origin. In it 
Phrynichus, and after him A’schylus, displayed the manners of the 
people, and the whole policy of the state. Both bring recent events 
upon the stage ; and in their scenes, their dialogue, and their choruses, 
endeavour to express opinions, or awaken sentiments, proper to 
the times. Thus Phrynichus dramatized the fall of Miletus, in order 
to humble the party that had refused aid to their Ionian brethren, 
and with a view to induce a cordial reception for the unfortunate 
inhabitants who had sought safety by flight. The play made so deep 
an impression, that those who were exposed procured its prohibition, 
and caused the author to be fined a thousand drachmas.’ 

‘In schylus we see the portraiture of a mighty period, and the 
impress of one great ruling sentiment. Every play, and each especial 
part of every play, is fearfully sublime ; and throughout he has 
reached an elevation of thought almost superhuman. The mysterious 
worship of ancient Athens, which belongs to her wild democracy, 
gives a tinge of hoary age to the plays of Zschylus, and intimately 
connects them with the earliest dawn of civilization. There is also 
scarcely a play that does not refer more or less clearly to the actual 
designs of the Persians, to the siege of Athens, the great triumphs of 
Greece, the respective characters of the Greeks and Persians, their 
minds and feelings; and if any one sentiment especially prevails in 
this great writer it is this, that the genuine spirit of liberty can 
never be crushed ; that the brave soul however oppressed by power, 
will shine even in adversity; that although the might of a despot 
seem equal to that of Jupiter, an avenging fate ever attends him. 
The Prometheus exemplifies this remark. ...... In that play we see 
blind tyranny and the power of destruction, in conflict with free 
magnanimity, with assured reason, and with a tranquil mind. The 
hero contending for the gifts of intellect, which Aschylus vindicates 
to the people, is here contrasted with the tyrant’s base slave in the 
person of Vulcan; a being who although conscious of his disgraceful 
office, is nevertheless impelled by his mean nature to obey. ‘The same 
contrast is made between Prometheus the hero, and the sanguinary 
tools of power, Kratos and Bios, who for a price are ready to shed 
the blood of the innocent; for their low nature has taught them to 
hate the loftyand noble. Then a proud spirit is contrasted with the soft 
and gentle soul (in the Oceanides) that offers ready sympathy to the suf- 
ferer, and abhors all tyranny, but has no vocation for resistance, no 
vigour for affording active support ; that can neither speak words of 
terror, nor even risk the danger of hearing them. A further contrast is 
made between the heroic Prometheus, and Oceanus, a type of those 
minds so common in the world, who find reasons for our being recon- 
ciled to every wrong, and have moral lessons by rote for all cala- 
mities ; who measure what is due to others by their consciousness of 
what they themselves deserve, and meanly bend wherever it will 
profit them, pretending that compliances are unavoidable in the 
existing condition of humanity. A contrast of quite another kind 
arises between Prometheus and the unhappy Io; the victim of a 
tyrant, who is made doubly contemptible, in being the wretched slave 
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of his own cruel wife. Io, av unfortunate and feeble woman, shall 
be relieved from her woes in this life; Prometheus on the contrary, 
the type of the truly free and noble Greece, must be proved to the 
death, in order that he may be crowned with purer glory. Thus 
was Athens levelled to the foundations by Xerxes, that she might rise 
with new honour after the victory of Salamis. Prometheus must be 
crushed by him who hurls the thunderbolt, and at whose will a 
vindictive hell yawns to receive the patient sufferer; in order that 
even in the grave, he may be victorious over death itself, and at his 
rising to life again, teach the tyrant, that bounds are set to the fiercest 
despotism.’ 

‘In the Seven Chiefs against Thebes, the whole interest does not 
turn, as in the Phoenisse of Euripides, upon CEdipus and his family ; 
although the thread of the story must be taken. The great points 
expatiated upon, are the dangers to which the state is exposed from 
foreign enemies, and religion from the impious, who are personated 
by Capaneus. This peculiarity pervades the whole piece. If in 
Euripides we meet the family of CEdipus at every step, Aeschylus 
presents to constant view his country, its external perils, and its pro- 
tection by the gods. This distinction is most apparent in the charac- 
ters which close both plays ; and in the language which they respec- 
tively hold. &dipus is the last speaker in the Phoenisse ; and he 
dwells exclusively upon his own fate. But in A2schylus the people are 
the last speakers, with minds full of patriotic sentiments, and overjoyed 
at escaping from a foreign grasp. Euripides makes CEdipus exhibit 
almost Christian morality, when he says, ‘If I was dishonoured, 
being in the condition that I am, I might indeed be an object of pity 
in my exile. But if I am only unfortunate, why should I utter 
fruitless complaints ? The fate which the Gods appoint to all, we are 
bound to bear ; for all must die.” 


The Perse is another masterly portraiture of the times, and 
abounds in sentiments to which every high-minded Athenian 
would give an earnest assent. It represents exactly the state of 
Athens ; and more superficially, that of Persia. Government 
by law, respect for order and the common good, personal 
independence, are here contrasted with the blind subjection of 
unthinking millions to one man’s will, and with the deification 
of that one, founded upon the utter insignificance of millions. 
This contrast is perceptible in all directions ; but the poet’s 
ruling thought is expressed in the words of the Persian 
messenger, who tells Atossa of the battle of Salamis, and of the 
terrific attack of the enemy upon the Persians. ‘The right 
wing,’ he says, ‘ first moved on in admirable order, and the whole 
fleet followed, shouting on every side ‘“ Sons of Greece advance, 
and rescue your wives and little ones from slavery ; save your 
homes, your fathers graves and the altars of your gods from 
pollution. The hour is come to conquer, or to die.” 

VOL. XX.—— Westminster Review. oO 
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In this way also Professor Schlosser traces the political object 
of Aeschylus in the three connected plays, the Agamemnon, the 
Choephore, and the Eumenides ; as well as in the representations 
of public and private life among the Greeks in the plays of So- 
phocles, Euripides, and Aristophanes, ao as he pro- 
ceeds, to the able criticism in the Edinburgh Review a few years 
ago, suggested by the English translation of the last writer. 

The Greek historians, Herodotus, Thucydides, and Xenophon, 
then come under a similar examination; and the following ex- 
tracts are perhaps a still more favourable specimen of the origin- 
ality of the Professor’s opinions, and of his writing. 


‘ The history of Herodotus, it is well known, belongs to a somewhat 
later period ; but its ruling principle appears to be precisely similar to 
that which prevails in the Perse of Auschylus. Not that Herodotus 
actually and intentionally pursued the views which we attribute to his 
work ; but his inind and feelings had so steadily this tendency in all 
that he saw and learned, as to make him seem to have such views. 
He studiously contrasts the well regulated intellect of the Greeks, with 
the fantastic confusion of eastern fable which passes for history; the 
exact chronology of his own country, with the indistinct and endless 
periods of the barbarians ; the critical selection of facts characteristic of 
Greek history, with the monstrous heaps of materials which the Asiatics 
accumulated without discrimination. This contrast with the fantastic 
style of the east, is similar to that in the Perse where whole nations and 
countless multitudes are represented as overcome by small, disciplined 
bands of Greeks ; so that the different characters of the two peoples are 
obvious in the causes of the victories gained by the one, and the 
defeats sustained by the other. ...... The purpose of Herodotus is to 
do honour to the love of freedom, which had so often led to victory, 
and to degrade a condition of thraldom, which had as often ensured 
defeat; he wished to mark the superior happiness of the poor but 
contented Greeks, over the barbarians of Asia and Africa however 
gorgeous their state ; to oppose, in short, his countrymen, strong in 
self-government, to the chaotic confusion of those barbarian millions. 
Consistently with this purpose, he so arranges his works, that all the 
nations Asiatic and African with their vicious governments, are placed 
in presence of the simple, enlightened, and disciplined Greeks. ...... 
The object of his interminable episodes is always plain; but they are 
to be considered especially in two points of view ; the first, that they 
were meant to recommend the work as a work for the people, and 
which the young might be induced to read; the second, that the 
more surprising the exploits of the barbarians might appear, the 
greater should be the superiority of Greek institutions, and the more 
brilliant the triumphs of Greek intelligence. It is unnecessary to 
enter into further details ; but one remark may be made in regard to 
the fabulous stories, the wonders so often discovered by Herodotus in 
merely natural events. A southern climate favours such things ; and 
even in our own days the southern countries of Europe, including the 
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South of France, are much more prone to the worship of saints 
and their legends, than the others. Herodotus, who only knew 
religion through tradition, could no more discard those wonders and 
fables, than Aristophanes his coarse wit and obscenities. He is a 
believer, although he often hints a doubt by such expressions as ‘ Su it 
is said, I have so heard.” He never wilfully deceives ; and the frank- 
ness and simplicity of his style brings everything home to the feelings, 
while the unadorned language, and the very prose itself recalls to our 
minds in the midst of mythological tales, that we are nevertheless 
upon historical ground. The two last books are devoted to unfold- 
ing the plan of the preceding narration; and from the beginning to 
the end, all the work is intended to teach a great political lesson to the 
whole Athenian people.’ 

‘It is the last point of the universal appeal made by Herodotus, 
which renders it necessary, in considering the history of Thucydides, 
to refer it to a period of time about forty years later; for in him may 
be recognized a new state of the public mind. The people no longer 
took a common character from a common mode of education, and the 
faithful historian must no longer contemplate the whole people in one 
undistinguished mass. Distinctions had been introduced into the ways 
of instructing the various classes; and he whose object it was to 
discover truth, was compelled to address the wiser portion of his 
countrymen. Thucydides felt that the moment was come, when the 
spirit that had carried civilization to the height at which it stood, and 
the intelligence necessary to keep it there, were gradually waning. 
While Herodotus often unconsciously portrays the mighty tendencies of 
the times of the wars against the Persians ; while he describes the 
people’s respect for religion, for uncorrupted manners, for law, and for 
the first law of all, which is the public liberty; Thucydides shows the 
causes which weakened these noble tendencies, and marred this spirit. It 
may justly be said that in Herodotus the age speaks, or that he is its or- 
gan ; but that Thucydides is above his age, and that strong in his own 
philosophy, experience, and in knowledge of mankind, in which he is 
far advanced beyond his contemporaries, he expresses his grave and 
earnest opinions to the few who are wise, and authoritatively declares 
to them how the good spirit of their fathers may be revived. If 
Herodotus, by the variety of his subjects, and an admirable arrange- 
ment of them, provides nourishment and exercise for the affections, 
Thucydides has given abundant intellectual food for the understanding. 
In him there is everywhere seen a rich and deep knowledge of the 
heart ; and the display of character is so fine, that we look at the 
work as at a painting or an acted play. This is no less true in 
regard to the speeches, than the narrative. In Herodotus, the 
speeches are lively pictures of the times, the express and eloquent 
image of the feelings ; in Thucydides they are the forcible results of a 
wise philosophy. Upon this head there exists another distinction. 
In Herodotus, as in Homer, the speeches are meant to enliven a long 
narrative. But Thucydides intends to display the true characters of his 
great personages by producing their internal reflections along with 
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their outward actions; and he endeavours to do this by skilfully ex- 
pressing their reasonings, and embodying their general train of thought. 
It is therefore indifferent to us whether Pericles actually spoke or not, 
as Thucydides makes him speak ; since we recognize in every word he 
utters, those peculiar qualities, which gave him so rare a degree of 
energy. Whodoes not perceive the school of Anaxagoras in his harsh 
appeals? Who does not, in his ever-recurring allusions to the public 
works, the institutions, the science, and the arts of Athens, see the 
man that made science and the arts essential principles with the 
Athenian democracy ? Who does not, in the skill with which Pericles 
ever takes advantage of the vanity of the Athenians, and perpetually 
contrasts their laws with those of Sparta, see the man who bound that 
ungovernable people with the same magic chain of glory, with which 
Napoleon in our times ruled his ambitious armies ?’ 

‘ Thus again the character of Brasidas is admirably displayed in his 
speeches ; his courage and Spartan devotedness in battle; his winning 
frankness when alliances are to be made, or preserved. An attractive, 
steady, and most noble spirit is apparent in all he says. The 
126th chapter of the Fourth Book is unquestionably one of the finest 
passages throughout the classics ; for its admirable expressions of the 
confidence of the man; _ his loftiness of mind ; his native and high 
wrought courage, unalloyed with insolence; his reliance upon the 
power of his country’s institutions to elevate the people and make 
them brave ; in short for portraying perfectly a truly wise and cou- 
rageous man, tranquil in the consciousness of a good cause even on 
the briak of destruction. And all this without one word of undue 
refinement or false pathos. We cannot be deceived in such a 
character. Thucydides had no intention to mislead us, he affects no 
sounding phrases, he makes no scenic representation of Brasidas ; 
but it is the historian himself who speaks with the spirit of the living 
hero.’ —vol. ii. p. 134—143. 


The foregoing notice is far from doing justice to the works* 





* The three volumes printed in 18]5--24 contain a history of the world 
to the 14th century. This was the basis of the very improved works noticed 
in the text. The other works of this able and industrious author are,— 

1807 The lives of Abelard and Dulcin. 

1809 The life of Theodore Beza. 

1812 The History of the Iconoclasts. 

1819 Dissertation on the Literature and Morals of France in the 13th 
century ; with a translation of a volume by Vincent of Beauvais. 

1823 History of the 18th century. 2 vols. 8vo. 

1830--33 Archives of History and Literature. 

1833 The life of Napoleon, a work reprinted from the Archives. 

It is a duty to recognize the merit of the professors of Germany, in 
return for the estimation in which they hold the great men of England. 
Professor Luden of Jena has written a life of Sir William Temple, of 
whom he said one day at a lecture, ‘If I know anything of the spirit of 
history, or if I have learned to judge of political institutions and conduct, 
it is to Sir William Temple that [ owe it all. —Russel’s Tour in Germany. 
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of Professor Schlosser upon the antient world. For compre- 
hensiveness of details, and acuteness of criticism ; for sobriety 
as well as boldness of opinion, qualities so difficult to be united ; 
it greatly excels all other productions of the kind. His pre- 
parations for the task of the historian, and the wide range 
of his labours, may be inferred from the list at the head 
of this paper, and from that in the note. Independently of 
the intrinsic value of the works of this studious statesman, for 
a statesman he really is who can write so well and so variously, 
they deserve especial attention at this moment, inasmuch as 
they throw great light upon the character of the Germans of the 
class of which he is a distinguished member. The prospect 
that the political crisis is fast approaching in Germany, will bring 
many such men from their closets to the arena of legislative 
assemblies ; and it is good that their capacity should be known 
to the European public. 





Art. XVI. — 1. Speech of the Right Honourable Charles Tennyson 
in his Place in Parliament, on his Motion for referring to the 
consideration of a Committee the question of Shortening the 
Duration of Parliaments. July 23rd, 1833. 


2. Speech of Thomas Babington Macaulay, Esq. M.P. at a Public 
Dinner given at Leeds to the Members for the West Riding of 
Yorkshire, November 6, 1833. 


S to Parliaments,’ says Dean Swift, in aletter to Pope, ‘I adored 

the wisdom of that Gothic institution, which makes them 
annual ; and I was confident, our Liberty could never be placed upon 
a firm foundation until that ancient Law were restored to us. For 
who sees not, that while such Assemblies are permitted to have a 
longer duration, there grows up a commerce of corruption between 
the Ministry and the Deputies, wherein they both find their accounts, 
to the manifest danger of Liberty! Which traffic would neither 
answer the design nor expense, if Parliaments met once a year*.’ 


On the question of annual Parliaments, such is the opinion of 
aneminent Tory writer, the friend and adviser of the Arch-Tories 
Harley and Bolingbroke, in a confidential communication to 
a Tory friend. Having seen what one of the first of Tories has 
said in favour of short Parliaments, let us hear what the prince 
of radicals has said respecting their utility. 





* Dr, Swift to Mr. Pope, Jan. 10. 1720. 
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‘ Consider [says Jeremy Bentham] in the first place, the case of each 
member taken individually. First, the shorter the term he is in his 
seat,—the nearer, in cases of imputed misconduct, the term at 
which any mischief produced by such misconduct may be made to 
cease ;—and, in the way of example to others, the more impressive 
the sort of punishment, involved in a removal produced by such a 
cause. Second, by lessening by the amount of the difference in the 
length of the term in the two opposite cases, the inducement which a 
candidate could have to launch out into expenses too great for his 
circumstances,—lessening thereby the danger of his coming into the 
House in a venal state*.’ 

‘Next consider the case of the whole House taken in the aggre- 
gate.—The smaller the length given to that service, the smaller the 
length of sinister service, which a corruptly disposed member will 
have to sell ; the smaller, consequently the length which it will be in 
the power of Corruptor-General and Co. to purchase.—The greater 
the number of the parcels into which the present length of cervice is 
broken down,—the greater the number of those lengths of service, 
which, for the continuance of a given length of corrupt service at the 
hands of a majority of the members, Corruptor-General and Co. will 
have to purchase ; and thence the greater the chance, that the aggre- 
gate number of the masses of the matter of corruption at his disposal, 
will prove insufficient for that pernicious purposet.’ 

The above few sentences coming from two very opposite au- 
thorities, each in his way remarkable for acuteness and discern- 
ment, and at the interval of nearly a century, contain all that in 
good sense and sound philosophy needs be urged in favour of the 
utility and necessity of short Parliaments. 

There will here be given a brief review of the history of 
English parliaments, in so far as their duration is concerned ; 
next, of the arguments that have been advanced in favour 
of short and long parliaments; and finally a comparison 
between the practical advantages and disadvantages which 
resulted to the English people from the respective practices. 

In the early period of English history, Parliaments were annual ; 
or in other words, for every session a new writ was issued, and 
such a thing as a prorogation, or the same Parliament meeting 
a second time after sitting a session, was a thing hardly known. 
The cause of this was obvious enough. The service performed 
by a member of Parliament was a duty exacted of him by the 
state. The feudal monarchs had little substantial power, and 





* The Prophet was a man whose jokes came from him in pure simplicity, 
without his knowing it himself. Is it possible to help laughing, at the idea 
of a Member of the House of Commons coming into the House ‘in a venal 
state’ ?—£d. 

+ Plan of Parliamentary Reform, in the form of a Catechism. By 
Jeremy Bentham, 1817. p. 253, 
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were too poor to corrupt the representatives of the people. In 
those early and rude times, the duties of a member of Parliament 
were compulsory, and may be compared to those which are 
now exacted from sheriffs, churchwardens, jurors, or even 
witnesses. There was little honour and no profit to be got bya 
seat in parliament; and to have compelled a member to have 
served for two years successively, would have been con- 
sidered as great a hardship as to compel a man to serve the 
disagreeable offices of churchwarden and overseer of the poor, 
or the expensive one of high sheriff, for two or more years 
following. The king and his ministers summoned the represen- 
tatives of the people only because they could not raise money 
without them; pretty much in the same manner as church- 
wardens summon a vestry, when they think themselves under 
the necessity of levying a church-rate upon the parish. Ac- 
cordingly, from the year 1265, or the 49th of Henry 3rd, to 1484, 
or Ist of Richard the 2nd, there are few years indeed, in which 
a new Parliament was not held, and these few years are very easily 
accounted for, either by the absence of the English monarchs 
in France or Scotland, or the existence of a civil war or depopu- 
lating pestilence in the heart of the kingdom. In this long 
period of 219 years, there are but four instances on record in 
which parliaments sat even for so long a period as an entire 
year; while within the compass of one and the same year there 
were occasionally held two, three, and even four different par- 
liaments. But whatever the cause which produced these 
frequent parliaments, the results were beneficial. The members 
came fresh and frequent from their constituents, and were there- 
fore at all times the true representatives of the opinions, feelings, 
and interests of those who delegated them. 

In the fifth year of Edward the 2nd, corresponding with the 
year 1311, an Act of Parliament was passed ordaining ‘ That 
the king shall hold a Parliament once in the year, or twice if 
need be.’ In the fourth year of the reign of Edward the Third, 
or 1331, an Act was passed which directed ‘that a Parliament 
shall be holden every year once, and more often if need be :’ and 
as in those rude times, whatever they may be now, kings were 
somewhat slippery and faithless, this monarch was made to re- 
enact the same law, and nearly in the same terms, upwards of 
forty years thereafter. The prerogative lawyers would have us to 
understand, not that the king is or ever was bound by these 
statutes of Edward the third to call a new parliament every 
year, but that they obliged him only to permit a parliament to 
sit annually for the redress of grievances and despatch of 
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business—‘if need be*’ This is contradicted by irrefragable 
facts. From the commencement of the reign of Edward the 
first, or 1299, to the commencement of the reign of Henry the 
seventh, or 1485, a period of 186 years, there sat no less than 
135 distinct parliaments; an astonishing number considering 
the long and frequent absences of the English princes abroad ; 
for this embraces the most active period of the French and 
Scottish wars. From the commencement of the arbitrary line of 
princes which began after the civil wars of the houses of York and 
Lancaster, to the accession of the house of Stuart, a period of 118 
years, the number of parliaments summoned was in all no more 
than twenty-eight, which gives but one parliament for every four 
years. In the reign of the first prince of this line, Henry the 
seventh, the number of parliaments held was but three, which 
gives but a parliament for every three years of his reign. In 
the despotic government of his son, there were but three parlia- 
ments held in along reign of thirty-eight years. And in the 
still longer reign of Elizabeth for forty-five years, but ten par- 
liaments were held; while in the joint reigns of Edward the 
sixth and Mary, making between them eleven years, no less 
than seven parliaments were held. It thus appears, that the 
more despotic and powerful the prince, the fewer were the re- 
ferences made to the opinions of the nation ; and the contrary. 
In the eighty-six years of the Stuart dynasty, only nine- 
teen parliaments were called; giving only one parliament to 
four years and ahalf. James the First held but four parlia- 
ments in a reign of twenty-two years; and his son, who attempted 
to govern without them altogether, and by so doing brought on 
that glorious rebellion against despotism which is after all 
the real basis of such liberties as the English have been since per- 
mitted to enjoy, and without which we should in all probability 
at the present day have scarcely been on a level in point of public 
spirit, political liberty, wealth, and industry, with the nations of 
Germany, held but four parliaments in a reign of twenty-four 
years. After dispensing with parliaments for twelve years, the 
first which he summoned, and which eventually overthrew his 
authority, brought in the first bill for triennial parliaments. The 
great object in this case was not so much to limit the duration 
of Parliament, as to secure the existence of one. It consequently 
provided, that in case the Lord Chancellor did not issue writs to 
convoke a parliament, the peers of the realm or any twelve of 
them should do so;—that failing these, the sheriffs, mayors, 





* Blackstone’s Commentaries. Vol. i. B, 1. 
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and bailiffs should issue the writs, and that if these latter should 
neglect to do so, heavy penalties being at the same time im- 
posed on all the fore-mentioned parties neglecting to comply, 
then the citizens, burgesses, and freeholders should of their 
own accord proceed to elect knights, citizens, and burgesses. 
The same Act provided, that ‘no parliament should be dissolved 
or prorogued within fifty days of the time appointed for their 
meeting, nor adjourned within fifty days after their meeting 
but by consent of either house respectively.’ This salutary and 
vigorous act of legislation was passed in 1640. 

In 1664, or four years after the Restoration, this celebrated 
Act which seemed so effectually to provide for the liberty of 
a. was repealed, and the reason assigned in the pream- 

le of the Act doing so, was that its provisions were in ‘ deroga- 
tion of his majesty’s just rights and prerogatives.’ Another 
bill was passed at the same time, which by way of compensation 
provided that the sitting of parliament should not be interrupted 
for more than three years. This was the work of a parliament 
the great majority of which consisted of royalists, and which 
from the number of persons dependent on the crown who sat 
in it, earned the unenviable epithet of the ‘ Pensionary Parlia- 
ment,’ and of which the duration was prolonged for seven- 
teen years. The revolution of 1688, which drove a foolish 
bigot from the throne and placed upon it his own daughter, 
with her husband his own nephew, was brought about by a 
temporary union of the two aristocratic parties. As usual, the 
arties who invited the new prince, neglected to force him 
into a proper capitulation with the nation. He was admitted 
to the throne with vague and general declarations in favour of 
liberty; and it was not until six years after his accession, that 
they forced him to assent to the celebrated Triennial Bill. The 
Triennial Bill was first brought forward in 1692, and after 
passing both Houses of Parliament, was refused the royal 
assent; it was passed two years afterwards, only because, as 
Burnett the friend of King William assures us, his Majesty 
could not obtain a supply without it. So that in reality, as 
far as royalty was concerned, this grand concession to national 
liberty, was little else than what in vulgar parlance is called 
‘raising the wind,’ by a needy treasury. The preamble is 
remarkable. ‘ Whereas,’ it says, ‘by the ancient laws and 
statutes of this kingdom, frequent Parliaments ought to be 
held ; and whereas frequent and new Parliaments tend much to 
the happy union and good agreement of the king and people,’ 
&c. In this Act, all ambiguity in the law respecting Sessions 
of Parliament and new Parliaments, was removed. In the im- 
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perfect reports which are left of the debates in Parliament, the 
arguments in favour of short Parliaments are given in quaint 
old English, of which one or two specimens will be given. 
Harley, afterwards the Tory minister of Queen Anne, and who 
ultimately framed the Triennial Bill that was assented to by 
the Crown, is thus represented to have expressed himself in 
favour of the measure : 


*A standing Parliament can never be a true representative. Men 
are much altered after having been some time here, and are not the 
same men as sent up.’ 


Hopkins, the member for Coventry *, spoke thus :-— 

* Our ancestors always aimed at this, as appears by several ancient 
laws to this purpose. The like was well enough offered at in the last 
ill times. When men continue here long, they alter. ‘They come up 
hither free-men, but are here made bond-men. If to be elected 
be an honour, let neighbours share ; if a burthen, so likewise +.’ 


Triennial Parliaments lasted from 1694 to 1716, or two and 
twenty years; when the Act establishing them was repealed at 
an interval of one year after the accession of the present family 
to the throne. 

The history of the Septennial Act may be briefly given. It was 
the illegitimate and violent proceeding of the Whigs for what 
most people now think a desirable purpose, the preventing a 
return to the Rey absoluto ;—just as the acts of the Tories in 
1792 were illegitimate and violent proceedings for what most 
people now think an wndesirable purpose, the preventing a 
Reform of the House of Commons. The facts are these; and 
the only way in which they connect with the present inquiry, 
is by asking whether there is anything in the origin or conse- 
quences of the Septennial Act which should be an argument for 
continuing it now. 

The preamble of the Septennial Bill describes the pretexts 
under which it was enacted. It runs as follows :— 


* And whereas it hath been found by experience that the said clause 
hath proved very grievous and burthensome, by occasioning much 
greater and more continued expenses, in order to elections of members 
to serve in Parliament, and more violent and lasting heats and animo- 
sities among the subjects of this realm than were ever known before 
the said clause was enacted ; and the said provision of it should it 
continue, may probably, at this juncture, when a restless and popish 
faction are designing and endeavouring to renew the rebellion within 
the kingdom and an invasion from abroad, be destructive to peace 
and security of the government ; be it enacted, &c.’ 





* Believed to have been afterwards Secretary for Ireland, 
+ Parliamentary History, Vol. v. 
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The best speech made upon this occasion against the Septen- 
nial Bill, was that of Mr. Shippen;—Pope’s ‘ downright 
Shippen ;’ the man whose example the poet said he loved to 
imitate when he aimed at being bold and plain-spoken. Mr. 
Shippen used the following words in his place in the House of 
Commons. 


‘The main reason for the Bill, is that the dissatisfactions 
of the people are so great, and the enemies of the government 
both at home and abroad so watchful, that new elections will occasion 
new riots, rekindle the rebellion, and be destructive to the peace and 
security of the government. If this argument be applied to the 
ministry, I can only answer that it is no concern of ours whether they 
have rendered themselves odious to the people or not. They are more 
properly the object of our jealousy than our care. They may be 
destroyed, and the government subsist. But if it be applied to his 
Majesty, I will venture to say, that none of those who were called 
enemies to the government or abettors of the rebellion, could have 
offered an argument so injurious to his Majesty's honour.’ 


In the Lords, Earl Poulet urged, ‘ that King William gained 
the hearts of his subjects by the Triennial Act; and that it 
would look somewhat strange that the most popular of our laws 
should be repealed a year after the Protestant succession took 
place.’ Lord Trevor observed in the same place, what of course 
it was impossible to deny, ‘ that if the House of Commons con- 
tinued themselves, they were no more the representatives of the 
people but a House of their own making.’ And the celebrated 
Earl of Peterborough, the Spanish conqueror, in reference 
to the same subject said, ‘ that if the present Parliament 
continued beyond the time for which they were chosen, he 
knew not how to express the manner of their existence, unless, 
begging leave of that venerable bench (turning to the bishops), 
he had recourse to the distinction used in the Athanasian 
Creed, for they would be neither made, nor created, but pro- 
ceeding.’ 

The opposition to the bill was ,in vain. It passed both 
in Lords and Commons with a majority of about one-third 
of each House; and, very unlike the reception of the first 
Triennial Bill, quietly received the royal assent. The friends 
and framers of the Triennial Bill were for the most part Tories, 
and its opponents for the most part Whigs. The framers and 
friends of the Bill for long Parliaments were all Whigs, and its 
enemies all Tories. 

The Septennial Act, although the Whigs soon quarrelled 
among themselves, kept them in power for a period of four 
and forty years. The first attempt to repeal it was not made 
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until 1736, eighteen years after it had been in full operation. 
By this time the Whigs had split into two parties, at the head 
of one of which was Walpole, in the administration ; at that of 
the other, the Pultneys, the Carterets, the Chathams, the Pel- 
hams, in other words the sot-disant ‘ patriots.’ 

‘It had,’ says Coxe in his memoirs of Walpole, ‘ been a matter of 
surprise that a question which was so well calculated to increase their 
popularity, had not been proposed before. But the fact was that, in 
this particular instance, the opposition was divided. The Tories and 
Jacobites who had strenuously resisted the introduction of the Bill, 
could not obtain the co-operation of the disaffected Whigs, as it 
seemed to imply a dereliction to vote for the repeal of a Bill which 
they had once thought necessary for the security of the Protestant 
succession.’ 

The fact is that the schismatic Whigs, feeling themselves 
in a false and scandalous position, would never have moved for 
the repeal of the Septennial Act at all, had they not been goaded 
on by the leading Tories, who in hatred of Walpole had joined 
this section of their enemies. The motion for the repeal was 
lost only by a majority of 63 in a house of 431 members. The 
motion was renewed every year afterwards, until |‘ the patriots’ 
got into power in 1741; and then, of course, ‘the patriots’ 
never thought any more about it. 

In 1745, the question of shortening the duration of Parliaments 
was renewed ; by the opposition, of course. It is remarkable 
that the motion on this occasion was not for a return to triennial 
parliaments, but for annual parliaments, in conformity, as was ex- 
pressly stated in debate, to the ancient constitution as it subsisted 
before the war of the Roses and the usurpations of the despotic 
Tudors. The exact words were, ‘ that leave be given to bring in 
a bill to enforce the calling of a new parliament every year, after 
the expiration of the present parliament.’ The ‘ patriots’ were, 
upon this occasion, somewhat ashamed of defending septennial 
parliaments, but they felt themselves quite free to abuse annual 
parliaments ; and to praise triennial parliaments, because at the 
time triennial parliaments happened not to be asked for. The 
only ‘ patriot’ who defended long parliaments, was Sir William 
Young ; whose speech was full of the ordinary common-places 
upon the subject. The present Earl Grey, when in 1793 he 
presented the petition of the ‘Friends of the People’ for a 
parliamentary reform, took occasion to observe, that, although 
at the period of 1745 we were engaged in a foreign war,and there 
was a dangerous rebellion at home, this was the only occasion in 
which neither internal insurrection, nor discontent, nor foreign 
wars, active or prospective, were urged as an argument against 
shortening the duration of parliaments, 
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In 1758, with the great Earl of Chatham in power, the attempt to 
shorten the duration of parliaments was once more renewed and 
of course successfully resisted ; the division in the Commons 
giving a majority against the motion, of 116 in a house of 264 
members. NSmollet upon the result of this division makes the 
following reflections. 


‘ The longest and warmest debate which was maintained in the 
course of this session, arose from a motion for leave to bring in 
a bill for shortening the term and duration of future parliaments; a 
measure truly patriotic, against which no substantial argument could 
be produced, although the motion was rejected by the majority, on 
pretence, that, whilst the nation was engaged in such a dangerous and 
expensive war, it would be improper to think of introducing such 
alteration in the form of government. Reasons of equal strength and 
solidity will never be wanting to the patrons and ministers of corrup- 
tion and venality. The alteration proposed was nothing less than 
removing and annulling an encroachment which had been made on the 
constitution; it might have been effected without the least pang or 
convulsion, to the general satisfaction of the nation; far from being 
unreasonable at this juncture, it would have enhanced the national 
representation abroad, and rendered the war more formidable to the 
enemies of Great Britain, by convincing them that it was supported by 
a ministry and parliament, who stood upon such good terms with the 
people. Indeed, a quick succession of parliaments might have discon- 
certed and perhaps expelled that spirit of confidence and generosity, 
which now so remarkably espoused and gratified the Sovereign’s 
predilection for the interest of Hanover*.’ 


During the seventy years, from 1760 to 1830, that the Tory 
party, with intermissions hardly worth naming, were in 
power, that party which had framed and introduced the 
Triennial Bill, which had defended it for more than sixty years, 
which had reviled the Septennial Act for nearly half a century, 
strenuously opposed itself to the shortening of parliaments 
in any shape or form. For several sessions, from 1770 to 1780, 
Mr. Sawbridge, an Alderman of London, had made an annual 
motion for shortening the duration of parliaments, which was 
opposed by Whig as well as Tory. In the last-named year, a 
new light seems suddenly to have burst upon a few of the 
Whigs and among the rest upon Charles James Fox, who, 
having constantly opposed the motion before, was now of course 
taunted for his inconsistency by his then political enemy, 
and very quickly afterwards political friend and colleague of 
Coalition memory, Lord North. The causes which gave rise 
to the change in Mr. Fox’s opinions, were of a pressing and 





* History of Great Britain, Reign of George the Second. 
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substantial nature. He was not in power, and he was member 
for Westminster. In a word, his name appears as Chairman of 
the ‘Society for Constitutional Information’ at that very 
moment. A sub-committee of this Society had drawn up a 
Report, with a plan for taking the suffrages of the people at 
the election of representatives to serve in parliament. It was 
part of the plan in question, that the election of representatives 
should be annual, and that all the male inhabitants of the 
country, (aliens, minors, criminals, and insane persons, excepted), 
should be admitted to vote at the election of representatives. 
The Report was approved of by the General Committee by 
the following resolution, which seems of sufficient interest 
for republication. 
* King’s Arms Tavern, Palace Yard. 
Tuesday, July 18, 1780. 

Resolved—That the thanks of this Committee be given to the 
Chairman and Members of the Sub-Committee, for the intelligent 
Report made by them, relative to the Election of Members to serve in 
the Commons House of Parliament.’ 

‘ That the Report of the Sub-Committee be printed, and copies 
sent to the several Committees of the counties, cities, and boroughs 
of this kingdom. 

(Signed) 
C. J. Fox, Chairman*.’ 

The ‘Chairman of the Committee of the Society for Con- 
stitutional Information’ was three times in office thereafter, and 
always the most influential man in the Cabinet; but never once 
thought of shortening the duration of parliaments. The 
Septennial Act in short worked well enough for a man in 
office. Mr. Burke, always a Whig until he became a renegade 
and the pensioner of a party which he had passed nearly thirty 
years of a parliamentary life in reviling, was more consistent 
in his Whiggery than Fox, and, in the debate of 1780, defended 
the necessity and the excellence of the Septennial Act. Among 
his papers was found a copy of his speech on the occasion, 
full of eloquent declamation and common-places+. 

In 1793, the question of parliamentary reform was again 
brought forward, and, on the sixth of May, the honourable 
Charles Grey, now the Earl of the same name and first Lord 
of the Treasury, on presenting the petition of the members of 
the Society of the Friends of the People associated for the 
purpose of obtaining a parliamentary reform, and which among 





* Tracts published and distributed gratis by the Society for Constitutional 
Information. London 1783. 
+ Burke’s Speeches, Vol. ii. p. 160. 
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other complaints respecting the representation complained 
that the elective franchise was only ‘ renewed once in seven 
years,’ is represented as having spoken to the following 
effect :— 


‘ At the Revolution also the necessity of short Parliaments was 
asserted ; and every departure from these principles, was in some 
shape a departure from the spirit and practice of the constitution. 
...With respect to shortening the duration of parliaments, it did not 
appear to him that it would be advantageous without a total alteration 
of the present system.’ 


Mr. Grey was still more explicit in the speech which he made 
on the 6th of May 1797, on his own motion for a Reform in 
Parliament. 

In 1821, Mr. Lambton, now Lord Durham, a member of the 
cabinet which introduced Reform, and now known to have 
been himself the real author of the Bill, made a motion in the 
Commons for a Parliamentary Reform; an important part of 
which was the repeal of the Septennial Act. ‘ This measure,’ 
he said, ‘ which I cannot but characterize as a most daring and 
unconstitutiona! exercise of Parliamentary authority.’ After so 
characterizing the Septennial Act, he proceeds to state that it 
may possibly have been ‘ founded on circumstances of tempo- 
rary necessity ;’ and he concludes by observing that he would 
not ‘consider any alteration beneficial which did not include a 
recurrence to Triennial Parliaments.’ Ninety-eight members 
only, out of 658 representatives of the people, thought it worth 
while to attend to the debate ;—that is, the most material 
interests of the people were thought worthy of consideration by 
considerably less than one sixth part of the pretended repre- 
sentatives of the people; and of that fraction much more than 
one half were hostile to Reform, so that the staunch friends of 
the people amounted to exactly forty-three, or to about one 
fifteenth part of their sot-disant deputies. If the salutary rule 
observed in the general government of the United States, of a 
majority of the House constituting a quorum, had prevailed, at 
least 330 members ought to have attended instead of ninety- 
eight. 

"For the reader’s instruction, or at all events for his amuse- 
ment, are given here a few of the most important divisions 
which have taken place since the Revolution on the question of 
shortening the duration of Parliaments, or of Parliamentary 
Reform generally, which always embraced, except in the case of 
Mr. Pitt’s Reforms, the minor question of duration. 
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For. Against. § Majority. 
1692 First Triennial Bill 210 wee 198. aco 7 
1694 The Triennial Bill 276 we 156 we 120 
1716 Septennial Bill 264 we 121 wee 148 
1734 Repeal of Do. 184 we 247 we G68 
1745 Annual Parliaments LIS we (145 we «$82 
1758 Shortening duration 74 we 190 we 196 
1780 Do. do. QO se 192 we 102 
1793 Mr. Grey, Reform 41.0. 282 wo 241 
1797 Do. do GS «ws OH « 06 


1817 Sir F. Burdett, Reform TT we 965 we 168 
1818 Repeal of Septennial Act 42 .. 177 =. 135 


1819 Reform SB xcs 15S wee - 
1821 Mr. Lambton, Reform Cw SB we B 
1833 Shortening duration 164 coo 213 ovo 49 


The next object will be to give a brief refutation of some of 
the arguments which have been advanced in favour of long par- 
liaments, and an examination of those which have been urged 
against short ones. First then, it is insisted that a Parlia- 
ment elected by the people to sit for three years, had a right to 
extend its duration to seven. If it had, it had an equally good 
right to extend it to fourteen years, or during the life of all its 
members, or for that matter, to make the pretended representa- 
tion of the people hereditary in the persons of the sitting mem- 
bers. This argument is derived from the absurd doctrine of the 
omnipotence of Parliament; or in other words from the gross 
imperfection of the British constitution, or rather the absence of 
what is really meant by that term. A constitution does not mean 
an existing state of things ; but a constituted agreement or under- 
standing between the community at large and the existing govern- 
ment, touching what things are entrusted to the said govern- 
ment to do and regulate, and what are not. No alteration can 
be made in the American frame of government, unless such 
alteration be proposed by two-thirds of both Houses of Congress, 
or on the application of the legislatures of two-thirds of the 
several States, comprising the State where a convention for 
proposing such alteration shall be called; and even in this 
case, the alteration proposed by the convention shall not be 
valid, unless ratified by the legislatures of three-fourths of the 
States composing the Union, or by conventions in three-fourths 
of the States in question. Here are tokens of the thing entitled a 
constitutional majority ; or the commission to a certain majority, 
of powers not entrusted to a simple one. This is business-like, 
and shows the Americans mean to be taken care of. Compare 
this with the facility and levity with which the most popular 
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of our institutions might be abrogated, or the most vicious and 
tyrannical laws enacted. The Septennial Act was passed in 
the Lords by a majority of only thirty-five, and in the Commons 
by a majority of only 120, in a House of only 432 ; not less than 
126 of the pretended representatives of the people being absent 
upon this most solemn occasion. The actual number that voted 
was 276, which is by three votes less than half the number 
which constituted the national representation at the time. In 
fact, as the constitution at present stands, a bold and corrupt 
ministry might carry the worst possible measure by the smallest 
possible majority. For example, our seven years parliaments 
might be converted into seventeen years parliaments after the 
sample of the Pensionary Parliament of Charles II, by the casting 
vote of the Speaker of the House of Commons, who has 6,0007. 
a year, looks to a pension and a title, and cannot occupy the 
Chair of the House without the approval of the Crown ; and by 
the casting voice of the Speaker of the House of Lords,—an 
office held at the will of the Crown, with a salary of 14,0004. 
a year, a title and a pension in prospect. 

Junius, who wrote before Convéntions for repairing and im- 
proving constitutions were known, and before the establishment 
of American freedom had liberalized mankind, thus ingeniously 
patches up an apology for the British constitution, while he 
paints in strong colours the evils which would arise from the 
omnipotence claimed by the oligarchy. — 


‘ The power of the legislature is limited, not only by the general 
rules of natural justice, and the welfare of the community, but by the 
forms and principles of our particular constitution. If this doctrine 
oe not true, we must admit, that King, Lords, and Commons, have no 
rule to direct their resolutions, but merely their own will and pleasure. 
They might unite the legislative and executive power in the same 
hands, and dissolve the constitution by an Act of Parliament. But I 
am persuaded you will not leave it to the choice of seven hundred 
persons, notoriously corrupted by the crown, whether seven millions of 
their equals shall be freemen or slaves. ‘The certainty of forfeiting 
their own rights, when they sacrifice those of the nation, is no check 
to a brutal, degenerate mind *.’ 


The next argument in favour of long Parliaments, and against 
short ones, is that frequent elections would increase corruption ; 
and of course, that the oftener the election, the more the bribery 
and corruption. If this were true, there is no foundation for the 
limit of seven years, nor indeed for any other limitation. To ren- 
der Parliaments incorruptible they ought to be made perpetual. 





* Dedication to the English nation. 
VOL, xx.—=—Westminsier Review. P 
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The purest representative would in this case be the man that 
was sent into Parliament for life, and the constituency freest 
from bribery would be that which returned him, because it 
could be bribed only once in a generation. This argument in 
favour of long Parliaments was very early set at rest. ‘ This 
Bill, said the Earl of Nottingham, in reference to the Septen- 
nial Act, when it was passed in 1717, ‘ was so far from pre- 
venting corruption, that it would rather increase it; for the longer 
a Parliament is to last, the more valuable to be purchased is a 
seat in it, and the greater also is the danger of corrupting the 
members of it.’ The fund applicable for the purposes of corrup- 
tion is neither unlimited nor inexhaustible, any more than the 
capital to be embarked in any more legitimate speculation. Ifa 
member can afford to expend 10,000/. and no more on a 
contested election once in six years, it is clear that he can 
expend no more if the election should take place twice within 
that period ; or that he could expend only 5,000/. on a triennial 
election, when he can afford to expend double that sum upon a 
septennial one, commonly of six years duration. The money 
expended in purchasing a seat in Parliament, is either laid out 
for ostentation or profit. A Parliament that lasts six years is 
worth 1,000/ a year, or 6,000/.; and a Parliament that lasts 
but three years, at the same rate is worth but half the amount. 
In fact, for 1,000/. a-year, the proprietors of pocket boroughs 
were in the practice before the passing of the Reform Bill, of 
furnishing members with seats from year to year; or the seat 
was purchased out and out for the entire Parliament, at a 
general election for 6,000/.,—for 5,000/. if a year of the Parlia- 
ment had expired,—for 4,000/. if two years had expired ; 
and so on. All this of course supposed a monarch in sound 
health, and whose life was worth six, five, or four years pur- 
chase. If the monarch was old and infirm and on the 
brink of the grave, the bargain was always of a temporary 
nature. When a member sold his independence out and out, to 
either of the two oligarchical factions, that is to say pledged 
himself to vote through thick and thin with his party,—then 
the patron of the seat let him have it at a diminished charge, 
for the obvious reason that the patron was a partner in the an- 
ticipated profits or advantages, whatever they might be. The 
farmer who holds a seven years lease of his land, can lay out 
capital with some prospect of profit, and therefore can claim a 
better bargain from the owner; but he who holds only a lease 
of three years has too precarious a tenure to admit of his making 
any considerable outlay in improvement; while the tenant at will, 
or he who can be ousted from his tenement at the end of 
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the year, will hardly dare to lay outa sixpence, and consequently 
must be charged a higher rent. This is a familiar illustration of 
a subject almost too plain and obvious indeed for illustration. 

But to come to historical facts, the introduction of the Sept- 
ennial Bill by the ministers of George I was itself a bribe 
offered to the Whig Parliament that passed it. The tenure of 
the places of the members was but of three years duration, and 
the ministers more than doubled the term of the lease; added, 
in fact, above 130 per cent to its value. Indeed, at the 
very moment that the Bill was going through Parliament, the 
friends of corruption appear to have been both active and 
successful. Upon the motion that the Bill be committed, the 
ministry had a majority of no more than 72 votes, in a House 
of 396; whereas, on the final motion, ‘ that the Bill do pass,’ 
the majority had increased to 143, ina House of 385. Eleven 
members appear to have absented themselves, and the ma- 
jority had been doubled. In short, considering the corruption 
of the times, it seems highly probable that on or about 82 
members of the honourable House had either fingered Walpole’s 
gold, or pocketed the bank-notes which by the purest accident 
were left under their plates, according to the clumsy fashion of 
the age. In the ten years which preceded the Septennial Act, 
the sum expended in secret service money was 337,960/. 
sterling. This period embraced five years of what have been 
commonly called the glorious wars of Queen Anne. In the ten 
years which followed the passing of the Septennial Act, the sum 
expended for secret service money was 1,453,400/. sterling. 
The whole of this was a period of profound peace. The differ- 
ence of 1,115,000/. between the expenditure under the triennial 
and septennial system, is known to have been paid by the Whig 
ministers, to the members of the Whig Parliament which 
passed the Septennial Act, and which proved itself in all other 
matters so subservient to the will of the court. Walpole said, 
that every man under the new system had his price; he made 
but one exception, ‘ he would not,’ he said, ‘ tell who was bribed, 
but he would tell who was not bribed,’ and this was Mr. Shippen 
—*“ downright Shippen ;” a Tory, a Jacobite, a bitter enemy 
of long Parliaments, but of integrity beyond suspicion or 
temptation. 

The next objection urged in favour of long Parliaments, and 
of course against frequent Parliaments, is, that in large places 
especially, they are calculated to produce excitement, irrita- 
tion, and unpleasant feeling, among the constituent bodies, 
The less frequent the election, or the greater the interval at 
which the elections take place, of course the more violent will 
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be the excitement and the irritation ; and the more frequent the 
elections, the less violent and the less dangerous will be the 
excitement. This is human nature, and it is also common sense. 
But excitement and irritation in large places, supposing them to 
exist, are a very cheap price paid for good representation. In 
fact they ought to exist, for excitement and irritation mean 
nothing more or less, in the mouths of the enemies of popular 
rights, than that the people take a deep interest in their own 
concerns,—an interest very inconvenient to those who are dis- 
posed to manage or mismanage for them. Inthe United States 
of America, the number of elections, either for the general 
government, the state governments, municipalities, magistrates, 
judges, or clergymen, is almost innumerable; yet there, in a 
period of half a century, they have never produced insurrection, 
tumult, riot, or even inconvenient excitement. 

The next objection to frequent elections is the very reverse 
of the last. If elections are too frequent, the people will take 
no interest in them; that is to say, they will produce neither 
excitement nor irritation, but go off too smoothly. This objec- 
tion has been urged by the same parties that have urged 
the opposite. One party of our Tory travellers in 
America, insist that the excitement at the elections in that 
country, is too great and of too frequent occurrence; while 
another party insists, that the frequency of elections destroys all 
excitement and interest whatever; and these last refer with 
pride and satisfaction, to the turbulence, the violence, the ale, 
and the drunkenness, of a fifteen days contested election in 
England under the old system. One enemy of short Parlia- 
ments, but a few months back, having dwelt at considerable 
length upon the inconvenient excitement produced in large 
places by frequent elections, forgot himself before he ended his 
speech, and concluded by declaring that at the last Westminster 
election, being the fifth within three years, the electors said to 
the canvassers who went about asking votes for the respective 
candidates, ‘Come to us no more about elections, we are 
plagued out of our lives.’ The excitement and the indifference 
alleged by the honourable member, were about equally well 
founded. 

A further objection made to frequent Parliaments, is that 
they would render the people insolent, increase their power, and 
consequently diminish the power of the aristocracy. In this 
there is plain dealing. There are many ways of stating this 
objection, all substantially the same, but the terms vary greatly 
according to the taste of society at the time; because the 
language which was used towards the people 120 years ago, 
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would have been indecent fifty years ago, and at the present 
day absolutely unsafe without much dilution. ‘The courtiers,’ 
says Smollet, in speaking of the Triennial Bill of 1692, ‘now 
objected, that frequent elections would render the freeholders 
proud and insolent, encourage faction among the electors, and 
entail a continual expense upon the Member, as he would find 
himself obliged, during the whole time of his sitting, to behave 
like a candidate, conscious how soon the time of election would 
revolye*,’ This was no doubt a terrible hardship. By the 
middle of the reign of George IIJ, this blunt and uncouth 
frankness of phraseology had become quite obsolete, and dis- 
paragement of the people assumed a new garb, of which the 
following is a sample, from the most eloquent and skilful 
defender of long Parliaments. ‘The destruction,’ says Mr. 
Burke, ‘ of independent fortunes, will be the consequence on 
the part of the candidate. What will be the consequence of 
triennial corruption, triennial drunkenness, triennial idleness, 
triennial law-suits, litigations, prosecutions, triennial phrenzy, 
of society dissolved, industry interrupted, ruined; of those 
personal hatreds, that will never be suffered to soften; those 
animosities and feuds, which will be rendered immortal ; those 
quarrels which are never to be appeased ; morals vitiated and 
gangrened to the vitals? I think no stable and useful advant- 
ages were ever made by the money got at elections by the voter, 
but all he gets is doubly lost to the public ; it is money given 
to diminish the general stock of the community, which is in the 
industry of the subject. I am sure that it is a good while 
before he or his family settle again to their business. Their 
heads will never cool; the temptations of elections will be for 
ever glittering before their eyes. They will all grow politicians ; 
every One, quitting his business, will chuse to enrich himself 
by his vote. They will all take the gauging-rod ; new places 
will be made for them ; they will run to the custom-house quay, 
their looms and ploughs will be deserted +.’ 

In the reign of William IV, ‘ triennial corruption, triennial 
drunkenness, triennial idleness, triennial law-suits,’ are softened 
down to such gentle generalities as periodical excitement, 
periodical irritation, periodical ‘ unpleasant feeling among con- 
stituent bodies,’ &c. &c.; and in speaking of the Petitions of 
the people for frequent Parliaments, the very sturdiest of party 
journals will venture upon no harder language than such as 





5 History of Great Britain. Reign of William and Mary. 
+ Burke's Speeches, vol. ii, p, 168. 
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—‘ Nothing was more natural than that the voters should wish 
for a triennial recurrence of their bribes and their ale*.’ 

A modern objection to short Parliaments is, that ‘ whatever 
term you fix in law, will in practice be one year less.’ A sep- 
tennial Parliament, say the holders of this argument, is in prac- 
tice a triennial one, a triennial Parliament a biennial one, oa 
nial Parliament an annual one; but what an annual Parliament is 
we are not told, except indeed by Mr. Burke, who assures us, 
that it is ‘no Parliament at all.’ History does not corroborate 
the theory of these reasoners, even in the case of triennial Par- 
liaments. The first triennial Parliament commenced in the year 
1695, and the repeal took place in 1716, so that there were in all 
twenty-one years of triennial Parliaments; or excluding, asought 
to be done, the two first years of that Parliament which passed 
the Septennial Act, nineteen years. During this period, there 
were under two sovereigns eight Parliaments; but in conse- 
quence of the demise of these two princes, two of the Parlia- 
ments lasted but for one year each, namely, the Parliaments of 
1701 and 1713. Two more were only of two years duration 
each, owing to changes in the Administration,—that is, owing 
to the government passing from the hands of one party 
into that of another. These were the Parliaments of 1698 and 
of 1708. The remaining four Parliaments lasted, not for two 
years as they ought to have done by the theory, but for three 
years, or as nearly so as possible. 

It is pretty clear that within the limit which the law pre- 
scribes, and as long as to dissolve Parliament at pleasure forms 
part of the prerogative, Parliaments will be short or long, just as 
happens to suit the convenience of the party in power. The 
Whig Parliament which was elected at the accession of 
the Hanoverian line sat, not for six, but for eight years. In the 
reigns of the two first Georges there were seven Parliaments in 
a period of forty-six years; the average duration of which is 
nearer seven than six years. One of them, as just mentioned, 
sat for eight years, and two sat for the whole period of seven 
prescribed by law 

It has been said, that no government will have recourse to a 
general election in a period of excitement, and that every go- 
vernment will watch whether it may not dissolve the existing 
Parliament a year before its natural termination. There is no 
truth in this pretext for the dissolution of Parliaments a year 





* Edinburgh Review for October, 1833, in the review of the ‘ Letters of 
Horace Walpole.’ 
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before their natural termination. There is nothing on earth that 
can make agitation less likely in the sixth year of a septennial 
Parliament than in the first year of it. On the contrary, as 
Parliaments have heretofore been constituted, public dissatis- 
faction with them ought to be greater after six years experience 
than before. The fact is, the practice has been to dissolve 
the Parliament a year before its legal termination. The Minis- 
ter thinks he shall find his account in not rigorously insisting 
upon prolonging the existence of a subservient Parliament up 
to the moment of its dissolution. This is a sort of insidious 
bribe by which he endeavours to put the country in good 
humour with his administration. Those who use this argument 
can see only the convenience and advantage of the party in 
power, and wholly shut their eyes to the convenience and advan- 
tage of the people. 

hose who argue in favour of septennial Parliaments insist 
after all, that in practice they are little more than quinquennial 
Parliaments ; and in proof of this they refer to the reigns of the 
two last Georges, during which there is no Parliament of seven 
years duration, while the average of the whole little exceeds 
five years. Now, suppose for a moment, that quinquennial or 
five years Parliaments are all that is right and proper ;—still it 
is desired to depend upon leaving them to the sheerest acci- 
dent or caprice. If the party in power at the time be strong, 
and the reigning monarch a young man in the enjoyment of 
health, then the people are to have Parliaments of six years 
duration; if the party be weak, and the monarch old and 
infirm, having a feeble child for his successor, then it may easily 
follow, that instead of an election every six years, there may be 
one every six months. 

In short, we are desired to depend upon chance, caprice, 
passion, and party interest, for the exercise of the most important 
right that belongs toa free people. 

Having mentioned quinquennial Parliaments, reference may be 
made to a report which has obtained pretty general circulation, 
that the existing Administration is favourable to them, while it 
deprecates triennial Parliaments, and holds annual ones in aristo- 
cratic abhorrence. The cause of this patronage of quinquennial 
Parliaments, may be considered as frankly explained by the Noble 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, in his speech on the debate for 
shortening the duration of Parliaments, on the 23rd of July last. 
His lordship, with his accustomed candour, is thus reported to 
have expressed himself :—‘ As to the change from seven to five 
years he would not dwell upon it, for it would make very little 
difference, either for good or harm.’ Quinquennial Parliaments 
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would give the English people, who enjoyed triennial Parlia- 
ments 140 years ago, exactly what was granted by the Bourbons 
twenty years ago, in the charter which was forced down the 
throats of the French people by a million of foreign bayonets. 
It would concede to the English people Parliaments of one 
year’s longer duration, than the Belgian nation has been enjoy- 
ing during the last three years as the fruit of their barricades. 

There is yet one sweeping argument against shortening the 
duration of Parliaments, which may be mentioned as an example 
of the extravagant dislike of the ruling parties to frequent elec- 
tions, and the exaggeration of language and statement to which 
they are pushed by that dislike. _ Earl Nugent, in the debate of 
1780, ‘declared he had the highest parliamentary authority 
that ever was, for pronouncing triennial Parliaments in a great 
measure useless, and extremely unlikely to answer the end pro- 
posed, the checking the influence of the Crown. The authority he 
alluded to, was that of one of the ablest men that ever filled the 
chair of that House, Mr. Arthur Onslow. He had talked with 
Mr. Onslow on the subject of triennial Parliaments some years 
ago, and that great man had told him, the proposition was an 
absurd one, because, if it were adopted, the first year would be 
taken up in hearing petitions on elections; in the second year 
the House would be able to do business; and in the third, the 
members would principally be engaged in soliciting votes and 
making interest against the next election.’ The ‘ great man 
and highest Parliamentary authority that ever was,’ here 
alluded to, was a member of that Whig Parliament which passed 
the Septennial Act,—was three-and-thirty years Speaker of the 
House of Commons, being first raised to that dignity by the 
authors of the Septennial Act, and kept in it by their immediate 
successors. This assertion of the Irish Peer was too much for 
Mr. Fox, who had now become a recent convert to short Par- 
liaments, and, as already mentioned, even exhibited himself in 
the character of the Chairman of a Society approving of Annual 
Parliaments and Universal Suffrage. ‘He ridiculed Mr. On- 
slow’s opinion, as stated by Lord Nugent, and said, that the 
noble Lord’s whole speech was a sample of that contemptuous 
conduct, which the ministry assumed whenever they thought 
themselves secure ; their way constantly was to be afraid, when 
they first heard of anything that looked like danger approaching 
them, and as soon as they began to think themselves safe, to 
turn the object of their former terror into derision*.’ 





* Fox’s Speeches, Vol. ii, page 276, in the Speech on Mr, Alderman 
Sawbridge’s Motion, 1780. 
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Thenext point is the consideration of the practical effects which 
have followed in this country from short and from long Parlia- 
ments respectively. From the year 1265, when the first genuine 
Parliament sat, consisting of members for towns as well as of 
members for the rural districts, to the commencement of the civil 
war of the Roses, above 190 years, England was constantly making 
advances in porwr, Sm liberty, and in the last respect certainly 
surpassed all other European nations of the same age. All this 
happened while Parliaments were frequent and almost annual, 
and although it would be too much to ascribe all this prosperity 
to the frequency of Parliaments, no one can deny that the fre- 
quent appeals made to the will of the “~ must very essen- 
tially have contributed to promote it. This prosperity was 
interrupted, not by the contention of antagonist principles, civil 
or religious, but by paltry disputes whether this or that family 
should be first magistrates of the country. Pitiful as was the 
cause of contention, it involved the nation in anarchy and blood 
for nearly fifty years, and for ages put an end to the frequency of 
Parliaments. ; 

The only period of short Parliaments which remains to be 
cited, is that in which the Triennial Bill was enforced, from 
1694 to 1716, embracing only part of the reign of William III, 
and the reignof Queen Anne; for it is necessary to exclude 
the two years of the reign of George I, during which the party 
was in power that committed treason against the Act. Narrow 
as this period was, it is found crowded with — acts favourable 
to national liberty. During the war which preceded the peace 
of Ryswick, or in the session of 1692, Parliament had voted 
54,000 men for the land service. The first triennial Parliament 
on the return of peace, reduced the 54,000 men to 10,000, and 
this in spite of a recommendation in the king’s speech, to keep 
up a great navy and a standing army. King William and his 
ministers did, notwithstanding this, keep up a large navy and a 
standing army,a great part of the latter consisting of Dutch 
guards and regiments of French refugees. 

The second triennial Parliament, highly indignant at this 
refractory proceeding on the part of royalty, passed a Bill, on 
the 6th of December 1698, making it illegal to keep up a larger 
land force in England than 7,000 men, all to consist of natural 
born subjects of the kingdom. The Dutch guards and French 
refugees were of course dismissed. William took this conduct 
of his Parliament so highly amiss, that he actually penned a 
letter tendering his resignation of the royal office. Of this 
letter a copy is to be found in the collection of Lord Somers. 
His majesty, however, having had some time to cool, thought 
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better of the matter, and went to the House of Lords and gave 
his assent to the Bill declaring a standing army and the pre- 
sence of a foreign armed force in the kingdom illegal. He had 
another scheme in view. His great object was to retain the 
foreigners in his service; and he hoped by his submission to 
their authority to propitiate the Commons, and thus induce 
them to come into his views. With this object he sent them a 
message, penned in his majesty’s own hand-writing, informing 
them, that all the necessary preparations had been made for 
transporting the foreign troops. ‘The Commons,’ says Ralph, 
‘with a firmness never-to-be-enough praised or too often imi- 
tated, shut their ears against the voice of the charmer, and resolved 
to adhere to the Act, without giving way to the least qualifica- 
tion.” They voted a civil address to his Majesty, without 
moving from their first position, The courtiers used every 
means to get rid of the Commons address, but, in a House of 
231 Members, their Amendment was lost by a majority of nine- 
teen. 

This memorable example of the effects of short Parliaments, 
—and without carrying their brevity very far either,— is proba- 
bly sufficient to make any ministry, Whig or Tory, that has the 
least tenderness for power or patronage, utterly sick of frequent 
Parliaments. In the reign of King William, 7,000 men was 
reckoned a sufficient standing army for Great Britain, and 12,000 
enough for Ireland ; in all 19,000 men for the United Kingdom. 
Let us look at the circumstances of the country when this force 
was deemed sufficient to protect it from foreign and internal 
enemies. King William, a monarch of disagreeable and unpo- 
pular manners, had been but ten years on a throne which he 
had wrested from his own uncle and father-in-law with the 
assistance of a foreign force. The expelled monarch was still 
alive, and living under the protection of, and acknowledged by, 
the most powerful king of modern Europe. This powerful king, 
Louis the Fourteenth, was at the height of his power and the 
fullness of his ambition. England and Scotland abounded with 
partisans of the exiled family. Ireland abounded still more with 
these partisans, and seven years only had elapsed since it had 
been the scene of an invasion and civil war, while the majority 
of the inhabitants were under the provocation of a broken capi- 
tulation, and subjected to a religious persecution. Moreover, 
the three Nations had their three distinct Parliaments, and their 
three distinct local Administrations. Under all these difficulties, 
a Parliament which was not septennial thought a force of nine- 
teen thousand men adequate to maintain respect abroad and 
tranquillity at home, 
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It is worth while comparing this state of things with our 
present standing army and our present condition. At present 
there are demanded for Great Britain 30,000 men, and for Ireland 
about 26,000, making in the United Kingdom a force of 56,000, 
or 2,000 more than were thought necessary by Parliament for 
carrying on the wars of King William against Louis X1V in the 
zenith of his power, and almost three times as many as were 
thought necessary as a peace establishment in the time of 
the same sovereign. Yet the circumstances of the kingdom 
on a comparison of the two periods, form a perfect contrast, 
all in favour of the present times. The present family has 
reigned peaceably over the United Kingdom for 120 years, and 
the reigning monarch is both popular and amiable. It is 146 
years since the expelled dynasty has been driven from the 
throne, and the last member of the family, a harmless priest 
and the pensioner of his reigning rival, has been dead for many 
years. The power of Napoleon Buonaparte, a greater than 
Louis XIV, has been extinguished nearly twenty years ; he has 
himself been in his grave for fourteen ; and for the longest of 
these periods the nation has enjoyed a profound peace. France 
instead of an ambitious rival is a peaceful ally. For seventy 

ears, the voice of a Jacobite, louder than the chirp of a grass- 

opper, has not been heard within the three kingdoms. 
Then the three kingdoms are united under one Parliament, and 
virtually under one central administration ; and if all national 
and religious antipathies have not disappeared in the lapse of 
130 years, are not long Parliaments and the other concomitant 
evils of our representation, answerable for their continuance ? 

Under all these propitious circumstances, and the Reform 
Act, and the Irish Coercion Act, and the Report of a Committee 
of the House of Commons assuring us that we are in the enjoy- 
ment of the utmost commercial and manufacturing prosperity, 
and above all things that we have had the advantage of a Whig 
ministry for three years ; how comes it that we are unable to do 
with a smaller force than thrice the complement which was 
deemed necessary by the short Parliaments of King William ? 
Let the abettors of septennial Parliaments answer this question ; 
and let the people in the meanwhile consider the great proba- 
bility which exists, that short Parliaments would think the 
same force which was sufficient in the distracted time of King 
William, sufficient at the present day. Should they do so, the 
force which is at present paid for the service of the United 
Kingdom, would be reduced by some 37,000 or 38,000; 
which would be equivalent to reducing the annual expen- 
diture, independently of the ultimate effect upon the dead- 
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weight, and without taking the colonies at all into consideration, 
by at least a couple of millions sterling. 

There is another illustration which may be given of this ques- 
tion. During the war which ended with the peace of Ryswick, 
Parliament had voted as already stated, 54,000 men for the 
land service; and on the return of peace, this was ultimately 
reduced to 19,000. Now previous to the similar contest 
which terminated in 1814, the total effective force voted, 
exclusive of militia, was nearly 200,000 men. After nearly 
twenty years peace, we find a force of 102,000 voted for the 
present year’s service. According to the rule of King William’s 
short Parliament, there ought to have been 70,000, and the 
charge, instead of being about five millions and a half, ought to 
be under four millions; and all this too, exclusive of a 
dead-weight of upwards of 100,000 non-effectives, at a 
charge exceeding three millions, which had hardly any existence 
under the reign of short Parliaments. 

One other example of the advantages derived from short 
Parliaments shall be given, and surely it is a very striking one. 
The press in England had been under a rigid censorship in its 
earlier days. In the first year of that Parliament of Charles II 
which lasted seventeen years, a licensing Act was passed to last 
for seventeen years. James II revived it in the very first year 
of his reign, and it was continued in force by ‘the glorious 
deliverer’ for four years after his accession, and upon its expi- 
ration in 1692 he contrived to get it renewed for two years 
longer. In 1694, a renewal of the censorship was demanded 
by the court; but it was demanded of the Parliament which 
passed the Triennial Act, and it was refused. Similar instances 
took place on the part of the court in every successive year, 
until 1698 inclusive, but were pertinaciously resisted by the 
short Parliaments, which happily then existed. In one word, 
we are indebted to triennial Parliaments for the liberty of the 
press as it now exists, and indeed for a liberty of the press far 
beyond what now exists. Then flourished, or began to flourish, 
the Lockes, the Drydens, the Temples, the Swifts, the Popes, 
the Bolingbrokes, and the Defoes. 

To this may be added, and the Whigs will hardly venture a 
contradiction, that the excitement produced by the annual 
Parliaments which actually occurred in the reign of William IV, 
was what procured for the nation the disfranchisement of fifty- 
six rotten boroughs, that sent into Parliament twice the number 
of members for the most part entitled to the same epithet, and 

. the enfranchisement of about fifty great towns, before without 
tepresentatives, 
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The next is a much wider field; the evils which have resulted 
from long Parliaments, or from no Parliaments at all. From 
the commencement of the reign of the Tudors to the year 
1640, the constant aim of the English princes was to do 
without Parliaments, or in other words, to govern arbitrarily, 
without reference to the will or the wishes of the people. 
Had it not been for the discovery of the art of printing, which 
took the monopoly of knowledge from the cloister ; of the dis- 
covery of gunpowder and fire-arms, which gave civilization 
for ever an advantage over barbarism ; of the two Indies, which 
tended to expand men’s minds and extend the sphere of their 
enjoyments; and the Reformation, which united civil and reli- 
gious liberty ; it is probable that the long succession of arbitrary 
and in many respects able princes, who filled the throne in this 
period, would have succeeded in establishing a despotism. The 
first long Parliament which ever sat, was that which was sum- 
moned in 1640, after Charles I had for twelve years attempted 
to reign without Parliaments ; this Parliament, apprehensive that 
the King would dissolve it, passed an Act to prevent his either 
dissolving or proroguing it. This was an Act very much of 
the same character with that of the Parliament of 1716, which 
after being named by the people for three years, named itself 
for four more. It was however more justifiable, for it was the 
only means of preventing so arbitrary and so perfidious a prince 
as Charles, from establishing despotic power; and indeed it 
became, for many years, the only substitute for regular govern- 
ment which the country possessed. In this respect the Parliament 
probably acted more a though less magnanimously, than 
the National Assembly of France, which not only put an end to 
its own existence, but passed a decree that none of the existing 
members should be re-elected*; by this means depriving the 
nation of the services of some of the most valuable of its 
citizens, and committing its interests to less capable hands. 
This Parliament after it had sitten eight years, but not till after 
it had been purged by Colonel Pride and subjected to the dicta- 
tion of the army, beheaded the King, and declared the House of 
Lords to be useless. These are examples of the behaviour of a 
long Parliament, which neither Whig nor Tory will insist ought 
to be imitated. 

Charles II, finding he could not govern without Parliaments, 
thought the next best thing to no Parliament at all, would be 
Jong Parliaments, and accordingly the first regular Parliament 
which sat in his reign was continued for seventeen years. It 
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began by being pliant and servile to the monarch, and it ended 
with being insolent and refractory. Charles in his first speech 
to them, congratulated himself upon recognizing a great number 
of their faces. He thought he could implicitly rely upon his 
men for any degree of subserviency ; and the composition of the 
assembly justified such an opinion of it. 

There was printed, a few years back, from a M.S.* in the 
British Museum, a description of no less than 178 members of 
this notorious Pensionary Parliament, which represents almost 
every man of the number as either a pensioner, a dependent on 
the court, or engaged in contracts for the collection of the 
public revenue, or bribed. These were the worthies that 
constituted more than one-third part of that entire Parlia- 
ment. It was in reality the longest which has ever existed, and 
certainly the worst, whether in respect of its acts in reference 
to the honour of the Crown, or the _ and liberties of 
the people. An enumeration of a few of its most prominent 
performances will best describe its character. It restored 
prelacy. In flagrant violation of the rights of conscience, it 
ejected 2,000 non-conforming clergy. It restored bishops to 
a place in Parliament. It repealed the Act for triennial Parlia- 
ments extorted from Charles I. It hatched the Popish 
plot, and patronized Titus Oates, In short, it abrogated the 
most valuable rights of freedom and conscience which the 
people had wrested from tyranny during a sanguinary contest 
of more than thirty years. 

Charles the Second finding his once favourite and servile 
Parliament utterly unmanageable, at length dissolved it. 
‘Thus came to a period,’ says Hume, ‘a parliament, which 
had sitten during the whole course of the reign, one year ex- 
cepted. Its conclusion was very different from its commence- 
ment. Being elected during the joy and festivity of the res- 
toration, it consisted almost entirely of royalists; who were 
disposed to support the crown by all the liberality which the 
habits of that age would permit. Alarmed by the alliance 
with France, they gradually withdrew their confidence from 
the king; and finding him still to persevere in a foreign inte- 
rest, they proceeded to discover symptoms of the most refrac- 
tory and most jealous disposition. The Popish plot pushed 
them beyond all bounds of moderation ; and before their disso- 
lution, they seemed to be treading fast in the footsteps of the 
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last long parliament, on whose conduct they threw at first such 
violent blame.*’ The fact is, that the members of the House 
of Commons become corrupted, depraved, and insolent, from 
the long possession of power, at length turned round and bit 
the hand that fed them. Charles is admitted to have saved 
himself from his father’s fate only by turning the parasites, pimps, 
and pensioners of the restoration, now become patriots, about 
their business. 

The most important period of long Parliaments is now to be 
reviewed,—that which embraced the reign of the two first 
Georges, or the 46 years which elapsed between 1714 and 
1760. It is surprising how many public disasters happened, 
encroachments upon public liberty were perpetrated, or attempts 
upon the liberties of the people were made, in this short period, 
but more especially in the first thirty years of it. The average 
length of the Parliaments during the period in question was 
nearly six years, and the first of them lasted eight years, the 
Whigs, under one name or another, being in power all the while. 
Within the first 30 years there were two rebellions, the first 
of which there is now very little doubt was brought on by the 
persecutions of a domineering party, and the second, if it was 
not actually brought on, there is no question was at all events 
encouraged and allowed to make head and become important 
and disastrous, by the wonderful imbecility of the same. 
The first offence against the liberty of the people, perpetrated 
by the authors and abettors of the Septennial Act, was the 
Riot Act ; which was passed in the very first year of the acces- 
sion of the new dynasty. Temporary riot-acts had _ been 
enacted by Parliament in the turbulent reigns of Ed. 6th, Mary, 
and Elizabeth, which specified the nature of the riots they were 
meant to suppress; but they died with the last named sove- 
reign ; and in all the vicissitudes of government which had 
taken place from the accession of James the first to the death 
of Queen Anne, a period of 11] years, no such law had once 
been dreamed of. Even the aristocratic Blackstone seems in- 
dignant at this encroachment. ‘ From the accession of James 
the first to the death of queen Anne,’ says he, ‘ it was never 
once thought expedient to revive it; but, in the first year of 
George the first, it was judged necessary, in order to support 
the execution of the Act of Settlement, to renew it, and at one 
stroke to make it perpetual, with large additions +. In the 
debates of 1734 for the repeal of the Septennial Act, Sir John 


* History of England, reign of Charles the Second. 
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Hinde Cotton, in his place in the House of Commons, and in 
reply to the challenge of the ministers, asked if the Riot Act 
was not an encroachment on the rights of the people, and he 
proceeded to characterize it as ‘an Act by which a little dirty 
justice of the peace, the meanest and vilest tool a minister can 
use, who perhaps subsists by his being in the commission, and 
may be deprived of that subsistence at the pleasure of his 
patron, had it in his power to put 20 or 30 of the best sub- 
jects in England to immediate death, without any trial or form 
but that of reading a proclamation.’ The law by which ‘a 
little dirty justice of the peace’ can shoot any given number of 
his majesty’s subjects at an hour’s notice, has been persevered 
in by Whig and Tory, patriot ministry and reforming 
ministry, for exactly 126 years. 

Next year the rebellion took place, and after shooting and 
hanging a sufficient number of plebeians, and decapitating and 
quartering a given portion of the peerage, the Whig parlia- 
ment proceeded to enact the Septennial Law already suffi- 
ciently described. In 1716, the Lords, having some remains of 
humanity and perhaps sympathizing with ‘ their order’ on 
account of the number of them that were upon the point of 
being brought to trial, sent down a Bill to the Commons,—a 
Bill allowing counsel to all persons who should be proceeded 
against in parliament for treason or misprision of treason, The 
septennial Commons threw out the Bill at the second reading, 
so that they barely gave it a decent hearing. 

In the next year is a remarkable example of the notion 
which theWhig ministry and septennial Parliament enter- 
tained respecting the freedom of debate. On the 25th of 
November 1717, Mr. Shippen, the only man in parliament Sir 
Robert Walpole would say was not bribed, thus expressed him- 
self in the debate on the king’s speech at the opening of the 
session :—‘ But we are to consider that speech as the compo- 
sition and advice of his ministry, especially those parts of it 
which seem rather calculated for the meridian of Germany than 
of Great Britain. It is the only infelicity of his majesty’s reign 
that he is unacquainted with our language and constitution*.’ 
The words in italics being taken down, it was moved and 
carried by a majority of 84 in a house of 256, that Mr. Shippen 
be committed to the Tower. Mr. Shippen having refused to 
retract or apologize, to the Tower he was sent accordingly, and 
there kept for six months or until the prorogation. In short, a 
member of Parliament was committed to the Tower for insi- 
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nuating in reference to the speech put by the minister into the 
king’s mouth, that his majesty was what he certainly was, a 
German ;—that he entertained the political principles of a Ger- 
man, which no doubt he did ;—that he had the misfortune to 
be unacquainted with the British constitution, which it is 
natural to suppose that a Germaa prince, who had passed the 
best part of his life in a camp, must have been ;—and that he 
could not speak English, of which it is notorious that he could 
not utter one sentence. 

The liberty of the Press was equally at a discount with the 
freedom of Debate, of which the following is proof enough. 
On the 26th of February 1729, complaint was made that a 
country publisher had printed some proceeding of the House, 
purporting to be an account of a debate in it. The printer 
was ordered to attend at the bar, but pleaded sickness and 
asked pardon for his offence. Upon this, the honourable House 
were pleased to dispense with his attendance, but entered the 
two following resolutions on their journals.—‘ Resolved.—That 
it is an indignity to and a breach of the privilege of this House, 
for any person to presume to give in written or printed news- 
papers any account or minutes of the debates or other pro- 
ceedings of this House or of any Committee thereof.’—* Resolved. 
—That upon every discovery of the authors, printers, or pub- 
lishers, of any such written or printed newspaper, this House 
will proceed against the offenders with their utmost severity*. 

The next subject to be mentioned is the notorious Peerage 
Bill, or the attempt made by the whig aristocracy to limit the 
power of the crown to create peers, in short, to erect in their 
own families a perpetual and hereditary oligarchy which must 
inevitably have usurped the entire powers of government, ren- 
dering the chief magistrate a puppet and the people ciphers, 
or to be quite plain, converting the ‘glorious constitution’ 
into a Venetian aristocracy. This scheme was introduced in 
1719, being only the fifth year after the accession of the house 
of Hanover and of the Whigs to power. The Whig ministry 
the patrons of the Septennial Act, the Somersets, the Devon- 
shires, the Argyles, the Sunderlands, and the Stanhopes, were 
the authors of the scheme. The false and pretended friends of 
popular rights, circumvented their ignorant sovereign and en- 
deavoured to make him believe that the limitation of the peerage 
was all for his good. The king accordingly sent a message to 
the Lords desiring that his prerogative might not stand in the 
way of the measure. The total number of English peers at 
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this time, was 178, making with the bishops and Scotch tye 
220. The English peers were to be increased by 6; and the 
16 Scotch elective peers were to be converted into 25 hereditary 
peers. In this manner, the entire house of Lords, was to have 
consisted for ever of 235 peers, spiritual and temporal. The 
Bill was opposed on this occasion by the Tories, and particularly 
by Harley earl of Oxford, who had just had a narrow escape 
with his life and fortune from the persecution of his opponents. 
In the meanwhile a clamour, as the Whigs called it, had 
been raised against the Bill throughout the country; and the 
ministry found themselves under the necessity of postponing it 
for the present session. In the next, however, the Whigs, 
determined to establish their oligarchy, brought it forward again; 
when it passed the house of peers. This violent attempt upon 
the liberties of the people was something more than the country 
could endure. The outcry raised against the measure produced 
a partial effect even upon the Whig House of Commons. Wal- 
pole, who quickly perceived the advantage he would derive from 
fanning the flame of popular resentment, quitted his political 
friends, and opposed the bill with all his ability ; and in a house 
of 446 members it was lost by a majority of 92. 

The standing army which a triennial Parliament thought 
necessary, in a time of peril, has already been mentioned. It 
remains to be shown what kind of standing army the first 
septennial Parliament thought indispensable. While the here- 
ditary monarch was still alive, and while Louis the 14th was not 
only alive but at the very height of his power, a trien- 
nial Parliament thought a force of 19,000 men quite suffi- 
cient for the peace establishment of the United Kingdom. 
Sixteen years after the death of the hereditary monarch ;—the 
year after the death of Louis the Fourteenth, long after his 
power had been reduced and his pride humbled, and two years 
after the total suppression of a paltry rebeilion which never 
reached beyond a poor and obscure corner of the United 
Kingdom ;—a septennial parliament could not do with less than 
a standing army of 32,000 men, or a force nearly 70 per 
cent more than was thought to be, and found sufficient, in times 
of infinitely greater peril and difficulty. 

It was of course under the management of the authors of 
the Septennial Act that commenced those evils which this 
country has experienced from its connexion with the electorate 
of Hanover, or what Mr. Bentham called ‘the annexation of 
Hanover to Hampshire.’ Within the very first year after the 
accession of the reigning family, the elector of Hanover, by a 
most unjust aggression upon the king of Sweden in Germany 
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and the seizure of his ministers in England, had very nearly 
brought on a most dangerous invasion, which was prevented 
only by the death of the invader, no less formidable a personage 
than the famous Charles the Twelfth. 

Such are the events which the authors of the Septennial Act, 
‘ that contempt of national right’ as Dr. Johnson justly calls it, 
contrived to bring on within the short compass of 30 years. 
In fact, with the exception of the rebellion of 1745 and the 
persecution of the press which took place in 1729, the authors 
and promoters of the Septennial Bill had the ingenuity to crowd 
the whole delinquencies in question into the narrow space of 
five short years. 

The reader has now had an opportunity of instituting a com- 
parison of the advantages and disadvantages which have re- 
sulted to the nation during periods of nearly equal length, under 
short and under long parliaments. It would be absurd to 
ascribe to long parliaments alone, all the political evils which 
have been experienced in the remaining unexamined period of 
nearly 90 years of septennial parliaments. These parliaments 
formed but a part, although certainly a very material part, of 
that oligarchical system from which have flowed so many evils ; 
such as,—40 years war out of 90 ;—the contracting of a debt 
of above 700 millions sterling since the Septennial Act, requiring 
taxes of above 28 millions a year to pay the bare interest ;—the 
loss of colonies now containing half as many inhabitants as the 
parent country, and constituting one of the most powerful nations 
in the world and the most flourishing which the world ever 
saw ;—and finally the domination for nearly 70 years, for the in- 
terruptions are hardly worth naming, of one party,—that party 
being the same which, out of power, resisted the Septennial 
Act and every other infringement of popular rights of the times, 
but which, in power, has worshipped long parliaments, and in 
its encroachments upon the rights of the people, in its fondness 
for war, in its love of extravagant expenditure, and in its 
rapacity, has left behind it all that any other had either the 
power or the courage to commit. 

In proof of the accumulating evils which this country 
has experienced from the want of a due representation 
of the people,—or in _ terms, from the country being 
ruled by parties independent of the great party of the people, 
and for the benefit of such parties,—it will be sufficient to refer 
to the increasing military force which these parties have re- 
quired for the maintenance of their authority, and which will 
always be found to bear a due proportion to the degree in which 
the interests of the aristocracy and of the people have been op- 
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posed to each other. In 1698, a standing army of 19,000 men 
was deemed sufficient to maintain peace and order within the 
United Kingdom, and to protect it from foreign invasion ; 
—divided as it then was by political and religious dissensions, 
and with formidable and threatening enemies abroad. In 1716, 
under apparently more favourable auspices, not less than 32,000 
men would answer the same purpose ; because one of the parties 
had then made violent inroads upon the rights of the people, and 
was meditating others. In 1792, three years after the com- 
mencement of the French revolution, with France of course in a 
very threatening attitude towards the English oligarchy, a 
standing army of 57,000 men was deemed sufficient for the 
United Kingdom, India, and the colonies. In 1817, two years 
after the return of peace, after we had seemed to vanquish all our 
foreign enemies, and after we had boasted of having attained 
every object for which we had carried on a war of twenty-two 
years, and in which we had expended near 500 millions ster- 
ling, the oligarchy could not get on without a standing army of 
152,000 men, being nearly three times as many as they required 
before the commencement of the contest. The short Parlia- 
ments of King William’s time found 19,000 men quite suffi- 
cient to maintain order in Great Britain and Ireland. The long 
Parliaments of George I. could not do without 32,000. In 
1792, the country being ruled by him who according to some 
was ‘the pilot that weathered the storm,’ but according to 
others the ignorant pilot who had whistled into existence the 
greatest hurricane which the country had ever experienced, after 
seventy-six years of long Parliaments, and after ten years peace, 
the oligarchy could not maintain order at home with less than 
30,000 men. In 1828, the victor of Waterloo being at the head 
of the administration, the standing force which was found 
necessary to keep the people under, and the aristocracy in 
the enjoyment of power and patronage, had increased to the 
number of 53,585. The Whigs are now in power, and the 

cannot keep themselves in it without a standing army whieh 
is very nearly twice as great as that which was maintained under 
the ministry of Pitt,—under the rule of that man whose ad- 
ministration they had a thousand times over denounced, and 
with justice too, as tyrannical, rapacious, and oppressive. 
The present non-effective land force, that is to say the military 
pensioners of the nation, are about 103,000 men. They are 
equal in number to the real army; they are bordering upon 
being twice as numerous as the effective army before the war of 
the French revolution. They are more than three times as 
numerous as the effective army of George I; and more than five 
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times as numerous as the effective army of William III. 
Instead of diminishing in costliness with nearly twenty years of 
peace, they have been constantly increasing; and the charge 
at the present moment is no less than half a million beyond 
what it was in 1817. Such are septennial Parliaments; such 
is the government of parties ; and such is not the government of 
the people. 

The repeal of the Septennial Act, and a return to short 
Parliaments which would render the members substantially re- 
sponsible to their constituents, will of necessity be hateful to 
any party in the possession of power, which is not the express 
delegation of the people, and deriving its power directly from 
their support. Every party, considered by itself, is interested 
in doing the least it can for the people and the most for itself, 
the moment it is in power. The people must recollect this, and 
calculate that every ministry will as upon all former occasions 
have recourse to every species of sophistry in order to preserve 
a servile and an irresponsible Parliament, to the last moment 
that there is any chance of its prevailing. 


‘If you reflect,’ says Junius in his Dedication to the English 
Nation, ‘ that in the changes of administration, which have marked 
and disgraced the present reign, although your warmest patriots have 
in their hour been invested with the lawful and unlawful authority of 
the crown, and though other reliefs or improvements have been held 
forth to the people, yet, that no one man in office has ever promoted 
or encouraged a Bill for shortening the duration of Parliaments ; but 
that (whoever was minister) the opposition to this measure, ever 
since the Septennial Act passed, has been constant and uniform on the 
part of government ; you cannot but conclude, without the possibility 
of a doubt, that long Parliaments are the foundation of the undue 
influence of the crown. This influence answers every purpose of 
arbitrary power to the crown, with an expense and oppression to the 
people which would be unnecessary in an arbitrary government. 
.»» The best of our ministers find it the easiest and most compendious 
mode of conducting the king’s affairs; and all ministers have a 
general interest in adhering to a system, which of itself is sufficient 
to support them in office, without any assistance from personal virtue, 
popularity, labour, abilities, or experience. ...It promises every gratifi- 
cation to avarice and ambition, and secures impunity.’ 

Nothing can be more true than this representation. It was 
true in all times of English history which preceded the time 
of Junius; and it has been equally true of the sixty years which 
have elapsed since he wrote. The Norman princes, before the 
accession of the Tudors, called annual or more frequent Parlia- 
ments, only because they could not help it. Without Parlia- 
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ments they could raise no money. In those rude times a seven 
years Parliament would not have answered their purpose. 
The members of such a Parliament as could induce the people 
to part with their money in the rude fiscal organization of those 
times, needed to be men of influence and authority in their 
respective districts, known to the people and enjoying their 
confidence. They were the agents delegated by the people from 
time to time to make a pecuniary bargain between themselves 
and the sovereign. The members of a seven years Parliament 
would have been wholly unfit for such an office. Long before 
the expiration of their lease, they would have been worn out 
of the acquaintance of the people,—would have lost theit own 
local influence, and therefore have been useless instruments for 
raising supplies. The — would have considered them as 
little better than officers of the crown, and would have viewed 
them with the suspicion and distrust which would be sure to 
accompany that character. 

The Tudors and the Stuarts never called a Parliament when 
they could help it ; that is, never but when they wanted money. 
During the reigns‘of the first-named line of princes, the power of 
the crown had from a combination of many circumstances, 
unluckily for the people, received an extraordinary accession, 
which enabled them often to plunder the nation, or levy money 
without its consent. The foolish Stuarts attempted to do the 
same thing, but the increase of civilization had given increased 
power to the people, and the thing was no longer practicable. 
Persevering against the spirit of the age, one of them lost his 
head and the other his throne, and there was an end of the 
incorrigible dynasty for ever. The ‘deliverer of yo 
memory, kept his first parliament on for six years and a half. 
This restorer of British liberty, who after all was little better 
than a military despot, and who cold and reserved as he was, 
could not conceal his personal dislike of the English people, 
would like his grandfather Charles the First, have done 
without parliaments altogether for 12 years, or like his uncle 
Charles the Second, have continued one parliament for 17 
years,—but times were changed, and there was no possibility 
of reigning on such conditions. To do his Dutch majesty 
justice however, he did all in his power to preserve the royal 
right of continuing parliaments to an indefinite length, or indeed 
of refusing to pursue any course whatever which might render 
parliaments less dependent on him and more dependent on the 
people. He first refused the royal assent to a bill for excludin 
placemen from the House, and then he refused it to the first 
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Triennial Bill, These were the last occasions on which a king 
of England ventured to resist laws which had passed the two 
Houses of Parliament. When he did pass the Triennial Bill, it 
was only because he was dependent and needy, and could not 
help himself, 

The Tories out of power resisted the Septennial Act, and for 
near half a century of exclusion kept up a hot fire against ‘ the 
odious measure.’ As soon as they came into power, they faced 
to the right about, took up the opposite position, lauded the 
Septennial Act, and handed it over to their enemies in its 
integrity. 

The section of the Whigs called the Patriots, when out of 
power, went heart and hand with the Tories for the repeal of 
the Septennial Act, fur a period at Jeast as long as the duration 
of the Trojan war. They were afterwards twenty consecutive 
years in power, and not only did not move for the repeal of the 
Septennial Act, but resisted such repeal when it was moved for 
by others. 

The subject as brought down to the times of our contempo- 
raries affords the freshest proofs, that no reliance can be placed 
on men in the possession of power, and that the people have 
themselves only to rely upon. The Whigs, since the conversion 
of their leader Mr. Fox in 1780, have, except in the few moments 
when they had ‘ angel visits’ of power, been decided friends to 
the smell at the Septennial Act and a return to triennial parlia- 
ments. Behold them now in the exercise of power. The 
reader is presented with samples of ‘in place’ and ‘out of 
place’ in double columns, thus :— 





The honourable Charles Grey 
in 1797 :— 


‘ There was still another topic 
upon which he had not touched, 
namely, the duration of Parlia- 
ments. If the Reform in the re- 
presentation was adopted, but not 
otherwise, it occurred to him, 
that the duration of parliaments 
should be limited to three years.’ 


Lord Grey, in 1833, silent; 
—but Lord Althorp, his col- 
league and leader of the House 
of Commons,— 


* As to his own opinion, he was 
ready to acknowledge that this 
was a question, that he would 
support if parliament were in the 
same situation as heretofore. He 
had supported it before, because 
he had felt that the influence of 
the people in that house was 
much less than it ought to be, for 
he always thought that the House 
should represent the feelings and 
opinions of the country.” 
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Lord John Russell, in March 
8 


‘ In the first place, his majesty’s 
ministers brought forward no dis- 
tinct proposition for shortening 
the duration of parliaments. The 
subject had been very much con- 
sidered by them, and on the 
whole, it was thought better to 
have that entirely a separate mo- 
tion, than to bring it on at the 
end of a bill which affected the 
franchise generally, and from 
which any measure of such a de- 
scription, as one regulating the 
duration of parliaments, should be 
kept distinct*. 


Thomas Babington Macau- 
lay, Esq. M. P. secretary to 
the India Board, in October 
1833 :— 


‘I should not object to quin- 
quennial Parliaments, — that is, 
parliaments every five years, which 
would be practically four years 
parliaments. To such an ar- 
rangement, I should not have the 
slightest objectiont.’ 


So much for contemporary 


patriotism. The Lord Grey of 1797, out o 
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Lord John Russell, in 1833 : 


‘ The right honourable gentle- 
man had placed him in a situa- 
tion of some difficulty with re- 
spect to this question, for if the 
right honourable gentleman had 
made a distinct proposition that 
there should be either annual or 
triennial or quinquennial parlia- 
ments, he should then have had 
that which he had not at present, 
a distinct proposition to which he 
could have addressed himselft. 


The Right Honourable Lord 
Althorp, in July 1833 :— 


‘ As to the change from seven 
to five years, he would not dwell 
upon it, for it would make very 
little difference, either for good or 
harm §.’ 


and contemporary 


~~ gpnnge 
power, is clear that 








the duration of Parliaments ought to be limited to three years 
provided the reform in the mode of chusing Members of Parlia- 
ment which he proposed took place, but not otherwise. In 
power in 1833, he is wholly silent, but his colleague and repre- 
sentative in the House of Commons, Lord Althorp, expressing 
it is to be supposed the sentiments of the cabinet of which 
Lord Grey is at the head, says in nearly as many words, that 
he would have voted for triennial Parliaments, provided Lord 
Grey’s Reform had not taken place. Lord John Russell, as 
plainly as words can express anything, gave the nation 
to understand, in his noted speech of the Ist of March 
1831 introducing the Reform Bill, when he was explain- 





* Times Report. + Times Report. 
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ing why it did not form part of the Bill, that his Majesty's 
Ministers would either introduce a distinct motion for shorten- 
ing the duration of Parliaments, or at least not oppose a motion 
to this effect if introduced by others. The subject, according 
to his Lordship, had been much considered by Ministers. On 
the 23rd of July 1833, the Whig administration having had 
time to give the ‘much considered’ subject seventeen months 
more consideration, his Lordship complains that the reformers 
had placed him in a situation of much difficulty and embatrass- 
ment, by not stating in express terms what particular kind of 
short Parliaments were wanted, and for want of a ‘distinct 
proposition to address himself to,’ he falls foul of Mr. Cobbett 
and annual Parliaments, because it may be epee that 
annual Parliaments happened not to have been the motion at 
the time before the House. In 1831, Lord John Russell was 
not firmly fixed in his seat; a puff of wind would have blown 
him off. In 1833, he fancies himself firm in the saddle, and that 
whatever little gambols he may indulge in, there is little danger 
of his falling to the ground, — as he is by a septennial 
Parliament in its first session. This is the rational explanation 
of his Lordship’s language. Mr. Thomas Babington Macaulay, on 
the 23rd of July 1833, voted against even referring the question 
of shortening the duration of Parliaments to the consideration 
of a Committee. In October of the same year, he has made up 
his mind to perform a profitable voyage to India, and to vote 
(ofall things least expected or wished) for quinquennial Parlia- 
ments; but he is against triennial Parliaments, because, 
according to him, they are in their very nature biennial Parlia- 
ments. Lord Althorp, who in 1821 was out of office, and in all 
former times when the question was before the House of Com- 
mons voted for triennial Parliaments, will not, in 1833, when 
he is in office, say one word about them ; but he will bring in 
quinquennial Parliaments neck and shoulders, and utterly 
differing from his colleague, the honourable Member for Leeds, 
declare that they are neither one thing nor another. 

‘With regard to any influence of the constituent,’ says 
Junius, ‘ over the conduct of the representative, there is little 
difference between a seat in parliament for seven years, anda 
seat for life. The prospect of your resentment is too remote ; 
and, although the last session of a septennial parliament be 
usually employed in courting the favour of the people, con- 
sider, that at this rate, your representatives have six years 
for offence, and but one for atonement. A death-bed repent- 
ance seldom reaches to restitution*.’ This is undeniably just. 





* Dedication to the English nation. 
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A seat in parliament for seven years is to all practical pur- 
poses a seat for life. Abundance of examples exist of members 
of the House of Commons, who have sitten in Parliament for 
life, voting with every ministry, and all the while in opposition 
to popular opinion and to popular interests, maintained in their 
seats by treasury influence or the favour of a patron. 

To give the representative a seven years or any other 
long lease of the right of legislation, is undoubtedly as great 
an absurdity and as mischievous a proceeding, as it would be 
in the king to hand over his conscience for seven years to the 
Lord Chancellor, or give his ambassadors the power of making 
peace or war on a life lease. The irresponsible power of 
managing the affairs of the people for any lengthened period of 
years, is in reality holding out a bounty to the representative to 
abuse his trust. No private agents could for a moment be 
entrusted with such a power without the certainty of givin 
rise to malversation and the ruin of their employers, oad 
surely the same principle is still more applicable to the pub- 
lic agent who is commissioned by the people to make laws 
binding them in their lives and properties. The question might 
fairly be put to an aristocratical advocate of long parliaments, 
how he would relish the project, when he is himself returned 
for his county to serve in Parliament at a general election, of 
handing over the entire management of his estate to his land 
steward without having the power of removing him or exer- 
cising the slightest control over his conduct, or even questioning 
him respecting the disposal of his rents except at the risk of 
being deemed impertinent, for the seven years that he himself 
was serving his country. 

The proper and expedient period for the duration of a Par- 
liament, is the shortest possible period consistent with public 
convenience ; because the shortest practicable period is that 
which makes the agent most distinctly responsible to the con- 
stituent; and that which secures a responsibility, is most cer- 
tain of insuring diligence and fidelity on the part of the agent 
in executing the trust reposed in him. The merchant, the 
client, the patient, reserve to themselves the power of changing 
at pleasure the factor that is negligent or fraudulent, the lawyer 
that isa rogue, or the physician that is a bungler. From the 
nature of things this is not altogether in the power of the con- 
stituent with respect to his representative; because, under the 
most favourable auspices, some time must be spent upon the 
election, certain formalities in conducting it must be encoun- 
tered, and the confidence once reposed in the man selected to 
discharge a national duty ought not to be suddenly withdrawn. 
The natural revolution of a year is probably, under all circum- 
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stances, the most convenient period to select in all countries. 
Out of the two and twenty states which compose the American 
Union, it is believed that in nineteen instances the election for 
members of the popular branch of the legislature is for one 
year only. In three cases, those of South Carolina, Ten- 
nessee, and Louisiana, all of them by the way, slave states, or 
states in which an aristocracy of blood and colour is established, 
the elections are for every two years or biennial. For the 
— congress of the Union, the election for members of the 

ouse of representatives is biennial. This is however easily 
enough accounted for. The duties which the general govern- 
ment of the Union has to perform, are comparatively inconsi- 
derable, when it is considered that every one of the twenty-two 
members of the Union is itself a sovereign state, makes its own 
civil and criminal laws, and imposes its own local taxes. It is 
also to be taken into consideration, that in the case of the par- 
ticular states of the Union the representatives are on the 
spot, whereas those of the general government are in a majority 
of instances at a vast distance from the seat of government, 
and have to travel to and return from it, at much waste of time 
and much expense, which seems to render it necessary to extend 
the duration of the American supreme parliament to a period 
beyond one year. Ina great many instances it takes a month’s 
time for a member of Congress to reach Washington, and of 
course a month’s time to return to his own residence ; by which 
one sixth-part of an entire year is wasted. In this country 
there is no such plea to be urged against yearly parliaments ; 
for,—-with one exception, the small and remote constituency of 
Orkney and Shetland,—there is hardly a spot in the kingdom 
from which the representative might not reach the capital in 
four days, and the great majority may do so in much less 
than half that time. 

The reasons for selecting the natural circle of a year, as the 
fittest period for the duration of a parliament, are numerous. 
The recurrence is sufficiently frequent to produce a salutary 
excitement, and to habituate the constituent to the exercise of 
the elective franchise. It is not so frequent as to produce em- 
barrassment in the ordinary affairs of life; it is not so unfre- 
quent as to produce too violent an excitement owing to the 
want of habit in the constituent. It is the time adopted in all 
the ordinary concerns of life, for the agent to render an account 
to his constituent. It is the period in which the factor renders 
an account to the merchant, so that the latter may be enabled 
to judge whether he shall continue his agent or dismiss him. 
It is the period in which the banker renders an account of the 
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money deposited with him. It is the period when all diligent 
and trustworthy agents voluntarily render an account of their 
stewardship, and all honest men pay their debts and discharge 
their obligations. 

The friends of long parliaments have insisted that there is a 
co material difference between a representative of the people 
and a delegate. These parties imagined that they had fixed a 
very opprobrious name upon the parliament of 1832, which, 
urged by the strong expression of public opinion, passed the 
Reform Bill, when they called it ‘The Parliament of Dele- 
gates.’ To draw a distinction between a representative and 
a delegate,—between a man, who, in conformity to his appoint- 
ment, voted according to the will of his constituents, and 
the man who acting on his own responsibility thought he had 
a right to vote as he pleased, is one which never could have 
arisen except in a country where there existed a traffic in seats, 
where the representation of the people was bought and sold, 
and where the pretended representative was virtually irrespon- 
sible. 

The evil of long parliaments has given rise to the recent 
practice of attempting to bind members by exacting pledges 
from them on specific questions. If parliaments were annual 
this practice would be discontinued. ‘The constituency would 
select the best man, and if his conduct in Parliament disap- 
pointed them they would have the power of dismissing him from 
their service in a few short months. He would be ‘either. an 
incorrigible blockhead, or a man anxious to be turned out of the 
House of Commons for life under circumstances not very cre- 
ditable, who would then venture to give a single vote contrary 
to the known wishes of his constituents. No member would 
then be heard to talk of the slavery of going into parliament 
bound hand and foot. No man would be heard to boast, as 
men now are heard to boast, that they had never given a 
pledge, and that they never would give a pledge. Even biennial, 
and for that matter even triennial parliaments, would rid us of 
all such impertinence. 

It is strange that it never occurred to any constituency, that 
as far as itself is concerned, it may have an annual Parliament 
when it likes. Why has none ever elected a member on condi- 
tion of his resigning annually? ‘There are plenty of men, not 
of the worst sort either, who would exult at an appointment 
of that kind, as relieving them from the risk of being con- 
founded with the jobbers and hoc genus omne, who have made a 
seat in parliament what a decent man can hardly take. How 
can a man of respectable habits incur the risk, of being con- 
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founded with a set of men who represent nobody, are the dele- 
gates of nobody, the dirty male prostitutes who come there to sell 
their shame for what they can raise upon it from the conflicting 
lusts and passions of the market? 

It is not difficult to show that between a delegate and a 
representative, there is, in practice, in a representative govern- 
ment no real difference. As a legal term, the one is as much 
a stranger to the English language as the other. We know 
in England only of members of the House of Commons, or of 
the knights, citizens, and burgesses which compose the House 
of Commons, and te express whom collectively or generically, 
there is in fact no constitutional term. There might be found 
at least a dozen English words which would equally well express 
the agent selected by the people to legislate for them, as the 
word Representative. The Sonal use the word Deputy, and so 
do the Spanish and Portuguese; the Belgians use the word 
Representative ; and the Dutch and Germans use Deputy and 
Representative indiscriminately. In the greater number of the 
States which compose the American Union, Representative is 
the legal term. In others, however, it is Delegate. In one place 
the house% is called {the House of Representatives, in another 
the House of Commons, and in a third the House of Delegates. 
Again, the members of a convention are sometimes called Re- 
presentatives and sometimes Delegates, and in other cases they 
are called alike by both names. This matter seems to be just as 
immaterial, as whether the whole legislature under the repre- 
sentative system shall be denominated a Parliament, a Congress, 
or a General Assembly. 

Thorough responsibility to the constituency is the essential 
point. The representative of the people must express the sense 
of the people, or he no longer represents their interests 
but his own or the interests of a faction. The speedy power of 
punishing by dismissal the servant who is guilty of breach of 
trust or negligence, must be fully possessed by the people, or 
they cannot be said to exercise the elective franchise in its just 
and necessary integrity ; and to insure this end, the most con- 
venient and expedient arrangement would certainly appear to be 
to have a new Parliament once in every year. At the same 
time there is no denying that biennial or triennial Parliaments 
would be a great improvement upon the existing system. The 
proposal of the quinquennial Parliament,—is like that of the 
man who had stolen a shilling, and called a parley to propose 
giving up threepence-halfpenny. 

There needs no proof after what has been stated, that no party 
is to be trusted with the people’s interests, The policy of them 
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all, is to promise the most they can for the people when they 
are out, and do the least when they are in. It is exactly in pro- 
portion as the people use the means they have, that they will 
have anything done in their real interest. On which it may be 
useful to observe, that incomparably the most concise and 
compendious way of keeping the ball moving, would be to call 
for shortened parliaments. "The Whigs must avow themselves 
knaves and swindlers, if on being properly pressed they do 
not accede. Something must be allowed for the torpor of 
human virtue; and it is too much to expect of public men of 
any kind, that they should do honestly without a little gentle 
force. But the shortening of Parliaments is the point to act 
upon. An extension of the suffrage is a comparatively compli- 
cated business, where a world of chicanery may be ag off 
to produce delay. To say for ‘ seven read three,’ is the briefest 
of operations, whenever the steam can be got up sufliciently to 
enforce the process. 





Art. XVII—1. On National Economy. No. IX. Fraser’s Maga< 
zine for Town and Country, No. 47, for Nov. 1833. 
2. The Reason for protecting Home Trade; or, The Principle of 
Free Trade Refuted. By William Atkinson.—London ; Printed 
by James Holmes, 4, Took’s Court, Chancery Lane. 1833. 
3. The City Magazine, No. II. for December 1833.—London ; 
Steill. 


MERE is nothing like keeping up a running fight, in all 

‘matters of Political Economy; and making a tilt at the 
opponent wherever he may appear. For though the results may 
at first be scrambling and diffuse, they will make excellent 
matter some time, for either the originator or somebody else to 
form into compacter masses. And the mere excitation and 
interest of this kind of keeping up the ball, has a certain ten- 
dency to attract attention to what might otherwise be dull and 
neglected questions. 

In short, in matters of political economy, your enemy is your 
only friend. If he would only keep his own counsel, his 
weakness would never be thoroughly found out. But he is 
always there when wanted; ready to poke forward any weak 
point on his own side that has been overlooked, or give 
notice of any direction in which the other party has an oppor- 
tunity to further his advances. 

The first of the opponents cited in the title, thus states his 
case :— 
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‘Our readers will probably remember that the points to which we 
directed their attention were these:—We sketched a view of the 
operation of the free-trade system on our silk manufacture, and shewed 
that, as far as the interests engaged in that branch were concerned, 
the modern nostrum had worked results the most calamitous and 
deplorable, both as regarded the masters and the workmen. We then 
inquired what countervailing benefits could be adduced; and we 
found none, saving the cheapening of silk-gowns and ribands to 
our cooks and nurserymaids.’—Fraser's Mag. for Nov. 1833. p. 604. 


Now this, even if there was no more, would be quite enough 
for answering the opponent out of his own mouth. Suppose a 
writer was to say, ‘ We sketched a view of the operation of the 
system of putting down robberies on Hounslow, and showed 
that as far as the interests engaged in that branch were con- 
cerned, the modern nostrum had worked results the most 
calamitous and deplorable both as regarded the masters and 
the workmen. We then inquired what countervailing bene- 
fits could be adduced; and we found none, saving the 
cheapening of the passage over Hounslow to certain shabby 
individuals who were in the habit of being robbed there.’ Sup- 
pose a man to have made precisely this answer; and what 
more could be wished of him? The very charge against the 
silk manufacturers was, that when they proceeded to lay restric- 
tions on buying better goods for the same money or the same 
for less, they formed themselves into a committee for plundering 
‘ cooks and nurserymaids,’ and that the good sense of the com- 
munity will no more allow this to go on, than it would allow 
the other process to be continued on a similar pretence. 

But it happened, that there was a great deal more. For it 
was stated, that the silk-manufacturer not only robbed the 
‘cook or nurserymaid’ (that is to say all and everybody who 
dealt with him) of the difference of price; but that he also 
robbed of an equal amount the dealer or dealers with whom the 
‘cook or nurserymaid’ would under an honest state of things 
have laid out such difference, and the dealer or dealers besides 
who would have furnished the goods required to buy the silks 
in the cheaper foreign market; and that the consequence of 
all this was, that while the thief on Hounslow only takes a certain 
sum once, and in the aggregate there may be said to be a balance 
between one man’s loss and another’s gain,—the plundering 
manufacturer causes the difference of prices to be lost twice 
over, by two distinct people or sets of people. So that, inas- 
much as he himself only enjoys it once, he ingeniously causes 
one pure loss to the community in the aggregate, (arising out 
of the circumstance that he purposely throws away the money 
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on a bad and fruitless process, when it might have been applied 
to a fruitful one), and so effects an evil in the aggregate, with 
which the practitioner on Llounslow is actually not chargeable. 

All this was said, and not replied to then; and it is not replied 
to now. It was ‘ adduced’ over and over, that the loss to the 
dealers with whom the ‘ cooks and nurserymaids’ would lay out 
the difference if let alone, was a new and additional loss, that 
doubled the whole amount, and of course the cessation of it 
with the other would make a double benefit; yet the opponent 
says he ‘ inquired what countervailing benefits could be ad- 
duced; and found none, saving the &c. to our cooks and 
nurserymaids.’ After this, is there any use in his being ill 
humoured at the assertion that 


‘ The man who assumes to hiinself the title of “ practical,” declares 
he has a theory, that it is proper to look only at one side.’ 


This is looking only at one side. First, the most palpable 
and easiest-seen part of the loss, is represented as nothing be- 
cause it falls on ‘ cooks and nurserymaids.’ And next, the 
way in which it had been urged over and over, with all the dis- 
tinctness of which the arguers were capable, that there was 
another and additional loss to the same amount, is totally with- 
drawn and withheld. And this is done in the same breath in 
which the writer is charging other people with falsehood. Look 
at his words next following the last quoted; and see how 
well, if there was either sense or decency in bandying charges 
of falsehood upon a difference respecting the accuracy of an 
account, they would fit himself. 


‘ Probably he would be offended if we styled this a simple and deli- 
berate falsehood ; but what are we to think of such an accusation, 
on the part of one who had read our argument? For, having made 
completeness of view our especial aim, and having first searched, as 
far as we were able, for facts adducible in defence of the late de- 
struction of our silk manufacture, we turned, in order to omit no- 
thing, to the writings of the free traders themselves, there to discover 
and set down in the account every item which they could name as 
of weight on that side of the question.’—J6. 


Why, when we were making this search for items, did we 
leave out half ? 

The ‘ main argument’ relied on by the free-traders, is declared 
to have been, that ‘ if imports are prevented by prohibitory 
duties, exports are prevented to the same extent.’ Now, if 
this were closed with, it conveyed no assertion that if imports 
are prevented from one country, exports to that same country must 
be prevented to the same extent. Nobody on the free-trade 
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side was so simple as to suppose the words meant this. And 
lest any body else should be weak enough to think so, it was 
stated under all manner of forms, that the returns might be 
made in all sorts of circuitous ways, a trade in gold included; 
but that the argument rested on the impossibility of the goods 
continuing to be got without being paid for in some way, and on 
the certainty existing that the trade whatever it was by which 
they were paid for, would be voluntarily carried on no longer 
than it was found better than letting it alone. It was therefore a 
baby’s answer, to produce a list of import and export dealings 
with France, for the purpose of showing that the exports thither 
were greater in the year when the imports were less; for it was 
plain to everybody to begin with, that counting the daisies in the 
fields would be just as likely a way of settling anything that 
was in question. And it was totally contrary to fact, that the 
producing this childish answer disproved any position of the 
opponents ; for they had never been such changelings as to put 
themselves into anything half so absurd as the position sup- 
posed for them. . 

The free-traders all along said, that one way of paying for 
foreign goods was to pay in gold; and that a transit trade in 
gold for this purpose was just as good as a transit trade in 
Turkey coffee, or anything else. 

* To this we remarked,’ says the opponent, ‘ that it was clear that 
the French did reject our manufactures and take our gold. But that 
the rest of the supposition, namely, that this would cause our manu- 
factures to be exported in order “ to fetch the gold,” was altogether 
chimerical ; inasmuch as every market on the globe was already 
glutted with our goods ; so that the idea of sending abroad a further 
quantity, merely because it was necessary to ‘ fetch some gold” was 
perfectly absurd. The conclusion, finally, to which we were conducted, 
was this, that the silks of France were in fact mainly paid for in gold, 
and that this trade was thus operating a continual drain upon our 
circulating medium, to the obvious injury of every interest in the 
country, excepting that of the fixed annuitant.’—p. 605. 


Now,—passing by all that was said in answer to this in the 
way of showing it to be impossible that, glut or no glut, an 
increased demand and consequently increased price for gold at 
home should not bring in more gold, and with benefit even to 
the glutters ;—suppose this reasoner taken at his word. Sup- 
pose it held to be utterly irrefragable, that more gold cannot be 
got. Itis plain, and had been said in a hundred ways before, 
that nobody will exchange a gold piece for goods abroad, 
longer than the goods he gets for it are worth more to him than 
the goods he could get for the same piece athome. The evil 
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therefore would reduce itself to the pretended injury from dimi- 
nishing the quantity of ‘ our circulating medium.’ And here 
the opponent should have been aware, that instead of the fallacy 
of the Tory times touching the benefits arising from increasing 
the circulating medium and the evils from the contrary, = 
advances have been made in demonstrating to one important body 
of the concerned, the operatives, that instead of their interest 
being concerned in increasing the circulating medium, it is 
when it is increased they lose, and when the contrary they 
gain,—in short, that the increase of the circulating medium 
called for by their enemies, is a trick to make the shilling worth 
sixpence, and instead of the shilling give the operatives eighteen- 
pence that shall be worth but nine-pence. Not that the opera- 
tives or their friends ever thought of entering into any plot or 
plan for altering the quantity of circulating medium on their 
own side ;—that was a baseness they left to their adversaries, 
who in the time of Pitt swept off eighty millions by such a pro- 
cess. All they ever demanded was, that things should be left to 
their natural value; in short, that nobody should be robbed on 
one side or another. 

The opponent next is not pleased, because when he * spoke of 
the circulating medium being reduced by a million or two 
a year,’ it was understood as meaning that if it was reduced 
two millions in one year it would be reduced four in two years, 
ten in five years, and forty in twenty. If it did not mean this, 
what did it mean? Are words to be understood by what they 
say, or by what they do not? The truth is, that it was in- 
tended to notice the continual running out, and to say nothing 
of the continual running in, or of the only existing alterna- 
tive, that the running out must cease, like other shifting trades 
that are occurring every day, the moment it began to do any 
perceptible harm. If the gold runs in as fast as it runs out, 
as in serious truth it must do like any other goods that 
form a transit trade, all that is to be regretted is, that instead 
of one or two millions a year, it will not run at the rate of ten 
or twenty. But if it is denied that it will run in, then the im- 
mediate consequence is, that the running out must stop, and 
this as soon as any man concerned can discover himself a 
loser. 

Upon the repeated statement ‘ that this continual drain upon 
our circulation is in itself an evil ; that is, an evil to the indus- 
trious classes ;’ all that can be done is to request the industrious 
classes to look into the arguments which have been laid before 
them, to show that instead of a diminution being an evil to 
them, it is exactly the opposite which has been the screw,— 
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one screw,—with which the men that lived upon them have 
ground them to the dust. 

At the same time there must be no giving into the absurdity 
of admitting, that gold will not come in, as fast as there is 
anything to make it run out. There is a certain trade in gold 
at the present moment,—it is coming in at a certain rate, like 
water into a pond to keepa level; and if anything should happen 
to make hk worth more by two per cent, there is no man so 
——— of the common principles of trade as not to know, 
that this would incontinently quicken the trade and bring in a 
great deal more. There is nothing about the facts, but what 
happens in the case of every article in which man ever traded 
since the creation of the world. If there was a new demand 
for Turkey coffee from England, as for instance for Russia, this 
would raise the value of the Turkey coffee at this moment in Eng- 
land, and consequently cause more to be annually brought from 
Turkey. But nobody ever thought of raising an outcry of 
national ruin, and destruction to the coffee drinkers. It is plain 
that if coffee goes out, it can only permanently continue to do 
so upon condition that more shall come in; and if the English 
coffee drinkers should attempt a hubbub, on the ground that the 
price of coffee was finally somewhat raised to them, they would 
be told that the existence of the trade was evidence that some- 
body gained more than they lost, and that if every man’s trade 
was to be stopped in order that somebody else might gain half 
what he lost, the best way would be to declare all trade a 
capital offence at once. 

‘ This is one of the evils upon which we are insisting. First, you 
take your orders from Spitalfields and Macclesfield, and send them to 
Lyons ; thereby plunging some tens of thousands of workmen into 
pauperism and starvation: And, secondly, you have, in paying for 
these foreign silks, to abstract a million or two yearly from your cir- 
culating medium ; thereby making money-prices fall throughout the 
kingdom.’—p. 606. 

1t may be repetition ; but what elsecan be done? What was 
stated by the free-traders was, that if you oblige people to pay 
more to Spitalfields or Macclesfield than they can get the same 
things for at Lyons, you first rob the user of the difference of price ; 
secondly, rob over again of the same amount the dealers with 
whom that difference of price would have been spent; andthirdly, 
rob the dealers who in a state of freedom furnish the goods 
which, whether in a direct way or a roundabout, pay for the 
goods in France; and that all this useless robbery, is what no 
man either in Spitalfields or Macclesfield has any right to ex- 
pect other men to submit to, That if things had been left to 
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their natural course, the change from the losing trade to the 
gainful one would have been made gradually, in the same way 
as a change has taken place in the substitution of printing for 
manuscript, or in the case of leaving off periwigs; and that if 
this has been prevented from taking place by dishonest laws, 
it is a reason why the change should now be effected with some 
degree of graduality, but not why it should not be effected 
at all. And the plea of ‘ abstracting a million or two yearly 
from your circulating medium,’ has been answered already; as 
far as it is possible to answer to an allegation in all points so 
rotten, that like Mrs. Quickly no man knows where to have it. 
Does ‘abstracting a million or two yearly,’ mean abstracting a new 
million or two every year, or does it mean something else? When 
it was assumed to mean what it says, the author was not glad, 
and said it was a misconstruction. And yet after all there is 
evidence, that it is intended to mean what it says. What is 
apparently desired is, that it should mean it, but that it should 
be said not. 


‘ But a market which is constantly slipping down, lower and lower, 
with each successive half million of gold remitted to Lyons, is to the 
industrious classes—to those who are always occupied in making goods 
at an expected price, and who are ever finding, while this state of 
things lasts, that the price thus calculated upon is not to be obtained, 
and ever thus returning home, after every sale, with disappointed 
hopes and blighted prospects,—the most disheartening and ruinous 
thing that can be conceived.’—p. 606. 


The quiet tradesmen, who understand ‘ what is what’ in 
their own way as well as anybody else can tell them, are merely 
invited to sit down and see whether there is any manner of 
reality in the words or things above uttered. Suppose now it 
was entirely true, that the market was continually slipping _ 
down in the way described (though good reasons have been 
shown why it cannot),—and that a man makes cloth expecting 
to get for it ten shillings a yard, and by the time he sells it 
he only gets five shillings, the reason at the same time being, 
that the five shillings are everywhere worth the ten. Is there 
any individual from John O’Groat’s to the Land’s End, will hold 
up his hand and say that man is a loser? Is there any truth 
in the story of ‘ disappointed hopes and blighted me gy ” at 
all; or is it a mere tub for the whale, to keep those in play 
whom it may distract from other objects? If the opponent 
had said something else, he might have said what was true. 
If he had said, for instance, that a tradesman who has bought 
goods for a stipulated sum of money to be paid in six aaa. 
and finds that in the course of those six months the value of 
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money has doubled upon him, is a loser of 100 per cent, — he 
would have said true. But this is what he has not said. And 
if he had said it, it is clear that there must be set off against 
it the fact on the other side, that the trader who had his debts 
in this way doubled upon him, would at the same time have his 
credits doubled also; of which not a word would probably be 
said. 

In answer to the attempt made in this part by the opponent 
to intermix a charge of personal interest, it is sufficient to refer 
to the constant efforts that have proceeded from the quarter 
pointed at, to promote the establishment of any fair practical 
standard which shall cause alterations in the value of money to 
correct themselves. Issue an honest paper currency, increasable 
only on proof that the pound note will buy in the market 
more than a certain standard quantity of gold or of any other 
substance that can be proved preferable ; and then there is an 
end of the charge of wanting to cheat as the Pittites did, by 
altering the quantity of the circulating medium. 

But it seems the payment is ngt to be made with gold after 
all; so that all the past argument is thrown away. But not a 
bit more happy is the opponent, under the agency of cotton 
twist. 


“If the silks of Lyons were really paid for by the cotton twist of 
Blackburn, that circumstance, which is alluded to with so much com- 
placency by the writer, ought rather to fill him with compunction 
and shame, for the share he may have had in producing such a state 
of things.’ 

‘No one, economist or not, has ever doubted that the great object 
to be aimed at, with reference to the welfare of our vast manufactur- 
ing population, is the increase of the imports of raw material, and the 
increase of the erports of manufactured goods. Mr. Booth himself, 
when picturing forth the future triumphs of the free-trade system, 
says: “ And who shall set limits to a commercial interchange, of 
which the constituent elements are the capital and skill and enterprise 
of Englishmen on the one hand, and on the other the raw produce of 
the whole habitable globe.’—p. 606. 


The writer of this manifestly did not know, that instead of 
this being what ‘ no one, economist or not, has ever doubted,’ it 
is what with the greatest difficulty two old women in breeches 
could be found together in any part of the country to vouch 
for. He has evidently not the slightest notion, that this is our 
grandfathers crotchet concerning the benefits of importing 
raw materials, which nobody has believed in these fifty years. 
Our forefathers took into their heads, that importing, for 
instance, a thousand pounds worth of iron, and exporting a 
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thousand pounds worth of steel watch-chains, was something 
vastly better for the country than importing a thousand pounds 
worth of steel watch-chains (supposing they were wanted) and 
exporting a thousand pounds worth of iron ;—nothing dreaming, 
that what makes the iron worth a thousand pounds, lumpish as it 
looks, is simply the fact that there has in one way or other been 
expended on it exactly the same quantity of industry that 
makes the watch-chains worth the same sum. If the question 
was, whether employment and gain should be given to working 
iron-founders or to working watch-chain makers, there would be 
some sense in it ; but when the question is of making an advant- 
age to the country one way or the other in the aggregate, it is 
manifestly an old-wifery, a noodleism, and all the world for fifty 
years has held it so. It might be pardonable enough in men 
who like our forefathers were just beginning to feel about them 
on commercial and economical subjects; but it will not be 
pardoned in anybody now, and will be found quite sufficient to 
sink any vessel of modern times that is weak enough to give it 
freight. Mr. Booth may truly say, that it would be well for 
Englishmen if they coudd have the transmuting of the raw pro- 
duce of the habitable globe into manufactured goods; and they 
might have had it, if the tyrants of the soil had not stepped in 
and said ‘ You sha’n’t.’ But that is no proof that a trade in 
raw material is not as good as a trade in manufactured goods 
and vice versé, when it happens in a state of freedom to be 
profitabie to the conductors. If Englishmen had the universal 
manufacture spoken of, it would be because there was a great 
demand for manufactured goods from them, and not for the raw 
produce of their island. But this result cannot in any degree 
be forwarded or approached to, by saying ‘ We will not export 
raw produce when foreigners would be glad to pay us for it.’ 
It is the foolery of believing, that the way to make the trade 
that nobody wants with us, is to give up the trade they do. 

All the plans of the opponents of free trade end in trying to 
demonstrate an injury to the manufacturers of some kind ; and 
this from the men who have condemned the manufacturers and 
their families to misery by wholesale, by prohibiting the sale of 
the produce of their labour. And the effort generally con- 
sists in telling one set of manufacturers another ought to be 
robbed to serve them, or in concealing the fact that they are 
so robbed. Now what possible truth is there in the asser- 
tion, that out of two millions worth of silks one million would 
go directly to the maintenance of the industrious classes, ‘ while, 
out of two millions worth of cotton twist, our manufactur- 
ing labourers would not have the benefit of above one or two 
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hundred thousand pounds’? Is it likely, or conceivable, that 
out of 2,000,000/. which is the value of the cotton twist, 
1,800,000. are given to people who give nothing in return? 
Thereis some quirk, it is not given to people who wear a particular 
cap, or sit on a particular kind of stool ; but that nine pounds out 
of every ten in the creation of cotton twist are given to people 
who give nothing for it, is what a parish idict could not be per- 
suaded of. The whole mystery is, that in the case of silks the 
two millions were divided among people the greatest part of whom 
were silk-weavers and their employers of different kinds and 
degrees, and in the case of cotton twist they are divided among 
men of a considerable variety of callings, sailors, ship-owners, and 
the manufacturers of the innumerable kinds of goods which go 
to pay the labour of the American cotton-planter or wherever else 
he may be; and the object is to keep all this back, and to tell 
the silk-weaver that it is the hardest thing in the world he is 
not allowed to rob the others. 

But the opponent still is not content. He says it is not paid 
for in cotton twist; and he appeals to custom-house entries. 
But it had been intimated that it was smuggled; and he says, 
but how does not appear, that he knows it was not ¢hat. He 
therefore falls back upon the absurdity, that it is paid for in 
nothing at all. This is what the opponents all along are in 
their hearts desirous to establish. They think that if they 
could persuade people they got French goods for nothing,-— 
this would be an inducement to them to forswear the practice. 
Or if there is any escape from this conclusion, it must reside in 
the speculation replied to before, that the things are paid for 
by acontinual export of gold, the said export never increas- 
ing the quantity of gold that shall come in. 

Having thus far laboured in the service of free trade, the same 
writer undertakes a similar operation on the subject of Absenteeism. 
He first quarrels with the putting of ‘ eight supposititious cases ;’ 
almost the whole of which he says are marked with the greatest 
improbability. If so, so much the less trouble for him. If they 
do not happen, it shall be taken for granted he has no dispute 
upon them ; the only case desired to be provided for, was the 
case in which they do. His great joke appears to be, with the 
idea of an absentee Sheffield razor-manufacturer. It would 
certainly have been better to have said, that by a manufacturer 
that drinks claret and employs French valets, was meant a 
master-manufacturer, and to have distinctly recognized the fact, 
that under the administration of the landowners, the operative 
manufacturers at Sheffield are not in the habit of doing either ; 
because facts show there were those who might mistake on 
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that point. A razor-manufacturer was assumed at all, merely 
from razors having been previously instanced as the goods ex- 
changed abroad ; but ifthe opponent prefers an absentee beef and 
butter manufacturer, he is perfectly welcome to the substitution. 

The case of ‘ A. B. an Sagieboen residing at Paris,’ with 
his income of 2000/. a year from the 4 per cents, and the widow 
lady whose house has stood empty since his father died, and 
the butcher, baker, grocer, in the next street who lose his 
custom, has been solved over and over in what has been urged 
before. Suppose A. B. to come over yearly and carry off to 
Paris 1995 hard sovereigns in his pocket, expending the other 
five on coach-hire by the way. It has been stated over and 
over that the effect of this and similar exports, when sharply 
looked after, is first, to raise the value of the circulating medium 
in the pockets of all the holders by the amount that makes the 
diminished total of the same value as the previous one,—in 
which it is clear that the gains and losses to old debtors and 
creditors balance each other, and there is no loss in the aggre- 
gate. Secondly, that as soon as this rise in the value of the 
circulating medium is enough to make a Jew’s profit (which 
does not mean what he would get if he could, but what he will 
work for if he can), there will be an increased demand for gold 
to coin, unless the government is too stupid to do its business. 
And thirdly, that this increased demand for gold, must be an 
increase, assistance, or relief as the case may be, to the trade 
of whatever kind that is carried on with the countries where 
gold is procured, to exactly the same aggregate amount as 
if the 1995 sovereigns had remained to be spent at home. It 
may not benefit the widow woman in Regent Street, any more 
than she would have been benefited if her lodger had gone to 
take another lodging in Pall Mall; but it will benefit the widow 
woman, if such there be, that deals in the goods that are bought 
for South America, or that are bought in consequence of the 
relief given to the merchant who has overtraded there in times 
past, and who now can keep his Christmas in the country instead 
of the King’s Bench as he expected. 

A way in which this answer will be sneered at, will be by 
holding out the 1995/.as something incompetent to produce any 
sensible effect ; forgetting that the real assertion is, that there 
are taken away in this manner two millions yearly, which is 
certainly competent to produce sensible effects. It is as if a 
man objecting to take a bucket of water out of the West India 
Docks at tide time, was invited to take comfort because all 
he took would run in again out of the river and the sea; and 
should reply ‘ Will you tell me, that such a little matter as a 
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bucket-full, will ever be restored by affecting the equilibrium 
with the sea?’ 

This is the most naked case. Butif A.B. conveys his wealth 
in any kind of bills, then it is plain that he is at the mercy of 
English goods being sold abroad to answer them, and that 
English goods of some kind must be brought to market, directly 
or circuitously, for that purpose. A reply made to this will 
perhaps be, that by directing an additional quantity of English 
goods to the foreign market, he must in a certain degree raise 
the price of foreign goods of some kind at home. To which the 
rebutter is, that if he had staid to consume for instance ale at 
home, he must equally have contributed to raise the price 
of ale. 

Disliking to have ‘ the currency juggle’ mixed up with a 
question, means disliking the theory of currency being mixed up 
falsely, but not disliking its being mixed up truly. It might have 
seemed disrespectful to mention this, if the necessity had not 
been demonstrated by the opponent. The answer to the attempt- 
ed argument, touching the obligation on men to consider their 
country in the disposal of what may happen to be their own,—is, 
that the whole assertion that a man can injure his country b 
one of the supposed courses or the other, is a delusion ora Seed, 
put forward with the manifest tendency or object, to make men 
submit to a personal robbery and injustice. The whole assertion 
that the man injures his country by doing as his inclinations 
lead him, is the thing denied ; it is maintained, and will be main- 
tained, without the slightest flinching or reservation, that the 
entire charge of damage is a non-entity, a vision, or a trick. 
The whole plan resolves itself into robbing those who have a 
just right, in favour of those who have none; and the outcry 
raised is of the same nature, as if the inhabitants of Field 
Lane or wherever else may be the London ‘ thieves bazaar,’ 
should commence an uproar against the base destroyers of their 
industry. The complainant has his hand in other men’s 
pockets ;_ he lives by the breach of the eighth commandment 
to begin with, and then is vociferous against those who would 
stop his trade. In all cases of this kind, the question is 
who is the first taker. It is this that makes all the difference 
between the struggling parties. 

The question is asked, whether the Spitalfields operative is 
not taxed in his beer and tobacco to pay an officer’s half-pay. 
And is not the robbed man of Blackburn or wherever he ma 
be, equally taxed to pay the half-pay? Suppose the people of 
‘Field Lane were to say, ‘ We pay taxes on our beer and tobacco;? 
—is that a reason why you should be allowed to steal pocket- 
handkerchiefs ? 
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Mr. Booth is in like manner brought forward, as. wanting to 
purchase half a county, by putting down the robbery of those 
amiable persons the landholders. In all cases of this kind, the 
leading question is ‘Which is the thief?’ Here is one man bawling 
out that another has got his handkerchief, and the other is 
conservative and refuses to disgorge. Which is the original 
taker? On which side has the power been exercised which 
deprived a man of his natural right? If Mr. Booth has made 
a law against the landlords which prevents their selling their 
corn for what men would willingly give for it, let the landlords 
hang him up like a dog whenever they can catch him. If the 
landlords have made a similar law against Mr. Booth, let 
Mr. Booth preach to them from the text ‘ Unless ye repent, ye 
shall all likewise perish.’ 

The Weekly True Sun (Oct. 13, 1833) returns to the attack ; 
and begins by saying that the Westminster Review ‘ abandoned 
the controversy.’ The writer there does not seem aware, that it 
is sufficient to answer once, and that nobody is bound to repeat. 
One of the bishops, or his examiner, used to give a candidate 
for orders a quarter of a sheet of paper, and tell him to ‘ refute 
Calvin.’ If the writer in the True Sun will state in any such 
compass, the ‘ certain arguments’ which he conceives were not 
answered, the best endeavours shall be made to satisfy him. As 
it was, the controversy was growing longer than anybody was 
likely to read ; and as before said, it was conceived that all had 
been answered once. But the writer in the True Sun knows 
there was another thing that clinched the cessation ; which was 
that he expressed a desire to write on general subjects in the 
Westminster Review; after which, it was not hkely that a 
worn-out controversy would be continued. But he ought not 
to have said thereupon, that the Westminster Review aban- 
doned the controversy. 

The opponent thinks he answers the assertion, that* all which 
France gains in the existence of her St. Domingo (under 
described circumstances), she gives up in the non-existence of 
an equal quantity of wealth that might have been raised at 
home ;—by asking if the same answer is not applicable to foreign 
trade. Certainly it is; who ever thought it was not? The 
case put, was where there were equal advantages and perfect 
freedom on both sides ; where a man had an equal chance of gain 
by applying his industry at home, or in St. Domingo or any 
other foreign trade. Does anybody doubt, that in such circum- 
stances, two men of given equal capitals, may establish two 





* See Westminster Review, No. 38, Art. 4 Free Trader’s Defence §¢. 
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home trades, or two foreign trades, or one home and one foreign, 
at discretion? The objector has not read the data. 

The Review had said, that under a state of non-interference, 
the utility or harmfulness of a distant establishment. for raising 
produce, in preference to raising something at home to procure 
it from foreigners by exchange, will be settled by the fact of 
its being profitable to the conductors, or the contrary. To 
which the True Sun replies, that under a state of interference 
the profits to the conductors of one trade might be increased. 
This is going to Edinburgh, to answer a bill due at Exeter. 


* Under the influence of free trade the value of labour sinks, while 
the value of money rises.’ 


This is the fallacy by which the working classes have been 
condemned to half a dozen years more starving under the Corn 
Laws. The effect of free trade is only to sink the value of 
the labour of the dishonest labourer,—of him who wants to raise 
his wages by robbing some other working-man of what ought to 
be his ; and it raises the wages of the honest labourer, by pre- 
venting the dishonest from making a law to hinder him from 
employment. And if the operatives are told, that this will at all 
events be good for somebody, and they will not lose upon the 
whole; then the point concealed from them is, that even if it could 
be proved that all other men besides operatives were ciphers and 
not entitled to have a word in the matter, the operatives would 
in the upshot be cutting their own throats, to the extent of the 
loss arising by the artificial dearness of the quantity of the com- 
modities concerned which themselves consume. If, as they 
have been told, it may be indifferent to the operatives who are 
not silk-weavers, whether a duchess pays 10/. for a bonnet or 
15/, and a duchess has no right to complain ;—it is noé in- 
different to them whether their own wives pay 10s. or 15s, for 
the same kind of silk, when they have the impudence to think 
of wearing a little themselves; and the same with corn or any 
other foreign produce. In this way it is that the operatives 
allow themselves to be gulled in what may be called a circle. 

The great injury practised upon the working classes by their 
counsellors, is in concealing from them the fact, that all that is 
to be gained for one working-man by their plans, is to be got 
by taking it from some other ;—that there is no general in- 
crease made in the value of labour, but the mere trick of in- 
creasing one man’s wages by preventing some other man from 
having wages at all ;—and that telling them they are not equally 
interested in an increasing cheapness of commodities with a 
duchess, is only telling them that because the duchess loses five 
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pounds in silk, it is the interest of the working clothier, hatter, 
cutler, to lose five shillings. The fraud is in giving them to 
understand, that all the duchess loses, they of necessity gain ; 
whereas the 5/. the duchess loses, was all first taken out of the 
wages of the clothier, hatter, cutler, or some such person, to be 
given to the silk-weaver; and the loss of the 5s. is pure 
gratuitous loss to him besides. It is because they have not the 
sense to see the folly of this, that they run after the people who 
invite them to combine to keep up the common loss. 

The way to get through the difficulties about ‘harpers and 
harp-strings,’ is to keep close to the simplest case. Suppose I 
were to go to a cutler and say, ‘I wanta quantity of cutlery from 
you, and what is more, I can tell you that I expect to want a 
thousand pounds worth every year. And now I will tell you 
what I want it for. Iam the great Twamley, the first dealer in 
fiddle-strings in London. The best fiddle-strings in the world 
are made at Rome; I have made an agreement there for a thou- 
sand pounds worth annually, and your knives and forks are to 
be sent to Italy to make the payment.’ Now would or would 
not the cutler be right, in shaking hands with his customer, and 
asking him to take a glass of wine in his back parlour, as a man 
who had done new and essential service to the trade? And sup- 
pose on the other hand, that the great Twamley, instead of doin 
this, should encourage somebody to set up a manufactory of bad 
fiddle-strings in Spitalfields, and there should bestow his thou- 
sand pounds a-year in causing lambs bowels to be twisted into 
an inferior article. Is it not plain that all that was given to the 
spinners of catgut and their dependents, would be taken from the 
cutlers and their dependents? And would not the laying out 
of the money afterwards by either of these two parties, be per- 
fectly the same thing to the community? Here then is the 
True Sun’s mistake. The cutler may build a house in Regent 
Street with his profits, or the catgut-maker may build a house 
in Regent Street with his profits; but there cannot by any 
invention be two houses built in Regent Street out of the 
matter. 

The writer proceeds to the case of the foreign manufacturer of 
silks; and says— 


* Our contemporary forgets, all the while, that before English work- 
men can be employed in producing goods to be exchanged for French 
silks, English workmen must be thrown out of employment, in order to 
admit the produce of French workmen. It is difficult to understand 
how the “‘ living” of the English labourer is to be “‘ improved” by such 
a process. Let us take the case of the English silk weaver. In his 
destitution he will, of course, have the pleasure of being told that he 
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may buy the commodity which he previously produced, more cheaply 
than he could while he was himself the sole or the chief producer ; but 
still we are at a loss to perceive how, with diminished wages, or in 
absolute idleness, he is to “‘ improve” his “ living” on the bare strength 
of such an intimation.’ 


Now this is all leading off the operatives from understand- 
ing that what was said was, not that the roguish workman 
who wants to have other men kept out of employ by law that 
he may gain by it, would be the better for the removal of the 
law,—but that the honest men whom he is starving and keeping 
from wages and employment, would be the better for it. Nobody 
ever said the roguish silk-weaver would improve his living by 
having silk brought from France ; they said the honest men of 
other trades, who would immediately be brought into wages and 
employment in consequence, would improve their living. 

Again,— 

* But the Reviewer has observed that the great body of the consumers 
of silk save something by buying the cheaper silks of France; and 
the sum which they save is, he declares, expended in creating a new 
demand for labour. To what very odd conclusions will not the Re- 
viewer's reasoning lead! The Reviewer would supersede that demand 
for labour which the home market for silk would supply, and he then 
expatiates upon the advantages of a mew demand for labour, to be 
created and sustained by a fractional portion of those revenues which 
created and sustained the previous demand! The Reviewer would 
give our silk market to the French producer, and he would, out of the 
parings from the price of English labour, create a new market for the 
English labourer! He would, moreover, contend that the English 
labourer gains the means of ‘‘ improved living” by the change !’ 


See what mere throwing of dust into the eyes of the opera- 
tives this is;—in the manner of people who have an account 
they do not want to be understood. What was told the 
operatives was, that when a silk-weaver procures a tyrannical 
law to prevent other men from obtaining silks from France for 2s., 
in order that the silk-weaver may charge them 3s., what he did to 
the other operatives was this ;-—first, that he hindered some other 
operatives from being employed to the amount of the 2s. which 
is required to obtain the goods from France; secondly, that he 
hindered some additional set of operatives from being employed 
to the amount of the one shilling which would be saved to the 
consumer of silk, and which such consumer would infallibly spend 
on something else; and thirdly, that the final result to the 
operatives was, that these two last sets of operatives were robbed 
and kept out of employment to the exact amount_of all that was 
given to the other, and with this further consequence, that (putting 
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all other people entirely out of the question, and taking for 
granted to the fullest extent that there is not the slightest ob- 
jection to robbing any man or woman that is not an operative) 
the operatives in the mass were finally the losers, by all (be it 
little or much) they might be induced to expend on silk ; and 
the same for corn or any other foreign produce. And all this 
the operatives are to be hoodwinked and prevented from seeing, 
by being told of ‘ parings,’ and old markets being as good as new, 
and confounding the honest English labourer who is to be 
brought into wages and employment, with the dishonest one 
who is engaged in keeping them from him, 

The same writer (Weekly True Sun, Oct. 20. 1833) proceeds 
to the question of Absenteeism. Hedoes not present much that 
is new; and therefore the answers may be brief. The great 
point on which the question of Absenteeism turns, is the de- 
monstrating that the beef and butter sent abroad in exchange 
for claret whether swallowed by the owner in Paris or Kilkenny, 
makes a new claim to the same amount in favour of the working 

eople that make beef and butter in Ireland. The reason why 

rish labourers starve, is not that there is not beef and butter in 
Ireland, but that they have not an efficient claim upon as much 
beef and butter as they could desire. And what is to amend 
their situation, is not what may make either more or less beef 
and butter in Ireland, for of that there may be enough to fatten 
them all ten times over; but it is what may give them per- 
sonally a new effectual demand, for more beef and butter than 
they would have had without; and this is brought about by 
the transporting of any quantity of beef and butter not dishonestly 
come by, into a foreign market instead of bringing into it the 
market athome. For every pound of beef so sent abroad, there 
must be a pound more that can be sold with a profit at home, 
and a pound more that an Irishman of some kind can be paid 
for helping to bring to market. And this, it is maintained, is just 
as good for the labouring Irishmen at large, as if the old beef was 
kept at home and sold to them in the market.to the prevention of 
the new. The owners of the beef removed, have left no debts for 
it behind ; nor if it staid, would the hungry Irishmen get any of it 
for nothing. And any detriment to anybody from its not appear- 
ing in the market, will be compensated by the good to those 
who receive wages and employment for creating new. 

On one point the writer goes wonderfully before his reckoning. 
He says— 


‘These teachers are all of them Malthusians—stern upholders of the 
necessity of the preventive check—-men who proclaim, on all occasions, 
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the advantages of lowering the proportion which population bears to 
the demand for labour—who are clamorous in praise of every com- 
mercial movement which tends to increase capital, and to multiply 
the channels of profitable employment.’ 


Now the fact is that the individuals spoken of,—though 
not so stupid as to doubt that men cannot multiply unless 
they can be fed,—were the very foremost to tell the opera- 
tives, that they were the greatest fools upon earth to allow 
themselves to be diddled with the preventive check, while all 
the difficulty was the artificial creation of the landlords. 
Nevertheless it appears that the operatives are quite ready 
to go on preventive-checking, and vote for Mr. Sadler and the 
Corn Laws; which is of course their own business, On the 
last point too, be it remembered, that what was asserted was, 
that the sending the beef into a foreign market in the service 
of the absentees does create new ‘ channels of profitable employ- 
ment,’ of exactly the same benefit as any consequences of send- 
ing the same beef into the market at home. 

This opponent like the other, falls into the mistake of 
supposing, that the matter in debate is whether the owner may 
do as he will with his own ; whereas the point asserted all along, 
is that it is just the same thing to the rest of the public, 
whether the owner employs it in the way he likes, or in the 
way a stupid tyranny would dictate to him. 

The argument from supposing the landlords to withdraw a 
tenth part of the produce of the soil, is built on confounding 
the consequences in a state of wrong with a state of right. The 
consequence, if there were no Corn Laws, would be that the 
people, instead of buying so many thousand quarters as may be 
in the tenth, from the landlords, would buy them from foreigners ; 
and it is not impossible that the landlords own corn might 
come back, the landlords paying freight, if they could find no 
way of disposing of it better. And if the foreign corn was not 
bought under existing circumstances, it would be the Corn 
Laws, and not the Absenteeism, that would be the reason. 

The refuter of the principle of free trade in the person of 
William Atkinson, says as follows : — 


‘ 1 will now suppose, that there is an Island which is inhabited only 
by two families: that the members of one family having been able to 
cultivate the land successfully, procure sufficient food for both. ‘The 
other family being thus released from the necessity of following this 
occupation, direct their labour to making articles of clothing, which they 
do in sufficient quantity for both families. It is obvious, that an 
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exchange of commodities taking place, the one giving to the other food, 
the other giving clothes in exchange, both are benefited. .At this 
juncture I will suppose that a third party arrives on the island, bringing 
with him articles of clothing of a more useful or beautiful kind than 
those made by the island family. The possessor of these is willing to 
exchange his articles of clothing for food. He meets the producers of 
food and tempts them to barter. They, allured by the better quality 
of the clothes, part with all their surplus produce of food, (with which 
the stranger departs,) and receive in exchange the articles of clothing. 
Now, it is obvious that by this transaction, that family of the island 
whose surplus stock or capital consisted of clothes, must be starved, 
because their means of procuring subsistence are of no avail. As the 
means must, in the natural order of things, precede, or, as they 
constitute the only power by which existence can be preserved, so the 
means being rendered of no avail, that is, destroyed, the existence also 
must be destroyed.’——The Reason §c. p. 5. 


The error here, is in putting a purposely contrived case where 
the change must take place all at once, and applying the results 
to the case where it is to take place by degrees. Suppose a 
frigate were to come into port with all her water spoilt, and the 
people of the P rt were to say, ‘We cannot take the water out 
and put in fresh, in less than three weeks ; in which time you 
would all inevitably perish.’ Would not the people of the 
frigate say, ‘Suppose you were to try changing a little at a time ?” 
This seems to be the same dilemma as Mr. Atkinson’s. 

He next, like the others, proceeds to the question of Ab- 
senteeism; and thinks he has found what doctors call a 
beautiful case. 


* Ancient history affords an instance, which, in its effect on the wealth 
of a nation, is similar to that of absentee expenditure. When the 
Romans had subdued Egypt, they imposed upon the people a large 
annual tribute of corn. Had the author of the paragraph about the 
non-injuriousness of absentee expenditure been living at that time, 
and could he have been favoured with a sight of the magnificent port 
of Alexandria, filled with vessels and animated by Egyptian industry, he 
must have exclaimed, Happy and prosperous Egypt! What an incen- 
tive to the industry of your people do I here see! How fortunate in 
the possession of such a foreign commerce! ’—Jb. p. 14. 


This is confounding the loss of the corn to the people 
who have it in ownership, with a loss to be felt by the people 
who do not own it at all, When the Romans carried off 
the Egyptian corn, they doubtless wrought great grief to the 
people from whom they took it, or who if the Romans had been 
out of the way would have been the owners of it. But they 
did not work grief to these people and to somebody else besides ; 
they did not take the corn twice over. Ifa fit had come upon 
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all these people, of wanting to see Rome, and the Romans had 
consented to their enjoying their corn in full possession as soon 
us they all arrived there; the owners would have been con- 
tented, like the modern absentees, and there would not have 
been another race of grievers left behind. ‘The ‘ author of the 
paragraph’ might lawfully have sorrowed over the Roman 
taxees; but there would have been no occasion for him to 
sorrow again over those who had no connexion with the corn 
but having been paid for growing it,—who would never 
have had a fragment of it without paying for it,—and who 
will be as well paid for growing more, as they were for 
growing the first. 

The idea on the American Tariff is a most remarkable one ; 
and wrapped up as it is in the brevity of a Table, many thanks 
are due to a writer in ‘ Tait’s Edinburgh Magazine *’ for having 
dragged it into light. The statement, as there correctly de- 
scribed, is, that if the Southern States of America were to 
transfer their trade to England, America would Jose the amount 
of this trade, minus the gain which the Southern States might 
make by being supplied more cheaply from England. 

This is nearly the same kind of fallacy as the ‘ Island ’ one; 
consisting in putting out of sight all tendencies to gradual 
compensation. Suppose a rich old American farmer had two 
sons, to whom he means to give his wealth, and it is believed 
that in that part of the country there is little or no perceptible 
difference between employing money in farming or in manufac- 
turing pursuits. And suppose one of the sons, contrary to his 
father’s predilections, but supported by the urgency of his 
mother who says he is a weakly boy, determines that nothing 
will do for him but looking after a manufactory. And the 
mother moreover urges, that it will be a family convenience 
that Thomas should manufacture the things John wants, and 
take John’s farming produce for himself and people in return ; 
whereupon the old man yields, and sets up each son with 
20,000 dollars. And some time afterwards, the mother comes 
and says, that Thomas is going on but badly, and in fact 
does not make both ends meet; and the remedy she proposes 
for it, is that Thomas shall charge an extra price, and John 
be forced to pay it, and so the thing go on quite snugly in the 
family. Think how the old man of the woods would break out, 
at such a proposal for letting the family capital fizzle away 
under his nose. ‘What, when Thomas might as well have 
been going on upon land like his brother, and both of them 
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have bought jackets and warming-pans from the man on the 
other side of the pond; shall I put John to expense and loss, 
for the sake of the other’s inability to supply him out of a bad 
trade? No; let Thomas come back and settle himself on the 
land as I wanted him; or else, as Canning sang in the old 
country,— 

‘I give him sixpence? I'll see him damn’d first.’ 


Now this exactly represents the way in which things would 
have gone on with the pean sci if there had been any old man 
there wise enough to make them leave things to their natural 
course. As long as land was more profitable than manufacturing, 
men would have applied themselves in either the Northern or 
Southern States to land in preference, and have got their manu- 
factures abroad. Just so fast as land got scarcer and dearer, or 
in other words began to block up, it would have become worth 
while for men that had money, to apply it to manufacturing 
certain articles instead. Those articles for which there were 
the greatest natural facilities in America;—of which, for in- 
stance, the materials were near at hand, and which required no 
great skill or machinery ;—would first have been found able to 
compete with foreign-made; and others in succession. There 
would have been always a fair game going on between land and 
manufactures. Just such a quantity of American capital as 
could not be applied with more advantage to the one, would 
have been applied to the other; and there would have been 
saved to the American family, all that has now been thrown 
away by the dog-headed-Indian policy, of making John pay for 
Thomas’s inability to serve him cheap. There might possibly 
have been more people and capital in the Southern States than 
there are now, and fewer in the other; but no American durst 
have proposed an Act of Congress to say, ‘ Whereas it is 
Fill that people should be multiplied in the Northern 
States,—Ordered, that the Southern States do provide them 
maintenance in the same.’ And if this stupid state of things 
has already been given into to a certain extent, that forms no 
reason why Thomas should go on sinking the family capital for 
ever ; but only why some moderate latitude should be allowed 
him, for gradually transferring his capital to occupations where 
he can make a living without plundering it from his wholesome 
brother. r 

A friendly power that has arisen in the City, concludes 
that— 


‘ In a country, then, which does not export raw produce, and which, 
consequently, can only obtain the produce of another country by the 
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intervention of its own manufactured goods, it is a matter of no 
import to the wealth of the country whether the landlords are addicted 
to foreign luxuries or not. And if this be true, it is a matter of indif- 
ference where the landlord performs the operation of consuming the 
said luxuries ; whether he eats them, drinks them, or clothes himself 
with them in St. James's square, or the Fauxbourg St. Germain,—he 
can only get them in exchange for manufactured goods, which he gets 
from his countrymen in exchange for his rents. Absenteeism, there- 
fore, in the case of a country which does not export raw produce 
does (in the aggregate) no harm.’—City Magazine. No. II. for 
Dec. 1833. p. 63. 


Now is not this overlooking the fact, that if both the raw 
produce and the manufactured goods have been honestly come 
by, there can be no more harm to the public from not sending 
one of them into the market, than the other? What force 
would there be in saying, ‘ There is that wicked man, going to 
carry away corn of his own, instead of sending it to market that 
people may eat it;’—and not saying the same of the man who 
should be carrying away pocket-handkerchiefs, instead of send- 
ing them to market for people to blow their noses with? The 
oversight seems to be, that in both cases, if no charge can be 
brought of the goods having been dishonestly come by, 
the consequences of taking them out of the market are just 
as good for some of the home-stayers, as the consequences of 
their not been sent there can be bad for any of the others. The 
goods being not sent into the market, seems to be in some way 
or other looked upon as a privation of the same order, as not 
giving them away there for nothing. 

At the same time there may be more in the suggestion, 
(which the City Magazine points out as Professor Seniot’s), 
than that it should be passed over thus. Raw produce, pro- 
bably means raw produce the result of rent. If the Irish 
absentees were prevented from exporting their beef and pork 
and themselves along with it, there is no doubt of its making 
notable addition to the splendour of Dame-Street. But would 
not this be accompanied by a corresponding damage to the 
piggery and bullock interests, by having all this beef and pork 
thrown upon their market? The subject is dark, and far from 
being worked out. Only let the other side refrain from inferring, 
that they of necessity know everything about it; and above all 
things let nothing be heard of legislating upon the conclusion 
that the moon is made of new cheese, because nobody has yet 
arrived at the extreme of evidence that it is not, 
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